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A WORKER AND HIS WORK. 


The geography of the United States has decreed that 
at the foot of Lake Erie should be a great entrepot for 
the bulk 
Buffalo and the 'Tonawandas, 
vast commercial and industrial center, are the 
lakes. 
connecting the lakes with the 
Hudson, 

Along this combined route, formed by the deep water 
of the lakes, the canal and the 
passed in quantities so enormous that they can hardly 


commodities of the country. Lying above 


which together form one 
great 
Three generations ago the Erie canal was built, 


Atlantic ocean via the 


Hudson river, have 
be appreciated the products of the west and the central 
part of North America to the eastern fields of consump- 
tion and for export. Lumber by the billions 
of feet, 
ore by the millions of tons have sought this 
and in return 


manufactured products of the 


grain by the billions of bushels, iron 


route, has come a ceaseless 
flow of the 
east. 

In addition to this wonderful water route 
has been the concentration of railroads at the 
The railroads have been built 
First, to aid in dis- 


same center. 
there for two reasons: 
tributing commodities concentrated there by 
lake, and, second, because that was the easy 
route, through a natural gateway of the Ap- 
palachian range. Across the mountain-lined 
state of Pennsylvania built 
with difficulty, but a comparatively open 
way led east from the foot of Lake Erie 
down to the valley of the Mohawk and to 
the Hudson. And then the railroads easily 
foll6wed the shores of Lake Erie both on the 
north and the On the north they 
found an entrance across Niagara river, and 


railroads were 


south. 


on the south it was not much of a detour to 
bend northward to Buffalo. As Chicago 
became a railroad center, largely 
obliged to bend 
Michigan in their 


great 
because the railroads were 
around Lake 
and west course, so the 
Buffalo were favored by their location. 

It is not a matter of surprise, therefore, 
that the immense lumber industry of the 
country should have made these Lake 
ports one of its chiefest centers. Lumber is a 
heavy commodity and cheap in proportion 
to its weight. 
faster than in and, 
cheapest route is preferred. 

Tonawanda has come to be a great white 
pine market since the time when white pine 
was an important product of the forests of 
Maine and northern New York and Pennsylvania. As 
long as white pine grows and is to be had in quantity 
it will be a preferred material for many uses, and when 
all that great territory of the east—New England, New 
Jersey, Pennsylvania and New York—saw its own 
native supplies fail it sought them in Michigan, Wiscon- 
sin and Minnesota; and the natural route was the cheap 
one—by water down the great lakes to the Tonawamdas 
ae Buffalo. Thence it was distributed by canal and 
rai 


general east 


Tonawandas and 


Krie 


It mounts up in volume much 


money, therefore, the 


A little lesson in ge ography may be of interest. Buf- 
falo lies at the foot of Lake Erie, right where Niagara 
river drains its waters down to the falls. Go down the 
river on the American side a few miles and you come 
to Tonawanda, and ther a little farther, across Tona- 
wanda creek, which is the route of the canal for a dis- 


tance, and you are in North Tonawanda. 
Site the 


Right oppo- 
center of this little city is Tonawanda island, 


affording room for eight great lumber yards with abund- 
ant dock 


kage and deep water. 


Here on mainland and island has been built up a 
wholesale Jumber market and a lumber storage district 
and perhaps unequaled, for 


convenience and economy of handling. 


unexcelled, compactness, 
Through it pass 
lines of practically all the railroads that enter Buffalo. 
It is served by the New York Central, the Pennsylvania, 
the Michigaw Central, the Grand Trunk, the New York, 
Lake & Western, the Lehigh Valley and others. 
With a separate corporate existence it is practically a 
part of Buffalo. 


Erie 


By electric street railway it is only 
twenty-five minutes from the center of the greater city. 
Thirty years ago it was nothing in the 
now it is a potential factor. 


lumber world; 
With a man who has had 
who 
has ever been an active participant im all affairs looking 


no small share in this commercial development, 





STEWART 
Of Tonawanda and Buffalo, 


THEODORE FASSETT, 


New York. 


to the benefit of Tonawanda and Buffalo, we have to deal. 

Theodore Stewart Fassett, 
of 1873 made much of the lumber history of Tonawanda, 
prior to which time jts total business was less than 
55,000,000 feet, was born in Albany, N. Y., February 19, 
1848. His father, Asa Fassett, of New England ances- 
try, was borr in western Massachusetts but removed in 
his early youth to Albany. The mother of Theodore S. 
Miss Amanda Ver Valen, of New York, 
whose parents, of good birth, came from Holland. She 
died, however, when the subject of our sketch was but 
five years old. Asa Fassett was a prominent military 
man during the 40s, becoming brigade inspector of 
the militia of Albany and vicinity and was always known 
as Major Fassett. He was a war democrat, and during 
the civil war gave much time to the enrollment and dis- 
patch of troops from Albany. His business career was 
devoted to lumber. Though he accumulated no: wealth 
he provided well for his family during his life, which 
ended in 1872. 


who has since the spring 


Fassett was 





Theodore S. Fassett received a primary education ir 
the public schools of Albany, but before he completed his 
twelfth year won in competition a scholarship in the 
Albany academy, a large private school which furnished 
a scholarship to one pupil from each public school of 
the city, there beimg no high schools in the minor cities 
at that period. This was his first victory in the race of 
life, bué not the last. 

After two years at the academy young Fassett decided 
that he wished to enter a business life and induced his 
father to allow him to leave school to take a position 
as bookkeeper in a large factory, but, yielding to the 
family instinct for the lumber business, at the end of a 
year and at the age of 16 he became bookkeeper for 
W. H. Gratwick & Co., then of Albany, remaining with 
that successful house with steady advamee- 
ment for seven years. 

In the spring of 1872 the death of his 
father brought about an awakening to larger 
possibilities for him in the business world 
than rested in a clerkship, and also to the 
fact that Albany was not the most desirable 
location for an ambitious young man without 
capital; so, refusing the direct offer of a 
partnership im one of the old Albany firms, 
he turned his steps westward. Tonawanda 
was just then coming into notice as having 
special advantages in the reshipping of lum- 
ber from lake to canal, and there seemed to 
be the chance to make the quickest headway 
without capital, with promising possibilities 
in the development of the little village on the 
Niagara river into a large lumber market. 
Investigating the situation Mr. Fassett 
found that most of the dockage then in exist- 
ence in Tonawanda was in the control of the 
forwarding firm of Hollister, Lane & Co., and 
that Mr. Hollister would sell out for a rea- 
sonable sum. 

Mr. Fassett him, borrowing 
the money, and with James A. Fassett, his 
brother, and Mr. Lane formed the firm of 
Lane, Fassett & Co., starting busimess in 1873. 
Albany friends contributed their business to 
help the venture along, and during the first 
season about 60,000,000 feet of lumber was 
handled by the new firm. The panic of that 
year, however, found Mr. much 
involved in other operations that he had to 
withdraw, and his individual embarrassment 
was solely responsible for turning the success 
of the new firm into failure. 

At this juncture James R. Smith, of the 
then firm of Mixer & Smith, of Buffalo, one 
of the most popular men in the trade and 
who had noticed the energy amd ability of the young man 
who had already taken some of their business to Ton- 
awanda and had that Tonawanda 
was bound to win, came to the rescue. He sent for Mr. 
Fassett and offered to lift him out of tlie slough of fail- 
ure. The result was the organization of Smith, Fassett 
& Co., which since 1874 has been a uniformly successful 
amd leading factor in the marvelous development of the 
market which in 1872 


closed with 


Lame so 


become convinced 


Tonawanda lumber market—a 
handled but 54,000,000 feet of lumber, in 1882 433,241,- 
000 feet and in 1890, its banner year, 718,650,900 feet. 
Since then the business done at that point has been 
somewhat less, owing undoubtedly to the decreasing sup- 
ply of white pine, but its’ relative position has remaimed 
substantially unchanged. 

It is seen, therefore, that Mr. Fassett was essentially 
the pioneer lumberman of Tonawanda and gave it the 
first impetus in its advancement toward its present 
leading position. Not only so, but he has constantly 

(Continued on Page 19.) 
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has been won by our belts 
wherever they have been used, 


THE REASONS: 


They are high grade. 

They are made of the best stock. 

They will last. 

They run properly. 

They avoid repairs and delays. 

They stand hard work on high- 
speed machinery. 

They are RIGHT. 





Endless Belts—Belts Without Rivets. 








Pg ‘5 Moloney-Bennet 
Belting Co. 


34 & 36 South Canal St., 
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MISCELLANEOUS, 
Political Duty of Business Men (23). 





During the national campaign four years ago it was 
not found necessary to close down factories and work 
shops to reach labor with political arguments—vast 
armies of the working classes were idle. This year it is 
necessary to interrupt the hives of industry to admit of 
tonferences betweer political orators and eager auditors. 

OP D PPD LP LD PILLS ISD 
From the final report of the Ontario forestry com- 
missioners, appointed by the Ontario government for the 
Purpose of inquiry into the subject of reforestation of 
faite pine and other timber upon lands of the province, 
t is learned that of the 142,000,000 acres comprising the 
Province of Ontario. about 120,000,000 acres are still 


owned by the crown. Out of this nearly 22,0Q0 square 
miles, or 14,000,000 acres, are under license to lumber- 
men, but the crown still owns the land, the standing 
timber only having been disposed of. Ontario therefore 
owns one of the largest forest estates held by any state 
in the world, and until recently nothing has been done 
other than to remove the original crop of timber by ax 
and fire, making little provision for the future. 
ee eee 


Business men prefer stable conditions upon which they 
can base their plans. That is why business men gener- 
ally do not want a change in a governmental policy which 
has in the main been satisfactory, and why they do not 
want the value basis of the commodities in which they 
deal and of all other commodities disturbed. 

—_—ereorrrn—r—rnn—orr—e—n—rnr~n"n" 

There is probably quite an intimate relation between 
the fact that the higher prices of coal abroad are com- 
pelling Europe, and even England, to look this way for 
accessions to their future coal supply, amd the other fact 
that the export of manufactures from the United States 
is steadily and rapidly increasing. Economically, it is 
cheaper to conduct manufacturing operations near the 
source of fuel supply, especially when the fuel weighs 
much more than the raw materials to be manufactured, 
as is the case in many industries. It is probable, how- 
ever, that the increasing scarcity of coal abroad will lead 
to greater ecomomy in converting its energy into power. 

BAP LIL LI I III 


The citizen who takes no interest in political matters 
at the present time takes no interest in matters which 
directly affect his business interests and has no right to 
complain of the results of his indifference. Whatever 
his political faith may be, it should be expressed by the 
exercise of every argument he can use, every legitimate 
influence he can bring to bear and in his vote. 

SAPDB 


One of the past defects of trade uniomism has been 
that it has not supplied any rational opportunity to 
young men of learning the trade. ‘he time of appren- 
ticeship was limited, and in some cases they were 
restrained from doing the sort of work necessary in 
order to arrive at a mastery of the craft. The Chicago 
Masons & Builders’ Association and the United Order 
of American Bricklayers & Stonemasons’ Union have 
adopted a new agreement and working rules under which 
apprentices are required to attend both public and 
technical schools. The applicant must be under 18 
years of age and the cortractor to whom he is appren- 
ticed engages to keep him at work nine months of the 
year and to send him to school during the other three 
months. During the first two years of his apprentice- 
ship he attends a public school through January, Feb- 
ruary and March, and during the third year he attends 
a technical school. For the first year he draws $260, 
for the second year $300 and for the third and last year 
$350. If a fourth year is required in order to enable 
him to learn the trade completely he receives $400 for 
it. This is the most liberal and advanced apprentice- 
ship arrangement that any trade union has yet pro- 
vided. 

The man who is always tryimg to overreach in his 
buying, in figuring up the petty items which he makes 
and saves in this way is very likely not in possession 
of information as to the larger items which may have 
been added to the cost of his purchases in ways which 
he has not realized. He is usually dealing with men as 
shrewd as himself, who can discount his shrewdness 
in advance. 

It will be noticed by the advertising pages that a 
prominent northern sash and door concern has followed 
up and amplified the features of the AMERICAN LuM- 
BERMAN’S presidential guessing contest in a most prac- 
tical and ingenious manner. Those who have already 
registered guesses with the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN will 
doubtless desire to repeat them to this comeern; and 
those desiring to compete upon the terms of the adver- 
tisement will also confer a favor upon the AMERICAN 
LuMBERMAN if they will duplicate their guess to us. 

OPP PPI PDP PPD 


The statistical department of the United States has 
been deprived of some of the figures upon whieh it form- 
erly fed by the discovery of merchants in Hawaii that 
they were no longer under the necessity of furnishing 
figures in regard to their imports, Our relations with 
Porto Rico, however, still necessitate the furnishing of 
these figures, and the collector of customs at San Juan 
has been advised to keep account of the imports into the 


island of shooks and staves from the United States in 
order that boxes and barrels manufactured therefrom 
in Porto Rico may be admitted to free entry into the 
United States. Whenever American shooks and staves 
are shipped to Porto Rico hereafter certificates will be 
duly forwarded for the information of the customs offi- 


cials there. 
PAPA PPP LPI III 


The convenience of using local checks in making 
remittances from the country is one upon which the 
country merchant or lumber dealer cheerfully pays the 
war reverue tax of 2 cents; but it has of late years 
been subject also to collection charges by the banks in 
the large business centers, charges which it must be 
confessed the man in the country does not always antic- 
ipate and which very often come out of the pocket of 
the payee of the check unless he has nerve enough to 
send it back. ‘To obviate this some country banks have 
made arrangements with their city correspondents to 
honor their checks, which are worded with some such 
authority as the following: “Or payable at the Illinois 
Trust & Savings Bank, Chicago, at the option of the 
holder.” Of course, such a check coming into the 
hands of any Chicago bank is collected of the Lllinois 


‘Trust & Savirgs Bank through the clearing house with- 


out exchange. This innovation is a most desirable one, 
and one which all country banks should adopt as rapidly 
as possible, 

BPP PPI IIIS 

I said in my haste, All men are liars.—Ps. cxvi., 11. 

The above scriptural quotation was printed in a 
recent issue of Printer’s Ink. On the opposite page in 
the same issue is a half-page advertising design stolen 
from the columns of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. This 
is the third instance during the past year of petty pil- 
fering of original designs from our columns by the same 
publication—an offense against honorable journalistic 
methods which suggests that a liar is also often a thief. 


PECULIARITIES OF YELLOW PINE. 


The yellow pine situation just now presents some 
very interesting phases and some that are provoking. 
The volume of movement is remarkably large in view 
of the circumstances. The presidential campaign is 
under full headway with a measure of uncertainty 
attaching to its result, and yet business is in good vol- 
ume. In some sections the demand is larger than it 
was a year ago at this time and everywhere the move- 
ment is fully up to the available car supply. There is 
also a drawback in the shape of unsettled prices which 
usually and perhaps at this time tend to reduce the 
volume of business. Yet the volume is maintained to a 
remarkably large point ‘There is a better demand from 
the cities, a large rush order requirement from the coun- 
try and a fair volume of special bills in railway orders 
and the like. 

One of the best posted and most conservative yellow 
pine lumbermen of the country says that the situation 
is beyond his understanding; that he has on his books 
today more orders than at any previous time during 
the past year and 90 percent of it is rush business. His 
mills, which have a heavy capacity, are running full and 
his shipping department is working over time. He finds 
the same conditions among other producers with whom 
he is acquainted and he considers this, in the face of 
a presidential election, indicative of a remarkable sit- 
uation. It is true that not all yellow pine men are 
doing a business up to their capacity, but practically 
all of them are getting all the orders that they can take 
care of under the present car shortage, while many are 
obliged constantly to turn down orders simply because 
of inability to make the prompt shipment that is 
required. ; ; 

An exasperating feature is that, with these condi- 
tions of strength, with a demand that both absolutely 
and relatively is large, with an unusual urgency in the 
requirement and with stocks at mills not increasing and 
promising to decline by the end of the year to an unusu- 
ally low point, there should be such an uncertainty as 
to values, an uncertainty which is as displeasing to 
buyers as it is unprofitable to manufacturers and dealers. 

Additional reasons for strength are the high cost of 
production and the hindrances in the way of manu: 
facturers. Labor for the mills is high in price and 
scarcer than at any previous time. It has been impossi- 
ble fully to man the mills during most of the year. Sick- 
ness during a part of the season made serious inroads 
upon the mill crews and, aside from that, the drains 
upon the common labor of the south have been so great 
that it is insufficient for the emergency. The increase 





in, the value of stumpage is also affecting the cost of the 
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mill output. In many cases, of course, mills are oper- 
ating on stumpage bought on the old low acre basis, 
but stumpage owners should figure on its market value 
rather than on what they might have paid for it under 
old, time conditions. 

In view of these things the average price of yellow 
pine is low. There is a wide discrepancy in quotations. 
Some are able to sell at list prices and have no difficulty 
in disposing of all the stuff they can handle. Others 
seem to have yielded to something like panic and are 
slaughtering values. Until they recover their nerve or 
until their stocks are disposed of they will continue to 
be a disturbing element in the trade; but fortunately 
their number is small and their resources limited, which 
gives a chance for the saner members of the industry to 
do a good business at legitimate values. 

What the early future of the trade is to be is of course 
a matter of speculation, but some things seem reasonably 
certain. After the election, provided it result in a way 
to reassure the business interests of the country, there 
should be an immediate firming up of values. It seems 
improbable that there will be any particular advance, but 
the nominal quotations should be the actual ones. This 
will be because there will be increased confidence in the 
future and a better appreciation of the values of stock 
on hand and of other assets. There is likely also to be 
an appreciable increase in the demand. It will be late 
in the season for yard stocks to move in especially large 
volume, but there is likely to be some stocking-up require- 
ment encouraged by the unifying and firming of values. 
Agricultural conditions are so good that the demand 
from this source will continue later than usual and will 
give promise of enough activity in the country and the 
smaller towns during the winter to warrant dealers in 
modifying their hand-to-mouth buying policy. There 
are also likely to be a greater amount of Jumber placed 
under contract and increased activity among general 
manufacturers who are consumers of lumber. These 
things will mean a good fall and early winter trade with 
firmer and possibly on the average higher prices, but a 
boom is not expected until toward spring. Then every 
one believes there will be a very large requirement and 
something like the condition that prevailed in 1899, 
although it will be the study of the conservative element 


in the trade to avoid the too radical price advances which | 


had much to do with lessening the consumption in the 
early part of this year. 


GOOD ROADS WITH STATE AID. 


No sensible man can fail to realize in some degree 
the importance of good roads to the welfare of any par- 
ticular community, to the state and to the nation. He 
must recognize the wastefulmess of highways of the char- 
acter that is most common; he must recognize the sav- 
ing brought about by roads smooth and usable in all 
weathers, and the social advartages accompanying them. 

Good roads base their appeal on considerations affect- 
ing every department of life. They mean better profit to 
the farmer on his product; a larger trade and conse- 
quently a better profit. to the village merchant; better 
education for the children because schools are made more 
accessible; a better class of farmers, because the ambi- 
tious young men can thereby be kept on the farms; 
larger attendance at churches and better support for re- 
ligious institutions. 

There is not a citizen but is interested in the subject, 
whether he be conscious of that interest or not. Let 
the arguments for good country highways be presented 
and they will be at once appreciated. In fact, that 
appreciation is shown by the general but misdirected 
interest in roads. Enough momey has been spent upon 
the highways of the country to have made them all good 
roads by this time if it had been wisely expended. 

What has puzzled many people who fully recognize 
the importance of good roads is how the cost shall be 
borne. While probably property reached by a good 
macadam road would increase in value to an extent equal 
to the cost, it is impossible to spread an expenditure 
which may amount to anywhere from 60 cents to $1 a 
running foot upon the property directly benefited or con- 
tiguous. There has been adopted, however, in some parts 
of the country what is called the state aid system. 

New Jersey about six years ago adopted this system, 
under which it has built about 450 miles of good stone 
road ranging from ten to sixteen feet in width in thir- 
teen of the twenty-one counties at an expense to the state 
of $715,826. The appropriation for the year 1899 from 
the state was $150,000. The counties are allowed to 
appropriate for road building one-fourth of 1 percent of 
the assessed valuations. These roads must all be con- 
structed of stone, gravel or other good material, in such 
manner that they will with reasonable repairs be firm, 
smooth and convenient to travel at all seasons of the 
year. Most of these roads are built exclusively of stone, 
six to eight inches thick amd from ten to fifteen feet wide. 

Various illustrations published in the annual report 
for 1899 of the commissioner of public roads of the state 
show the admirable character of these roads, some of 
them contrasting old conditions with the new. The 
report is voluminous and extraordinarily complete, but 
there is a general review of the subject which contains 
many matters of more thar technical interest. It is 
shown that the appropriations of the state legislature 
have been cordially responded to by the various counties, 
some of which have expended amounts fully up to their 
limit; yet there are some county boards which have not 
yielded to the request for road building. 

More recently, in March, 1899, a township state aid 
act was passed which allows the property holders to peti- 
tion the governing bodies of townships in the same man- 
ner as they did the county officers. By this law the prop- 
erty holders agree to pay 10 percent of the cost for the 








special benefits conferred, the state to pay 23 percent 
of the cost, and the township 67 percent. By this 
method the improvement remains a township road and 
the township is required forever to keep it in repair. 

A point kept in view has been the building of contin- 
uous lines through the state, consisting of what may be 
called trunk lines. 

One chapter in this report is entitled “the curse of 
narrow tires,” in which the immense damage done to 
even the best roads by the heavy loads on narrow tires, 
encouraged by the fact that the roads are good, is 
pointed out and the legislature is urged to remedy the 
evil. This, by the way, is ome of the most important 
secondary questions connected with the subject. The 
best road may be ruined by narrow tires under heavy 
loads, while an inferior road may be kept in good con- 
dition by the use of wide tires. 

The report contains a good many tables of special 
value showing the amount of material required for roads 
of different widths and depth of surface, cost etc., and 
is replete with arguments and facts which could be used 
effectively by all good roads advocates. It is published 
by the office of the commissioner of public roads at Tren- 
ton, N. J. 





CASH DISCOUNT AGAIN. 


Some readers of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN take 
exception to a recent editorial comment to the effect 
that the custom of deducting freight from an invoice 
based on a delivered price before figuring the discount 
for cash is an illogical one. Their objection to that 
characterization of the custom is apparently inspired by 
the fear that it might tend to unsettle a custom which 
is a useful and convenient one for the shipper. We 
believe, however, that the custom is so firmly fixed and 
so thoroughly recognized both by the lumber trade and 
by the courts that any such abstract criticism will not 
in the slightest degree endanger it, and that therefore 
they are unnecessarily concerned. 

Looked at from a purely reasonable basis, when a 
contract is made to deliver an article at a given point 
at a given price, payment of freight is partial payment 
for the goods and the buyer is no more concerned as to 
what the amount of that freight may be than he is as to 
the cost of stumpage or of manufacture. But this 
custom, so universally recognized that the man who 
fails to follow it robs the shipper to that extent, had 
its origin in the former custom of selling lumber at 
the mill, the buyer taking possession of it there and 
paying freight or otherwise securing its transportation 
to wherever he wished to use it. Then came, with the 
expansion of the lumber trade and particularly in view 
of the variableness of railroad freight rates, a guarantee 
of a certain rate; and then came a delivered price. 

But the custom of deducting freight before figuring 
the discount for cash, the remainder of the invoice 
being called its net, injures no one and in addition 
possesses some advantages to the manufacturer and 
wholesaler. The manufacturer must for his own sake 
reduce his business to an f. o. b. mill price. With 
him, whatever the transaction may be to the buyer, he 
must know that he has secured a certain price for his 
lumber at the mill or at his wholesale yard, where all 
the items of cost can be concentrated. He considers 
that his investment ends there and he is willing to 
accept a cash discount only on that part of it in which 
he has an investment, and that part does not include 
the freight in making delivery. 

When a trade custom is universally recognized, es- 
pecially if it does no injustice to any one, the courts 
always maintain it, and so this method of figuring 
the cash discount, universal in the lumber trade, is 
sustained by the courts, and a buyer who does not do 
business in accordance with it is looked upon with sus- 
picion and at once loses standing; so whatever the 
abstract merits of the case may be there is no question 
at all as to the fact and its weight in determining 
business methods. 


BREEDERS OF DEMORALIZATION. 


There may have been a time in the lumber trade 
when the policy of dumping stock in sections outside 
of one’s ordinary field of distribution was safe or 
reasonably so, but that time has passed. There may have 
been a time when a man could go out with a surplus 
in some item and dispose of it at a cut price without 
demoralizing or seriously affecting the market for a 
commodity, but that time has passed. And yet people 
still indulge in these little pleasantries, still use these 
old methods of disposing of their lumber and imagine 
that they themselves go free of punishment. But they 
are mistaken. They hurt others first, but themselves 
as certainly. 

With a greater range of trade; with more uniform 
freight rates; with sections far separate put on prac- 
tically an even basis by blanket rates; with one wood 
competing with another and all sections mutually inter- 
dependent, there is practically no such thing as a dump- 
ing ground left-in the United States. 

It is an old proposition in physics that action and 
reaction are equal. That did not seem to be the case 
at one time in the lumber business, for there was an 
inert barrier of distance and difference in customs and 
requirements which seemed to protect the one who 
performed the unloading act from the effect of the 
reaction, but that barrier has been broken down and 
cleared away. 

There is such a thing as natural distributing terri- 
tory, but no longer is it exclusive. For example, Mich- 
igan and Minnesota, or Alabama and Arkansas, compete 
in Indiana. Let a Minnesota white pine man conclude 
that he will dump a surplus in western Pennsylvania, 





entirely outside of his ordinary range of distribution, 
and he will find that his Michigan competitor in Indiana 
also sells normally in that western Pennsylvania dis- 
trict, and the new competition teads to drive him out 
of that field and make his efforts more pronounced in 
Indiana; so in his own distributing field the original 
trespasser is hurt. Such instances could be multiplied 
and amplified until the whole country could be seen to 
be covered with a network of these’ interacting in- 
fluences. 

Again, the man who thinks he has a surplus and 
seeks to move that surplus by a cut price while main- 
taining values on the rest of his list will find that 
some other competitor is long on and pursues the same 
methods with some item which he is holding firmly, 
and some other competitor cuts some other item, until 
the whole list is murdered piecemeal. 

If the lumber trade could appreciate the fact that 
the man who makes a dumping ground of any territory, 
no matter how remote, or who cuts the price to move 
any item, is demoralizing not only his competitor’s 
trade and territory but his own, there would be less 
of it than there is. Just now the folly of such tactics 
is especially apparent. In the yellow pine trade, for 
example, definite reports as to shortage and surplus 
show that what one man is large on is scarce with his 
neighbor. If they would get together and even up 
their stocks among themselves they would find only a 
moderate supply for a good demand and there would be 
a firm market. As it is, this one does his best to de- 
moralize one part of the list and that one another part 
of it, until it is all in a condition of unprofitable chaos 
which is the despair of every sane man and the cause 
of exasperation to all branches of the trade. 


A LUMBER CITY. 


When the census department issued its reports on the 
population of cities, it developed that the city of the 
100,000 population class that had increased proportion- 
ately the most during the ten years was Toledo, Ohio. 
Ten years ago the census gave the population as 81,434. 
It was a sizable town, but this year it is accredited 
with containing 131,822 people, with an increase in the 
ten years of 61.88 percent. The very few cases of a 
greater ratio of increase to be found in the country are 
among the smaller places, none of which are yet in 
the 100,000 class. This means that 50,388 people were 
added to Toledo’s population during the decade. The 
actual numerical increase was not as large in Toledo 
as in Buffalo, Cleveland, Detroit, Milwaukee amd Chi- 
cago, but the percentage was much heavier. Buffalo’s 
gain was 37.77 percent, Cleveland’s 46.07, Detroit’s 
38.77 and Milwaukee’s 39.54. 

This proud position of being the most rapidly grow- 
ing of the large cities of the United States has stimu- 
lated local pride and now Toledo is prepared to reach 
out for almost any homor. It now claims second place 
among the lumber markets on the great lakes, conceding 
first place to Chicago. While judgment on this claim 
may be withheld until the returns are in, certainly 
Toledo has developed a remarkable business. 

A recent article in a Toledo paper claims that Toledo's 
lumber business for the current year will amount to 
from 400,000,000 to 500,000,000 feet, and that there 
is now on hard in the eleven wholesale yards of that 
city between 350,000,000 and 400,000,000 feet. The 
Toledoites claim pre-eminence over Buffalo on the ground 
that much of the business accredited to that city and 
the Tonawandas merely passes through it in transfer 
from lake to canal boats, and should not properly be 
considered part of its lumber trade, At Toledo, on the 
contrary, the business involves the actual buying, hand- 
ling through yards and selling again of the lumber. As 
far as Cleveland is concerned, the Toledo people do not 
seem quite so confident, but still insist on premiership 
of the Lake Erie ports, and their claim will be good- 
until further returns are ir. 

The rapid growth of Toledo has built up a heavy 
local business, in addition to which it is well located 
for shipments through Ohio and, to some extent, out- 
side the boundaries of that state. The lumber district 
of Toledo is one of the most convenient and accessible 
to be found in any of the great lake cities, while its 
railroad facilities are ample. : 

Altogether the city on the Maumee has done big 
things in a lumber way and if population be taken into 
account it is unquestionably the leading wholesale 
market of the United States. There are a number of 
larger markets, but they all exceed Toledo in population 
much more than in the quantity of lumber handled. 
Perhaps, therefore, it may be granted the title, “The 
Lumber City.” 


NORTH CAROLINA AS AN EXAMPLE. 


The development of the south is one of the favorite 
subjects of economic writers and of southern writers 
generally. The LumBerMAN has heretofore called atten- 
tion to the rapid increase in the number of woodworking 
establishments in the south, as distinguished from saw 
and shingle mills which turn out a rough product merely. 

To illustrate to what an extent the lumber of the south 
is being worked up, the LuMBERMAN has gone through @ 
lumber mercantile agency book to determine the extent 
of this development in North Carolina, which is 4 
typical southern lumber state, though with hardwoods 
rather than pine its specialties. This state has probably 
a greater variety of timber than any other in the coun- 
try. It has every variety of pine, including white pine 
and of the other conifers, spruce and ‘hemlock. It has red 
cedar and cypress and all the hardwoods that grow in 
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the United States except some species that are peculiar 
to the Pacific coast. 

In the agency book reviewed each plant is given a 
classification intended to show what its line of product 
is. We do not vouch for the absolute accuracy of this 
compilation, but it is the best available. It is found 
that there are 170 individuals, firms and companies 
designated as lumber manufacturers. This probably 
means that they have some connection with manufactur- 
ing establishments. There are, however, 503 concerns 
accredited with the possession of a saw mill. This is a 
large number of mills for any one state, though most of 
them are known to be small in capacity and financial 
backing. There are eighty-five shingle mills recorded, 
which is probably below the facts. Coming to wood- 
working establishments, we find that there are 182 plan- 
ing mills and sash, door and blind factories, sixty-three 
establishments manufacturing furniture, chairs, show- 
cases, coffins ete.; thirty-six manufacture wagons, car- 
riages and agricultural implements etc., and twenty-five 
make boxes, crates, veneers etc. This makes 306 wood- 
working establishments in North Carolina according to 
this authority. 

Of particular interest is the number of manufacturing 
establishments using the hardwoods in the shape of fur- 
niture, wagons, agricultural implements etc. This is a 
branch of industry that not long ago was confined 
exclusively to the north, any concern of this sort being 
practically unknown in the south. Now we find small 
towns in North Carolina with five or six such establish- 
ments. The development seems to have been along 
specific lines, certain parts of the state seeming to be 
well supplied while the others lack them, but from the 
fact that they have greatly increased in number in the 
last few years it would seem that their operation has 
proven profitable, 

Other things being equal, there is, of course, an advan- 
tage in locating woodworking establishments convenient 
to the lumber supply. It has been the reproach of the 
south for many years that its hardwoods have gone 
north to be made into furniture, wagons etc., and then 
shipped back. The development of the new south con- 
sists in the utilization of its own resources. It is seen 
in the establishment of cotton factories, oil mills and the 
like, as well as woodworking establishments, and prom- 
ises before long to make the south a still more important 
factor in the industrial development of the country. 


MILLWORK ON WESTERN LUMBER. 


Any new lumber district seeking to introduce its 
product into the general markets of the country has to 
contend with poor quality of manufacture. Such used 
to be the case in the south and at a still earlier period 
the same complaint was made of the mills of Michigan 
and Wisconsin. Even today there are down east deal- 
ers who will say that western millwork will not suit 
their purpose. ‘The lumber cutting may be all right, but 
they profess to believe that quality of the planing mill 
output is inferior. 

When yellow pine dressed and matched material was 
first introduced into the north it met with a very cold 
reception, solely because of the miserable character of 
the millwork done, and it took a long time to overcome 
what was at first a real objection and afterward a preju- 
dice against the southern product. Some mills estab- 
lished a reputation for high grade lumber, but there is 
abundant ground for the belief that yellow pine as a 
general thing was at that time execrably manufactured. 

Now the Pacific coast product is coming into the 
market more generally than ever before and there is 
danger that its progress may be impeded by lack of 
skill, experience and care in its manufacture. Ag in 
the south fifteen years ago, so now on the coast are 
there comparatively few concerns whose planing mill 
product is of standard excellence. Very largely it is 
roughly worked and unevenly matched. It may surprise 
our eastern readers to be told this, for they are in the 
habit of receiving stock from the coast which is equal 
in millwork to that made anywhere, but it is simply 
because the average mill, or the poorer kind of mill, has 
not yet gone into the eastern field. 

There are good mills and poor ones on the coast, as 
elsewhere, and the condition of the rail trade of the 
east has been such that for the most part only the 
experienced manufacturers and those equipped with 
ample means have been able to do business on the high 
freight rate demanded to reach the territory east of the 
mountains; but the trade is growing constantly, and if 
the freight rate should be greatly reduced it would lead 
to the entrance of a large number of new concerns into 
the business, most of which we fear would be of the 
Jess desirable class. 

What is needed, therefore, is a better average class 
of millwork, especially in Washington and Oregon. There 
are mills as good there as can be found anywhere, and 
they should be the rule rather than the exception, Any 
coast lumberman who is contemplating branching out 
into the eastern rail trade should understand that his 
goods will be brought into competition and compared 
with those made in the best white pine and yellow pine 
mills. The excellent quality of the timber will not make 
amends for carelessness of manufacture, and if when they 
essay the eastern trade their millwork is not properly 
done and their lumber not cut of even thickness not only 
the delinquents in this respect will suffer but the entire 
industry at well. 

So far fir, cedar and redwood have been put on the 
eastern markets in attractive and desirable shape. It 
should be the earnest effort of those interested in the 
business to see that in the rush of material to the east, 
which may take place, their fair reputation be not 
slaughtered by the incompetent and careless. 


_ boiler work. 


THE HARDWOOD SITUATION. 


What weakness exists in the hardwood market seems 
to be fully accounted for by the fact that surplus stdcks 
are almost entirely of off grade material and, to some 
extent perhaps, by the policy of those who, going in too 
heavily a year ago, loaded themselves up with high 
priced material which now they must sell in order to 
meet their accruing obligations. The tremendous 
demand at high prices for hardwoods encouraged a great 
many small operators to investments beyond their means. 
Some of them bought little tracts of lumber, some of 
them logs, some of them lumber, all at high prices, and 
when prices declined and the demand lessened somewhat, 
their creditors began to insist on payment. 

This cause, however, is unimportant compared with 
the effect of the low grade stocks which constitute about 
all there is of the surplus we hear about. Good lumber, 
or lumber of standard grades, is not in over supply and 
in many lines there is an absolute scarcity, but the boom 
conditions led to the manufacture of a lot of stuff that 
should never have been put on the market. Perhaps 
this condition is more noticeable in quarter sawed oak 
than in anything else. We have several times referred to 
this condition and it is one that will not be eliminated 
from the market for some time. 

A hardwood lumberman only a week or two ago was 
in the east and had quoted him extremely low prices, 
some of which he took the pains to investigate. In one 
case he was shown invoices for first and second quartered 
white oak at $52 delivered, though not until he had sold 
firsts and seconds quartered oak at the same price at the 
mill in the west. After the buyer had shown him these 
invoices he took him out to look at the stock. He found 
that less than 10 percent of the carload particularly 
in question was of firsts, while at least 35 percent of the 
seconds would, on a rigid system of grading, be classed 
as common. They would pass as seconds if liberally 
treated but not otherwise. 

A number of other instances of a similar sort were 
discovered, yet of course the canny buyer would seek if 
possible to use this class of stock as an argument for 
lower prices. 

According to some, another marked influence in spread- 
ing demoralization, or at least in preventing a firming 
up of values, is the too general circulation of stock 
sheets by those who are not the actual holders of the 
material. For example, two or three concerns may have 
the privilege of selling for a certain manufacturer. All 
of these concerns will list the same stuff. Perhaps three 
or four other concerns, knowing of it and assuming that 
they can buy it, also list it as their own stock on hand, 
so that the little jag of lumber may serve as the basis for 
an apparent supply of five to ten times the actual quan- 
tity. 

The hardwood situation may be summed up apparently 
about as follows: Stocks of good dry lumber are light; of 
off grades are abundant; most consumers have light 
stocks, as is shown by their orders being of the rush 
character; the output for the next six months will be 
light. 





THE RESERVATION OF TIMBER. 


A reproduction of a portion of a discussion before the 
Western Society of Engineers at a recent meeting con- 
tains some interesting points. It had to do with the 
effect on durability ae workability of wood used for 
railroad purposes of preservative processes—creosoting, 
or filling with mineral salts. 

One of the railroad men said that a careful examina- 
tion of western mountain pine was decisive in favor of 
treated timber in respect to transverse strength. Fur- 
thermore, it was stated that in treated ties the spike 
penetrates them with much less crushing or shattering 
effect than with the untreated ties. The spikes drive 
easier and are less likely to go wrong. 

Another member of the society said that he was doing 
at the time some work. at a site adjacent to a saw mill 
in northern Michigan and using fir timber from Puget 
sound and longleaf pine timber from the gulf of Mexico. 
In his service he said the fir, which was cut from trees 
probably 1,000 years old, would not last ten years. 
He looked upon preservative methods as being a patri- 
otie measure because they would lessen the consumption 
of timber and so limit the drain upon the forest resources 
of the country. 

Another gentleman, the author of the paper under 
discussion; said: “The treated tie holds the spike very 
much better than the untreated tie, so that hemlock ties 
which have been treated about fourteen years are found 
to hold the spike as well after the second year as the oak 
tie does the first year or two. The oak tie is probably 
superior in holding power at first; but after four or five 
years the hemlock, which if untreated would not hold the 
spike well, is found nearly equa] to oak,” 

The question was asked if the treatment of Oregon fir 
timber was advocated, having an idea that that was the 
best quality of timber that was being used in railroad 
construction for bridges. It was replied that the harder 
layers in fir are so dense that the preservative solution 
penetrates them with difficulty, but as far as the solu- 
tion can be forced into the timber it is a desirable thing. 
Fir is as durable as pine, but that limits its life to about 
twelve years, whereas if it were treated it would prob- 
ably last twenty years and therefore the process would 
be an economical one. 

BAPE 

The Warren City Tank & Boiler Works Company, 
Warren, O., was asked a few days ago to bid on new 
It responded: “We are so busy could mot 
quote on the boiler you ask for.” In return the inquir- 
ing company, the Wadsworth Hardware & Lumber Com- 
pany, of Wadsworth, O., wrote: “If you have more busi- 
ness than you can attend to, vote the, democratic ticket.” 


A WORKER AND HIS WORK. 


(Continued from Front Page.) 
been an important factor in its development along all 
good lines, and therefore it is fitting that he should 
receive this recognition as representative of the con- 
servative yet progressive lumbermen of that great lum- 
ber district at the foot of Lake Erie—of Buffalo and the 
Tonawamdas. 

Mr. Fassett has always given liberally of his ability 
and time and money to the furtherance of. public objects. 
As early as 1875 he was a promoter of lumber trade 
organization. On January 27 of that year he was the 
principal organizer of the Tonawanda Lumbermen’s 
Association. He wrote its constitution and by-laws, 
was its first president, amd was re-elected to a second 
term. He served a term as president of the village of 
North Tonawanda during his residence there in the 
70s, and is a director of the State Bank of Tonawanda. 
Since his first arrival in Tonawanda he has _ been 
absorbed in its development, giving nearly as much 
thought and time to its interests as to his personal 
business. From the start he believed in it and predicted 
its growth, publishing numerous papers on the subject. 
He has been chairman of nearly all committees that at 
various times have been before the state legislature or 
congress to check schemes detrimental to the port of 
Tonawanda or to advocate those in its interest. In 
these ways frequent and arduous work has been meces- 
sary. Particularly important has been his service in 
connection with the improvement of the Niagara river. 
From the beginning he had in charge the work of induc- 
ing congress to improve the channel at a cost of 
$1,000,000—work which was started ten years ago and is 
still going on. 

A noticeable project was the development of Ton- 
awanda island. In 1881, James R, Smith and Mr. Fas- 
sett purchased this island, lying opposite the town, with 
nearly two miles of water front, and Mr. Fassett took 
charge of its development into a lumber district. They 
were obliged to secure charters from the state legislature 
and congress for a railroad drawbridge, against great 
oppositiow. The work of docking, clearing up the 
ground, leveling and filling was a large and. expensive 
undertaking, but was accomplished in a remarkably 
short time, for a tenant was waiting for each yard as 
soon as completed.- Eight large lumber yards now 
occupy the island, carrying in pile over winter more 
than 100,000,000 feet of white pine. It proved a profit- 
able investment. 

At present a resident of Buffalo, Mr, Fassett is in- 
terested in all matters concerning that city and works 
for its interest with almost as great zeal as he displays 
toward Tonawanda. His interest in Buffalo and his 
prominence in public affairs have given him recognition. 
He is a member of the state committee of the New 
York State Commerce Convention. He was a large sub- 
scriber to and is a member of the entertainment com- 
mittee of the Pan-American Exposition Company, having 
in charge the great exposition to be held in 1901.. This 
is to be the first great exposition of the new century. 
It has often been referred to at some length in the 
columns of the LUMBERMAN, and in an early issue will 
be more fully illustrated and described. Though con- 
fined in its scope entirely to the Americas, it will suffer 
little, if any, by comparison with any previous ex- 
position. 

Mr. Fassett’s eminence in the lumber trade and his 
executive ability have been recognized by the National 
Wholesale Lumber Dealers’ Association in his selection 
as chairman of the board of mamagers of its Bureau of 
Information, the most important, in fact the all impor- 
tant, department of that great association. 

Before we close mentior should be made of Mr. Fas- 
sett’s business associates. James R. Smith, of the firm 
of Smith, Fassett & Co., has been mentioned above. He 
is one of the oldest and most substantial lumbermen in 
the Buffalo district. Efficient assistance is rendered by 
Carlton M. Smith, son of the above, and by L. R. Van 
Dervoort, nephew by marriage of Mr. Fassett. 

Personally Theodore S. Fassett is of conservative 
temperament and a believer in a careful and systematic 
way of doing business. He takes more pleasure in 
establishing a reputation for honorable dealings and 
businesslike methods than in the mere amassing of 
wealth. To him lying is the most despicable of vices, 
and the paramount issue in his platform of business 
principles, one which brings legitimate and lasting suc- 
cess, is the Golden Rule. 

He has had no political aspirations and refused a 
nomination for congress from the old Niagara district, 
as noticed in the LUMBERMAN at the time, when nomina- 
tion was equivalent to election. He has had so much 
contact with legislative bodies that the glamor attaching 
to a seat in congress had no attractions for him, and 
for that reason and for business considerations he de- 
clined. Mr. Fassett has always been in politics a demo- 
crat and actively interested in the success of his party, 
but since the term democracy has ceased to mean’ what 
it did up to a few years ago Mr. Fassett, who places 
patriotism before party, has been forced to retire from 
his usual participation in party affairs and waits the 
time when democratic principles shall again be recog- 
nized by the organization which bears the party name. 
What he thinks about this subject will be found in 
another column of this paper. 

Mr. Fassett’s home is on Linwood avenue in Buffalo. 
He has an estimable wife and a daughter. He cares 
little for what is called society, and though he holds 
membership in the leading clubs of Buffalo uses them 
but little. He spends a portion of each year with his 
family in travel, has visited most points of interest in 
this country and Europe, but loves most of all the quiet 
of his own home, 
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THE EDITOR’S EUROPEAN OBSERVATIONS. 





Some Practical, Ethical and [oral Views of the Tipping Practice—It Is More Blessed to Give 
than Receive—The Parisian Cochere a Lordly Being—A Curious 
Exhibit—A Sawn Wood Puzzle. 





The Tipping System and its Effects— 307. 


In making my plans for my European trip this year 
the knowledge previously obtained that I would be ex- 
pected to use my own judgment as to the size of the tips 
to be bestowed, but would be bound by an inexorable 
custom in the number of them, did not escape my calcu- 
lations, and I was especially reminded of it by seeing an 
estimate in a newspaper that the citizens of Great 
Britain and the continent were expecting the present 
summer’s array of American tourists to spend £30,000,- 
000 in their sight seeing, at least £1,000,000 of which 
would be distributed in the form of tips for a more or 
less tangible amount of service. The size of this sum 
was somewhat appalling. but when I figured out about 
what portion of the £30,000,000 I expected to spend 
myself, the corresponding amount of tip did not seem to 
be particularly overwhelming. .The proportion of 1,000 
to 30,000 is a little small, as the custom in France and 
correspondingly elsewhere is to expect about 5 percent 
in tips, in addition to a ground tax of two sous a person. 

Another item, however, which I came across stated 
that in the days of Lord Chesterfield if a man merely 
dined out the cost to him in tips to the servants was 
something like 10 guineas. We have come upon more 
modest times in this particular, but even now a young 





A BOULEVARD SCEND IN PARIS, 


couple without servants who accept an invitation to 
spend a week for shooting at a country house will be 
expected at the lowest estimate to pay a list of tips 
something as follows: 


£. 8. d. 

Head gamekeeper .....sesesseceees 2 0 0 

Under keeper, specially helpful...... 0 5 0 

Butler (this is very low)...-.seeee- 0 5 0 

Footman who looks after guest...... 0 5 0 

\ FROUMOMAIG. oop cccccccess esesecree 0 5 0 
Coachman who drives to and from 

PRAtION. 00 6:9 bcc cvécn doves po ysoe 2 0 

3 2 6 


The Ethical Side of Tipping—308. 


In the beginning tipping was considered as a sort of 
bribe. The craven soul who practiced it desired to get 
more attention or more careful service than he was en- 
titled to. His success in securing it worked an injury 
to others, who were deprived of their just deserts in the 
same proportion that he was favored. In self-defense 
these less favored ones adopted the same plan, and the 
custom became almost universal. The employers of the 
sort of labor which naturally became the recipients of 
tips learned to adjust themselves to the new conditions 
by reducing the wage scale in proportion to the liberal- 
ity of the tip. It is by no means a secret that in many 
cases waiters are not only paid no salary, but ‘have to 
pay for the privilege of their positions. It has come to 
be recognized that the system is bad in principle and evil 
in its effects, and the waiters themselves are organizing 
for its overthrow, while their employers are resisting 
the return to right principles, where they pay the wait- 
ers a fair salary for their services and include in their 
price to the guest the cost of the services as well as of 
the eatables. 


A Waiter’s Training— 309. 


It is hoped that the waiters will succeed in their effort, 
for certainly as a class they deserve to have their 
avocation placed upon a more independent and manly 
basis, In the first place, the waiter must be a good 
looking, healthy young fellow. He must learn first to 
wash dishes, clean silverware and do other scullion 
work; then an experience in the wine cellar, after which 
he goes to the storeroom, becomes acquainted with the 
making of coffee, tea and chocolate and with the arrang- 
ing of the fruits, cheese, ete., belonging among the latter 
courses of the repast; and. finally, he appears in the 
dining room as a general utility man at the beck and 
call of the general waiters. He learns that most diffi- 
cult thing to the masculine mind, the proper folding 
and proper arrangement of a table cloth, as well as the 
setting of the table. Finally he is given a single table 
to wait upon, then a second, and later on a third, mak- 


ing a total of twelve persons, the usual limit of a com- 
petent waiter. 


Utility of the Tip—310. 


Speaking from the fullness of experience, I can testify 
that to tip is to smooth life’s pathway, and the Ameri- 


can traveler who neglects it will be a neglected and for- 
lorn subject of those who, as Milton puts it, “only stand 
and wait.” The English cab driver, according to cus- 
tom, is entitled to a small gratuity outside of the regu- 
lar legal tariff. The railway station porter will size up 
your baggage and expect a corresponding recognition of 
his service in handling it. The train guard will locate 
you greatly to your advantage in a commodious com- 
partment when with a wink you suggest the reward 
that awaits him. The rattle of small coin, or a signifi- 
cant gesture of your right hand toward your pocket is a 
wonderful open sesame everywhere. Even the English 
policeman—the best in the world—is not insensible to 
the influence of a few paltry coppers. He knows every 
street, alley and byway in the world’s metropolis, and 
will at the same time direct the stream of never ceas- 
ing travel and give you the necessary directions you are 
seeking, with a suavity and grace that will make you 
regret that your fee to him had not been larger. 


Its Conventional and Legal Recognition — 311. 


Of interesting experiences with waiters in cafes I 
now recall but one, where I ate for some time at a 
dining saloon and was served by a red-headed, chubby 
faced English boy. I expected to “fix” the boy at the end 
of my visit, the same as in a hotel, but here I should 
have bestowed my tip at the end of this meal, and this 
important point in the etiquette of tipping was com- 
municated to me by the greeting I received, at first cor- 
dial, but becoming more and more politely chilly until 
I recognized the situation. Upon another occasion—in 
Rome—I was given a tongue lasliing by an Italian 
cabby because I neglected to give him a day laborer’s 
wages in addition to the regular tariff. Thereafter I was 
careful to inquire whether the amount charged was the 
real amount I was expected to pay, or only a foundation 
upon which to rear such a superstructure as my gen- 
erosity might suggest; and whatever the custom was I 
attempted to follow it. 

In one instance, at least, the custom of tipping has 
been legally recognized. In a hotel in Saxony a guest, 
after a four weeks’ stay, gave “Boots” a tip of 4 marks— 
about a dollar in American money. “Boots” sued for a 
total of 12 marks, or 3 marks a week, and the court 
awarded him 10 marks. The plea was that the plaintiff 
received only his board and lodging from the hotel, and 
had to employ two assistants. He depended for his 
compensation entirely upon tips from the guests, and 
was entitled to receive them regularly. 


Tipping as Viewed by the Tipped—312. 


Most of my personal observations upon the tipping 
system have been as the donor of the tip; but in at least 
one instance I have been able to view the matter from 
the standpoint of the person to whom the tip is offered. 
It happened one morning at sea, and I presented a very 
slouchy appearance, I must confess, as I worked my way 
to the Lucania’s hurricane deck. We had experienced 
quite a blow in the night and no one slept, while many 
were sick. One of my roommates, Father Blank, of 
Dublin, managed to save himself from a very serious 
illness, he assured me, by keeping a flask close to his 
nose during most of the night. My other roommate was 
a Galveston (Tex.) banker, and on the morning in ques- 
tion had preceded me to the deck where he could breathe 
more easily. Following his example I soon found relief 
from my disturbed feelings in trying to relieve the suf- 





“A lady beckoned me to hold her.” 


ferings of others. A lady beckoned me to hold her, say- 
ing that her husband was flat on his back below. After 
being satisfied that the lady’s husband was really not in 
sight I put my arms about her as tightly as I could. 
I was somewhat embarrassed, feeling that we were being 
observed, and found that there are occasions when excited 
people are difficult'to handle. We must have presented 
quite a spectacle, as my own toilet had been neglected, 


my mustache dropped and my hair was : disheveled. 
Together we furnished a picture of despair and desper- 
atin, but I never faltered. 

]t is sometimes difficult to do a good turn gracefully; 
bui the pressure of my hands in the vicinity of her corset 
brought forth copious responses in the shape of fluids and 
sojids. As from my point of vantage I gazed upon her 
swanlike neck and narrow waist I could not for the life 
of me tell where all the stuff came from. When at last 
I ruthlessly tossed the wilted woman upon a sofa in 
the grand salon she looked at me with wild eyes, reached 
for her pocketbook and finding it offered me a shilling, 

I waved her wealth aside, found my way back to the 
deck, and a big stout man immediately showed the dis- 
tress signal by frantically waving to me for assistance. 
I nipped his left arm as blithely as a trained nurse in 
the hospital assists a patient, but before I could reach 





“His pet dog eyed me with suspicion.” 


the rail with him the fat man exploded. His pet dog 
eyed me with suspiciom as I slapped the fat man on 
the back and urged him to abandon all his stomach con- 
tained if he would return to a normal condition of body 
and mind. I helped him back to his chair with a horri- 
ble suspicion that he, too, might offer me a tip, and 
feeling that I could throttle him then and there if he 
did so, but knowing full well that I would not be equal 
to that task unless he were more than half sick. How- 
ever he was too far gone even to say “Thank you,” much 
less put his gratitude into more tangib!e form. 


The ‘*Cochere’’ and His Harvest - 313. 


The Parisian cabby was master of the situation this 
summer and was fully equal to the autocratic oppor- 
tunities of a position to which he is always ready to 
aspire. The cut which I herewith reproduce is a fair 
specimen of the type . 
of gentleman who, if 
the coin you place in 
his hand be a liberal 
one, can easily im- 
press you with the 
sense of your own im- 
portance, but other- 
wise can convince you 
that you are a very 
small personage in- 
deed and that it is a 
great condescension 
upon his part to place 
himself and equip- 
age at your disposal. 
Transportation facil- 
ities were sadly in- 
adequate, although 
later there were some 
underground = electric 
railways opened which: tended somewhat to relieve 
the situation. Ordinary cab rates in Paris are very 
reasonable, but it requires a great deal of nerve 
to offer a cabby the ordinary rates this year, especially 
if your own command of the French language is not 
amply sufficient to meet the occasion, The cabby, what- 
ever his tongue, is a- fluent talker when aroused, and 
it is not pleasant to get into an argument over a small 
sum of money in the presence of a large crowd, always 
inclined as they are to persiflage at the expense of 
the unfortunate victim of the cabby’s ridicule and invec- 
tive. As a matter of fact, however, the enhanced ideas 
of the cabbies in the matter of remuneration were by 
other visitors laid quite directly at the feet of the 
Americans, who started in at the outset by handing 
a cabby such a sum as would be appropriate for @ 
similar service at home; usually an advance of 50 
to 100 percent upon the legal rates in Paris. 


The Wizard of the Band Saw—3!4.- 


Ten thousand things impress themselves upon one’s 
mind in looking over a great collection of exhibits 
such as were to be found at the Paris exposition this 
year. Not only have the great collections from America 
exploiting agricultural implements, lumber manufacture 
and other commercial, scientific or art expositions 
indelibly impressed the thousand and one students 
from America who went there for the express purpose 
of accumulating information regarding the products 0 
their own and other countries, but there were many 
small things crowded in upon the attention of visitors, 
and ‘these’ were usually giver a setting that emphasi 
and helped impress the mind with their importance. 





A PARISIAN CABBY. 
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An instance in this attractiveness of little things was 
the ingenious work of Frank Pflum, who was found 
day in and day out at the J. A. Fay & Egan Company 
exhibit, in the Champ de Mars—and almost every per- 
som who attended the World’s Fair knows who he is, 
for he occupied a similar position at that time. He 
represented the same company at the Cincinnati indus- 
trial Exposition, and his work was in the line of pro- 
ducing trinkets and puzzles from wood by ingenious use 
of a Fay & Egan Company band saw. He used a 3-inch 
blade that im time was filed down to almost a wire and 
with this was able to produce balls from square blocks 





FIRST BALL PUZZLE MADE AT PARIS. 


of various sizes. While confronted with a multitude of 
visitors who never had seen anything of the kind he 
would run his saw through these balls in all directions, 
winding up with a maze of scroll work of thirty-six to 
forty pieces that constituted a perfect ball that he could 
take apart and put together with ease, forming a puzzle 
for the novice. 

At all hours a gaping crowd surrounded Mr, Pflum,; 
watching the amazing and to them inexplicable dexter- 
ity with which his saw, guided by a master hand, 
worked faster than the eye could follow into and around 
the small spheres, turning out scrolls each in itself a 
perfect piece but each of which the watchers could have 
taken oath was repeatedly cut into a thousand pieces. 
The sinuosity of the inside of a ripened walnut, exag- 
gerated, will incompletely illustrate the appearance of 
the ball. Thousands of these puzzles were carried away 
by visitors from various courtries, and it was my dis- 
tinguished privilege to take away with me the first one 
made at the Paris exposition this year, within a few 
hours after power had been attached to the band saw, 
presented to me by Mr. Pflum as an act of friendship and 
presented to me by Mr. Pflum as an act of friendship, 
and a picture of which souvenir is herewith reproduced. 


A Unique Forest Exhibit. 


The Hungariar forest exhibits were altogether prob- 
ably the most unique to be seen at the exposition. There 
was a considerable display along commercial] lines; but 
what probably attracted the most attention was the 
stuffed reproduction of various hunting scenes, the ani- 
mals in which were as lifelike as possible. These were 
in the Palais des Fortes; but as an exterior exhibit they 
had a fantastic sort of monstrosity built of various 
woods in the rough, with the bark on. It was quite 
interesting as a rustic piece of work and I reproduce a 























A HUNGARIAN FORESTRY EXHIBIT. 


cut of it herewith; but of course it would not give the 
Onlooker ag good an idea of the characteristics of the 


wee as ttee sections in the polished and unpolished 


J.E.D. 

















The Magic Number. 

William E. Curtis, the well known correspondent at 
large of the Chicago Record, in a recent letter was 
speaking of the attraction for women (and as much so 
for men) in odd-figured prices. He quotes a merchant as 
saying: 

“Speaking of odd prices, it is a curious fact that those 
ending in nine are more attractive than any other. We 
can sell more of the same article if we offer it for 9 cents 
than for 6, or 19 than 15, or 29 than 25, or 39 than 35, or 
even 30, while 99 cents is the best figure to catch trade. 
We can sell 25 ?— more goods of the same value for 99 
cents than for 75. Why? I don’t know why, except that 
it is a peculiarity of human nature, People like nine for 
the same reason that they dislike thirteen.” 

The occult reason for the attractive influence of the 
number nine may be a matter of mystery to William E. 
Curtis and the merchant whom he was interviewing, but 
to the Order of Hoo-Hoo it is an open secret. It domi- 
nates their business transactions, their selection of 
sleeping car berths and steamship staterooms, largely 
denotes their size of footwear—though never is a good 
Hoo-Hoo so swell headed that it indicates his size of hat 
—and is a potent element of good luck generally in their 
daily lives; for does it not assure them nine chances 
to the other fellow’s one, and Health, Happiness and 
Long Life? 





‘Ship Beech As Before.’’ 


A good story is told by a well known maple flooring 
manufacturer on himself. Some one who was in a hurry 
for a carload of maple flooring and knew of the reputa- 
tion of the goods turned out by this manufacturer sent 
him an additional order with no price named, the only 
requirement being that it should be rushed forward. As 
it happened, the manufacturer had no flooring of the 
particular description named in stock except in beech. It 
may not be generally-known, but it is a fact that there 
are some maple flooring people who put what beech they 
happen to have right in with their maple, the only ap- 
parent difference to the ordinary observer being that the 
beech will average darker than the maple, all of it being 
about the color of the darkest maple. The manufacturer 
said that he concluded to take the chance and ship a car- 
load of beech, and made a price according. Remittance 
was prompt, and the manufacturer was congratulating 
himself on the fact that the shipment had gone through 
without any trouble, when one day he got a telegram 
from the party reading: “Ship at once car load of maple 
flooring. 1f you cannot ship maple, ship beech as before.” 





Col. Warren Wants a Rabbit’s Foot. 


The writer ran across Col. E. M. Warren, the quon- 
dam chief inspector of the white pine grading bureau, 
out in Seattle the other day. He is now, as readers 
of the LUMBERMAN know, manager of the Bratnober & 
Waite Lumber Company, Clear Lake, Wash. When I 
saw him he was just trying to get acclimated not only 
to the weather but also to the ways and customs of 
the Puget Sounders, He expressed himself as more 
than pleased with Washington as far as he had gone. 
He has a lively mill up at Clear Lake, eighty-five miles 
north of Seattle, on the Seattle & International railroad, 
which gives him shipping facilities over all the trans- 
continental railroads, and makes not only lumber but as 
many shingles as about any other concern on the coast. 

But he had recently been experiencing some bad luck. 
Soon after he arrived on the scene, the company’s log- 
ging locomotive and train went.off the track and down 
the mountain side, which necessitated sending the whole 
outfit to a. locomotive and car hospital, and shutting 
down the saw mill in the meantime. 

During the interim, Col. Warren devoted a few 
days to sizing up the leading saw mills in that section 
of the country. He went down to Aberdeen, stopped 
at the Pacific hotel, and the next morning the pro- 
prietor wanted to know of him if he had been :in his 
room all night. It seems two safes in the town had 
been blown open during the night. He stayed one night 
in Hoquiam, and there was another robbery, and he 
went to Seattle and the first night he was there there 
were several holdups and burglaries. 

He went down to Tacoma and Frank Cole took him 
out riding behind his fast horse, _Warren says the horse 
is a “side-wheeler” and nearly spilled them out several 
times. He advised Cole to get a rudder for the buggy. 

While in Tacoma, Col. Warren got up early one 
morning, as is his custom. It is hard to sleep late with 
a troubled conscience. He walked up Pacific avenue and 
spying a pair of shoes in a shop window that took his 
fancy he went in and inquired. of the lone clerk the 
price. The clerk said he did not know, but if he would 
come back in an hour when the proprietor was. there he 
would tell him. He wandered on down the street and 
noticing a sign reading, “Keys Made While You Wait,” 
he dropped in the shop and, handing..the clerk a. key, 
asked him if he could make a duplicate of it for 
him. The clerk took the key and darted out of the 
door and down the street on ‘the dead run, leaving 
Warren amazed at his queer actions, , He wondered /if 
he had-.gone for the police, probably having: taken him 
for a “night: operator.” He’ came’ batk, in» a! few: min- 
utes and said he couldn’t find the proprietor, but if 


Warren would come in later when he was there, he could 
ascertain whether a key could be made for him. War- 
ren left the shop, breathing easier, and went up to 
Seattle on the next boat. He says he will do his shop- 
ping in the city hereafter. Mr, Warren intends to make 
Seattle his home, and have his office there, and it may 
be that he has already acquired the Seattle prejudice 
against Tacoma. 





— 


Breaking the Record for Meanness. 

Commenting on the characterization recently made 
by the LUMBERMAN of the man who would take part in 
a price list meeting and support a vote for an advanced 
price list and go right out of the meeting and cut the 
price, as a typically and phenomenally mean man, a 
friend of the LUMBERMAN said that it reminded him of 
an experience that came within his own observation. 

At a meeting of a woodenware association the matter 
of prices was up for decision, and it was evident that 
they were to be advanced. Opinion in that direction 
was substantially unanimous. The chairman of the 
meeting was one of the strongest advocates of the ‘ad- 
vance. After the session had beén in progress for 
some time and the sentiment had been determined and 
all that was: needed was a vote, the chairman excused 
himself for a moment, hurried down stairs, met a 
heavy eastern buyer and made with him a deal for a 
very large amount of goods at the old price. The whole 
proceeding took but a few minutes, when the chair- 
man returned, took up the gavel again, proceeded with 
the meeting, put the question of: the price advance and 
it was carried. Of course, at the time the object of 
the chairman’s retirement was not known, but the 
facts came out after ‘a while and were conclusively 
demonstrated. 

The relator of the above instance thinks that case 
about capped the climax of business meanness, and its 
effrontery was as remarkable ds its meanness. 


“—_ 





Go to the Ant, Thou Sluggard. 

The industry of the ant has been proverbial since 
the time of Solomon, and perhaps before, but the enter- 
prise of the variety that is found in the United States 
has recently been displayed in a new way. 

It is a matter of common knowledge that in some 





INSECT COMPETITION IN SHINGLES. 


countries the ants native there destroy most varieties 
of wood, or at any rate they destroy such woods as are 
common to this country, but no one has suggested the 
necessity of defending hoes stocks piled here against 
their ravages. It may be, however, that the progressive- 
ness of this country is bringing about a mental and 
physical development of our native ant which may cause 
trouble. At any rate, trouble has been caused over in 
Saginaw, Mich., for from W. B. Mershon, of that city, 
we have received samples of some dimension shingles 
into a bundle of which ants burrowed until they 
ruined them. To show what they accomplished we re- 
produce a photograph of two of these shingles. Mr. 
Mershon said: “These shingles have not been in our 
stock shed such a great while, maybe six or seven months, 
but we found the bundle almost destroyed and a pro- 
cession of ants lugging off fine sawdust.” 

As Mr. Mershon, is a-man of erudition we presume 
that this expression “sawdust” is used advisedly and 
refers to the peculiar cutting mechanism with which 
the ants are provided, We would like to know whether 
Mr. Mershon is not prepared to demonstrate that the 
creatures have provided themselves with an adaptation 
of ‘the ‘fanious Mershon band re-saw. 

Again it would be interesting to know what the arts 
ate doing with all this “sawdast.” Not being a news- 
paper man, Mr; Mershon did not interview the ‘ants as 
to tlie purpose for which they Were carrying away his 
good ‘pine. We fancy if he had, and ‘had ‘uséd a mictro- 
scope in is investigation, he would have found that in- 
stead of sawdust the ants had been manufacturing short» 
ceiling with which to line their houses, 
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Little Falls, Minn., is always full of stories of amus- 
ing incidents in a lumber salesman’s life. He told a 
bunch of them the other day, one of which was par- 
ticularly funny. : 

Mr. Penfield says it occurred at a small village in 
central Iowa, where there is a half-restaurant and half- 
hotel sort of an affair at which the travelimg men have 
to stop, and it is not any too good at that. ‘The name of 
the village “Pen” would not give, as he expects to have 
to stop at the hotel again. One hot day recently “Pen” 
was sitting out under the awning in front of the hotel 
on the sidewalk waiting for dimmer. Another traveling 
man was sitting near and a mongrel cur was stretched 
out in the shade asleep. The landlord came out and 
rang a great bell for dinner. At the first stroke of the 
bell the dog, suddenly awakened from dreams of canine 
heaven of plenty to eat amino fleas, arose and let out 
most piteous howls. The traveling man, taking it all 
in, before the landlord could say a word, shouted to the 
dog: 

“Shut up, you fool dog! You've got no howl coming. 
You haven’t got to eat in this hotel!” 

“Pen” says the landlord was wild. He jumped about 
four feet up in the air and then turned in and roasted 
the travelimg man who had had the audacity to insin- 
uate that his hotel did not set a good table, and at the 
same time “Pen” and several other bystanders had a 
good laugh. 


Why Saw Mill Labor is Scarce. 


Most of the southwestern yellow pine mill men, in fact 
all the saw mill men in that part of the country, have a 
world of trouble just now with the labor question. This 
year the usual trouble is intensified by fully double thé 
number of negroes quitting lumbering. In many cases 
the mills are running on half the usual quota of labor 
and the situation is growing desperate. Of course, 
10-cent cotton is the cause of it all, and the negro popu- 
lation has taken to the plantations, where in some cases 
planters are paying $1 to $1.25 a hundred to cotton 
pickers. As a good able bodied “nigger” can pick 450 
to 500 pounds a day and is paid cash every week the 
exodus is quite natural. 

“You can’t blame the ‘nigger’ after all,” said C. E. 
Walden, manager of the Sabine Tram Company, at Beau- 
mont, Tex., the other day. “I know of a negro who left 
the mill and took his whole family of a wife and nine 
children to the cotton country up the state. Everyone 
of ’em could pick some cotton, and the wages for this 
bunch aggregated $26 a day—pretty good pay for a 
negro family. Well, they kept at it for two or three 
weeks, and the ‘nigger’ came back to town, bought him- 
self a team of mules and a wagon, a new suit of clothes 
for himself, a new gown for the old woman, a bolt of 
cloth, a hundred pounds of flour, a side of bacon, all the 
candy the children could eat in a month, feed for the 
mules, new shoes all round, paid off his mortgage, stood 
around all day and accumulated a jag, and drove home 
with $47 in his pocket. No wonder we mill men can’t 
get labor.” 








Among the Alligators. 


Down at the “Cypress King” mill at Bowie, La., owned 
by the estate of William Cameron of Texas and managed 
by T. Gordon Reddy, jr., is a cypress log pond which was 
the pride of Mr. Cameron during his life. It is large and 
deep and besides being constantly filled with cypress logs 
it is also full of alligators ranging in size from two 
feet up to fourteen or fifteen in length. The old bull 
alligator of the flock is fifteen feet, or “near about,” as 
the negro would say, and his harem includes a choice 
collection of lady ‘gators of all sizes, complexions and 
tempers. Mr. Reddy’s office assistant says that the 
young alligators are in considerable demand by the retail 
lumber dealers for pets. He said: 

We arc occasionally asked to ship a young one with a 
car of lumber and have done so in a few instances. We 
just get a “nigger” to catch him and we throw him into 
the car after loading it with cypress, and I suppose he 
reaches his new home all right. e haven't had any kicks 
yet. I presume they'll live for two or three weeks without 
food, just as a horned toad will. But, mind you, we're 
not offering any premiums of this sort—they’re too hard 
to catch, and besides this hasn’t been a good season for 
alligators, anyhow. 





Ten Ice Boxes. 


Down in southeast Arkansas is a mill man whose name 
is too well known to need repeating and who likes his 
cold bottle of beer during the hot, weather. He does not 
forbid his men from drinking it and permits them to 
indulge moderately every Saturday, and his various fore- 
men and superintendents to keep it on tap at all times. 
A few weeks ago, during a particularly heated spell of 
weather, this manufacturer came'to town and hunted up 
a local hardware house. He seemed irritated and he 
said to the clerk: 

“How much are ice boxes?” 

“Well, we can sell you ice boxes from $8 up.” 

“Send ten up to my mill,” 

“But, if you’ll excuse my curiosity, what on earth do 
you want with ten?” 

“Well,” said the mill man, getting back his temper, 
“you see, every time I go down to the mill to see my 
superintendent or out to the yard to talk to the fore- 
man, or out in the woods to the camp; or over. to the 
bookkeeper’s house, I find they can’t keep their beer 
cold,” 

PAPAL PDIP I 

A New York concern is manufacturing sawdust into 
bricks for floor deadening, refrigerator lining, etc.; also 
into a nonconducting flexible covering for steam pipes, 
ete. 














When Asked Our Names. 


My new fall overcoat was folded and laid over the 
back of the chair in a manner that the glistening silk 
lining showed at its very best. When the coat shall 
become old and spotted, with holes inside, it will be 
folded the other side out, so that all blemishes will be 
covered. By observing how a fellow handles his over- 
coat it is easy to tell whether he has a new one or not. 

The yard mar was not in the office at the time I was 
manipulating my outer garment, but he soon came in 
briskly brushing his hands together, as though he had 
been handling lumber, and was asked if he was So-and- 
So? “That is what they call me,” he said, in a way 
that might lead one to think that the caller had come 
there to draft him into the army and rush him off 
before he could say good-bye to his family. As soon as 
he found out who the villain was he warmed up ir an 
instant. Out came his hand and he squeezed my deli- 
cate fingers until they ached. Really, he is a warm 
hearted man; but it seems to be the habit of so many 
men to coolly greet strangers who may call at their 
business places. Nearly everybody is all right after a 
minute or so, but why shouldn’t we be all right the 
first minute? 

Of course no one can positively foresee the mission 
of a stramger. He may want to sell us a brass brick 
for gold for aught we know, but the probability is he 
does not. Ninety-nine times in a hundred his object 
is legitimate. He may be soliciting life insurance or 
selling books—and even then his object is legitimate. 
When any man is trying to earn an honest living, doing 
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“Send him away happy.” 


the best he knows how, he is entitled to as much respect 
as though he were president. 

In the matter of showing respect to others one of 
the kings among men was Tom Sheppard—straight as a 
chalk line, good natured and jolly always, and with a 
heart that never beat out of tume. Of the thousands of 
lumbermen I have known he was perhaps the one I knew 
best. I sat in his office when all sorts of people would 
come in, men, women and boys selling shoestrings, sassa- 
fras, gum, writing paper, pop corn, and never was he 
heard to say “Get out of here!” “Go ’way!” remarks 
which so often are made to these people in the stores 
and offices in big cities. No matter whether a person 
was dressed in broadcloth or his clothes hung in tat- 
ters, he was invariably met with a kind word. Then out 
on the street late at night when a tired, shivering news- 
boy would be crying his wares Tom would call him to 
him, buy his whole bundle of papers and send him away 
happy. I used to hear it said, “It is strange how a 
man so social, so free hearted; a man on whose shoul- 
ders business matters seemimgly rest so lightly, can 
make money.” But he did make money. He was one 
of the best lumbermen that the great Chicago lumber 
mart has ever known, and the dollars rolled into his 
coffers. No doubt everything is all right, but if I were 
pulling the strings the hypocrites and hogs would be 
called hence, and such men as Tom Sheppard would 
be left to make the world brighter and their friends 
happy. 

This coolness to strangers at first sight should if 
possible, it seems to me, be overcome. Not lomg since 
I marched up to the opening in the filagree work in 
front of a desk, remarking, “This is Mr. So-and-So, I 
suppose.” “I am he!” came the friendly and hearty 
response, and every accent of the voice said “What can I 
do for you?” Now, if I had been a purveyor of shoe 
blacking or of the Life of Dewey; if I had been selling 
corn planters or washing machimes, and this man had 
not been interested, no doubt he would have told me as 
cordially that he wanted none of it. Then I should have 
gone on thinking that I had met a gentleman. 


Mes Legal Kinks. 
When chatting with a yard man ir the street the other 


day in the town which I honor by my residence, a point’ 


came up that no doubt will interest every retail dealer 








who reads this department. This yard man gave an 
order and the car was stuffed with three or four thou- 
sand feet more of that particular lumber than he wanted. 
A contractor was in a hurry for some of the material 
and as soor as the car arrived the lumber required by 
him was shoved out and hauled away.- Then the yard 
man began to reflect on the stuffing act. Was he obliged 
to accept and pay for lumber which he had never 
ordered? He did not want to be rash and put his foot 
in it, so he sought the advice of a lawyer. As Brother 
Chesley tells us, there are lawyers and lawyers, the 
majority of them incompetent, but this particular law- 
yer I happen to know does not rank with the sticks, He 
told the yard man that the cheapest way out of it was 
to pay the bill; that he should have known by the 
invoice whether he wanted to accept the lumber or not, 
and that if he did not want it he should have left the 
car intact subject to the order of the shipper. Having 
accepted the invoice without protest he virtually accepted 
the lumber that followed. A recent supreme court 
decision, the lawyer said, bears directly on this point. 

Kink No. 2 pertains to loss in blind yards by fire, 
Blind yards, you know, are scattered all over the coun- 
try, and it may transpire that when these yards burn, 
should such be their unfortunate fate, the owners of 
the lumber will be unable to collect a cent on the insur- 
ance policy. At any rate, a blind yard did burn and the 
imsurance company refused to pay, on the ground that 
the owner did not insure the lumber and the case is now 
being contested in court. It would seem from the stand- 
point taken by this insurance company you have no right 
to insure my property, nor I yours; that if I insure 
property claiming it is mine wher really it belongs to 
— one else I am entitled to no recompense in case of 
oss. 

This may prove to be law or it may prove not to be; 
as said above, the court will decide. If decided to be law 
it will have a far reaching effect. All over the country 
life insurance policies are paid by outside parties, and 
on the face of it this phase of insurance would be 
equally affected. It has come to my knowledge, however, 
that there are blind yard men who are more careful 
regarding the way they are imsured than they once 
were, and also that there are insurance agents, whose 
interests are of course the interests of the insured, who 
are going slow in some of those matters which heretofore 
have been little considéred. I was told by an incor- 
porated lumber company that an agent to whom it 
recently applied for a policy refused to write it in the 
name of the company, asserting it was not the thing to 
do, but instead it was written in the names of all the 
members of the company. 

I broached this point to a lawyer, lightly touching 
him so he would not expect a fee, and it was his ver- 
sion that any man who is authorized to act as agent 
for others may legally insure the property in his keep- 
ing in his own name unless it be definitely stated to 
the contrary in the policy, and in some policies it is 
so stated. Of course were one of these cases to be 
thoroughly discussed by lawyers a score of wherefores 
and whereases would come to the surface. They would 
pop up until any saint, who was not a lawyer, would 
not know whether he was on foot or riding a horse. 


Disadvantage of Small Stocks. 


A business man who is building a barn out of town 
recently came to me with a tale of woe that evidently 
welled up from the very bottom of his heart. He was 





“A third of the population is farmers.” 


disgusted through and through. The barn is not large 
and three’ weeks before the builder wanted to go to 
work on it he inquired of the retail dealer in a town 
three miles distant if he had the necessary lumber, and 
was told that he had not but would get it. At the end 
of the three weeks, teams were sent for the lumber but 
it could not be had. Again the teams went, and 
the employee in the yard sent out lengths of 
boards which had to -be returned. ‘The carpem 
ters who’ had been’ engaged to do the work 
were disappointed and were obliged to knock off. 
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“This fooling had cost me $10,” said the man. “The local 
manager of the yard seems to be more interested in 
preaking horses than selling lumber, and the man he 
leaves in the yard does not know a fourteen from a 
sixteen-foot board. 

Being acquainted with the yard, I was interested in 
this recital. The yard is located in one of the best one- 
yard towns in the state; in fact the location is so favor- 
able that to my knowledge, there has been talk of putting 
in the second yard. 

This business policy does not strike me as a winner. 
There are men in the trade who try to skin along on 
the smallest possible investment, keep not half of a decent 
stock on hand and depend on ordering even the small- 
est bills. Maybe it pays them—TI don’t believe it does. 
As ‘thas been said in this department before, you can’t 
put your finger on a man who has climbed to the top 
of the trade ladder who has not kept at all times a 
stock of lumber on hand to meet all ordinary demands. 
A tuppenny stock means a tuppenny trade, a statement 
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“Will go to bed fearful.” 


that cannot be gainsayed. This man in question may 
do more building, and he swore up hill and down that 
when that time shall arrive he will haul his Jumber 
from a point nine miles distant. Then the home man 
will jump to the conclusion that he did not get the 
bill because the fellows in the other town underbid him. 
There are yard dealers who lose sight of the fact that 
there are times when men consult their convenience as 
well as the price they pay. 

This way of conducting a lumber yard is an excellent 
one to court competition. There is here and there a 
man in a one-yard town who seems to think that as he 
has the only yard he will sell the lumber anyway, and 
therefore can take his own gait. In several instances I 
have known these men to wake up some fine morning 
conscious of the unwelcome fact that some other dealer 
is “onto” this gait, and will attempt to improve on it. 


Different Types of Competitors. 


The great majority of business men are al! the time 
fearful that there may come in some competition that 
will knock them out. It is for this reason that we have 
so many combinations and trusts against which politi- 
cians and newspapers howl, but in which all of them 
would like an interest if they could have it. It is 
perfectly natural for us to score those men who are 
more successful in business than we are. Every under 
dog howls with discomfiture, and every one of them 
would be on top if he could. 

There are today 50,000 retail lumbermen in the coun- 
try who will go to bed tonight fearful there may be new 
yards located in their towns tomorrow. Then the com- 
petition they already have is rarely of a nature to suit 
them. There are yard men doing business alongside of 
individual yards who wish that those yards would pass 
into the hands of line men, and there are others who 
have line yard competitors and wish they would sell out 
to individuals. You couldn’t in a hundred years find the 
man who is entirely satisfied with the trade conditions 
surrounding him and it is a glorious thing it is so, for 
with satisfaction there would be no effort and conse- 
quently no advancement. It is this desire to better 
ourselves that puts the spikes in our shoes which en- 
ables us to keep our footing on the slippery parts with- 
out falling. 

Undoubtedly the best thing for us to do is to make 
the best of the competition we have, and not worry our 
heads off over it. We don’t like it of course—we don’t 
like to have the poacher watching every corner to get 
in his wedge; if we are poor we are not in love with the 
rich dealer who if he takes a notion can sell lumber at 
cost or below with the effect, as we think, of cutting 
our throats and not materially injuring him; and if 
we are rich we stand in fear of the poor dealer who has 
nothing to lose but who can keep us in hot water. And 
above all have we reason to dislike the competitor who 
will not affiliate; who will not even use“good horse sense, 
who wants the whole earth and goes on bull-headed to 
the end, permitting no one else to make money and mak- 
ing none himself. That is the kind of competitor that 
the sooner he gets out the sooner the trade of the town 
will assume normal proportions, 

A pioneer yard man told me he had settled down to 
the conclusion to make the best of the competition that 
he had, as he had never succeeded in working a change 
that was an improvement. Another dealer told a story 


along this line, the incident he related being so far back 
that the wound had entirely healed. “I had a competitor 
that was meaner than a hog,” he said. “I sold my share 
of lumber, but my dislike for the blank fool was so in- 
tense that I would like to have kicked. him. off. the face 
of the earth. He was no respecter of his word, or of 
anything else so far as I ever learned. It was a two- 
yard town; I knew that one yard would never be let 
alone to monopolize the business, else I would have 
bought him out. I ought to have bought him out and 
run a blind, but I wasn’t quite up to snuff in those days. 
So I kept my eye out for somebody to buy the villain out. 
One spring day there came along a quiet young fellow 
who suggested that he might go into the lumber trade 
if he found an opening to suit him. I tried to impress 
on his mind that there was no better opening than right 
in that town. I told him how many car loads the two 
yards sold, and gave him pointers that I would be very 
shy about giving anyone these days. Would I sell out? 
Well, hardly, but he might try the other fellow. He 
wandered over to the other fellow’s yard, and the first 
I heard around town was that he had bought it. I 


jumped up and cracked my heels together. Finally the 
scamp was going! The young chap came on and his 
first move was to put in a delivery wagon. Of course I 
had to follow. Then he put in improvements around his 
premises, and I, feeling greener than a fool, trailed along 
after him. I have noticed since that it is the original 
fellow that generally gets there, and in a short time I 
discovered that was just what he was doing. Always 
gentlemanly, always honorable, but he was a taking chap. 
To tell the truth he outclassed me, and before the end of 
two years I wished that the old lar and hypocrite that 
I had been the means of getting out of town was back 
again. . Three years from the time my new competitor 
started in he died, and I tell you there was put under 
the ground a decent man.” 

This was kind of a solemn ending of the recital, so I 
threw my overcoat over my shoulder and went up the 
street to the hotel to see what I could find good to eat. 
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POLITICAL DUTY OF BUSINESS MEN | 





As Stated by an Old Line New York Democrat—A Southern Lumberman, a Lifetime Democrat, 
Predicts Business Disaster Unless Bryan be Defeated. 





What a thoughtful, conservative, unemotional, patri- 
otic business man thinks about political matters should 
be of interest, especially when he expresses his opinions 
in a dispassionate and clear manner. Such a man is The- 
odore S. Fassett, of the wholesale lumber firm of Smith, 
Fassett & Co., North Tonawanda, N. Y., and such a pre- 
sentation of his views of the political situation he has 
given to a Tonawanda paper. Mr. Fassett has been a 
lifelong democrat and still claims to be an adherent of 
the old time principles and policies of that party. He is 
not a politician in any sense, except in taking an interest 
in political principles and contests. He has asked noth- 
ing and has nothing to ask in the way of personal pre- 
ferment. Not only is this true, but Mr. Fassett is 
known as a steady going, conservative business man; 
not a spreader, not a business radical from whom radical 
utterances might be expected. His review of the political 
situation which we give below and his attitude toward 
the presidential campaign are just such as might have 
been expected from such a man, calm, clear, straightfor- 
ward. We take pleasure, therefore, in reprinting Mr. 
Fassett’s letter as representative of the views of the bet- 
ter class of sober business men. 


When either a lifelong democrat or republican, without 
any personal prejudice or any intention of leaving his party, 
feels impelled to criticize publicly the candidate of his 
party for the presidency it is safe to believe that he is act- 
uated by a sense of duty that puts patriotism above party, 
and that he must clearly see some danger to his country 
which overshadows duty to party. He may be yy in his 
deductions but he must be honest in his belief, for by such 
action he has nothing to gain but everything to lose, po- 
litically ; therefore his views should at least be entitled to 
thoughtful consideration. 

As a democrat, I fear such future harm to democracy 
and grave danger to the country in the election of William 
J. Bryan because of some of his policies that I feel it my 
duty to add my mite toward averting what seems to me 
would be a catastrophe. 

This country has been for about two years and is today 
in a very prosperous business condition; whether this is 
or is not due to the McKinley administration makes no 
difference with this argument, for present prosperity is an 
acknowledged fact no matter what may have brought it 
about. 

Bryan’s free silver theory, which he said in 1896 was 
the only thing that would make business prosperous, has 
been exploded by the events which have happened since, 
but he sticks to this absurdity against the opinion of over 
half of his party and is assuring the people nearly every 
day from the stump that this is now as fixed a democratic 
doctrine as it was in 96. 

If Bryan shall be elected there are very few men in busi- 
ness who do not believe that a financial panic will be pre- 
cipitated at once. Whether a panic and a stoppage of all 
new enterprises and a general curtailment of business 
would be justified or not makes no difference. The fact 
as I state it is generally conceded, and workingmen and 
their employers have to face this as a condition and not a 
theory. 

It rests then with democrats, whether they be employ- 

ers or employed, thoughtfully to determine whether they 
can afford, either because of conscience or their personal 
necessities, to cast a ballot which might help to bring 
about this disturbance of present prosperous business con- 
ditions. Bourke Cockran, Carl Schurz and a few other 
rominent gold democrats concede the probable panic and 
usiness depression that would follow the election of Bryan, 
but in a spirit which to them seems lofty sentiment they 
say that the defeat of imperialism will be cheaply bought 
if the only penalty be a panic and a return to hard times. 

I notice that these statesmen and most others who ad- 
vance these lofty sentiments are professional men and 
not business men or working men. Prosperous lawyers 
and college professors have not had the personal experi- 
ences with and do not have to participate in the dire re- 
sults of financial pests. with the resultant hard times, 
that the ming ot A usiness man and the unemployed ee 
earner have their dreary wrestle with. Indeed it might 
be said that they can financially afford to talk loftier pa- 
triotism than their commercial brethren. I do not mean 
to place commercialism above patriotism, for I thoroughly 
believe in patriotism which would sacrifice both fortune 
and comfort if the honor and preservation of the country 
demanded it; but the question in this instance is: Can 
either the wage earner or the business man financially af- 
ford to make the sacrifice of present prosperity for what 
he expects to get in return? Those who think they can, 
and believe with Cockran, will vote for Bryan and be proud 
of it. Those who think they cannot afford the loss in in- 
come, and that the questions of imperialism and trusts are 
not of such immediate concern and can be settled later will 
not vote for Bryan and will be proud of it. 

It will be contrary to human experience if the fair 
minded ‘workingman gains either love or respect for Mr. 
Bryan when he hears or reads his speeches, which accord- 
ing to any fair interpretation mean that he is continually 
trying to array the employed against all = 
against all banking institutions, not even excepting, so 


far as I have read, any of the democratic employers, of 
whom there ought to be now and then one who should not 
be put under the ban. It is not the democracy that we 
have loved: and learned from the teachings of Jefferson, 
Jackson, Seymour, Tilden and Cleveland to array labor 
against all capital; sneer at and belittle business prosper- 
ity; sow discontent broadcast by promising labor, lux- 
ury and license impossible of fulfillment. That may be 
populism ; it certainly is not the old fashioned democracy. 
There seems to be no important reason why any democrat 
should shrink from voting his party state ticket, but before 
a true, patriotic democrat, rich or poor, pulls the lever 
that records his vote for the national ticket he should 
have given serious thought to all the probable personal 
consequences that may hinge upon his ballot. 

Tens of thousands of honest, level headed democrats 
are hoping that after this election reason will prevail again 
in their party, and that the malignant fungus of populism 
which has fastened itself to the oa politic of democracy 
will be cast away forever, so that the party, with its old 
health and vigor renewed, may take up the vital questions 
now before the country, and with the return to the part 
councils of the old guard be able to handle them with suc 
common sense and patriotism that it will again be a source 
of pride for an honest voter to affirm “I am a democrat.” 

TuHueEopors 8. Fasserr. 


A SOUTHERN LUMBERMAN ON DEMOCRACY. 


Cuarteston, W, VA., Oct. 16.—The following letter 
was addressed to Governor G. W. Atkinson. It is a 
remarkable letter, coming from a lifelong democrat, as 
showing not only the feeling of the writer but other 
democrats who, he assures the governor, will follow his 
lead in voting and working for McKinley’s election. The 
writer, W. M. Ritter, is one of the largest hardwood 
lumber manufacturers and dealers in the United States 
and operates a number of plants besides the big one at 
Panther, McDowell county, W. Va., employing about 
1,300 laborers: 


CoLuMBus, OHIO, Oct. 8.—Hon. Geo. W. Atkinson, Panther, 
West Virginia—Dear Sir: I have learned with a great deal 
of pleasure that you are to address a republican meeting to 
be held at Panther Wednesday night, the 10th inst., and I 
very deeply regret that’ I will be unable to be present to 
attend your meeting, and extend to you the hosgpitalities of 
the place, but I will be on my way from New York to Colum- 
bus on that day and consequently will be forbidden the pleas- 
ure of seeing and hearing you at Panther. If it were a day 
later I could be there. 

I am very deeply interested in the success of the republican 
party in this campaign, for I am perfectly satisfied in my own 
mind that the defeat of Bryan, with his dangerous ideas on 
the financial question, is of the most vitai importance to the 
welfare of the business interests of the country. I look at 
politics, of course, entirely from the standpoint of the busi- 
ness man and have no political aspirations; as a matter of 
fact I am naturally a democrat, having been born and bred 
in that party and until four years ago I had never voted any- 
thing but the democratic ticket. However, at that time, 
along with a host of other lifelong democrats, I felt that I 
could not follow the lead of Mr. Bryan, as it was not to my 
best interests nor the best interests of the country to elect 
him, and I voted for McKinley. 

I have not seen any good reason to regret my action then; 
on the contrary, everything has developed to convince me I 
was right, and I will consequently at this election vote for 
him again, and I sincerely believe that the best interests of 
the country are now hanging in the balance. If Mr. McKin- 
ley be elected I predict that the next business year will be the 
greatest the country hag ever seen. If Mr. Bryan be elected 
there is no telling the extent of the disaster which may fol- 
low. We are now, at our office in Columbus, receiving any 
quantity of orders which are dependent on the election of 
McKinley; |. e., if McKinley is elected they are to be filled; 
if not, they are to be canceled, and I am almost besieged 
with letters from business people all over the country, demo- 
crats and republicans alike, inquiring as to the political con- 
dition and urging me and others to do everything in our 





power. 
With this condition of affairs, I am extremely anxious to 
do what I can to insure the success of the republican party. 
I am glad that you are to talk to my men, for I know that 
you can place the issues plainly before them, and I feel hon- 
ored that you should be willing to address a meeting at so 
small a place as Panther. I hope, however, that your meet- 
ing may be a success and that you will pardon this long let- 
ter, which is so long only because I am so deeply interested 
in the subject. I am very respectfully yours, 
W. M. Rirrer. 





Senator W. A. Clark, of. Montana, who has recently 
become interested in a, new Montana saw mill (the 
Western Lumber Company, of Missoula), is also inter- 
ested im the building of the i Pw new railroad line 
from Los Angeles, Cal.-to.Salt City, Utah, which 
will probably be named the Los Angeles & Salt Lake 
City railroad. The ital stock is to be $20,000,000, 
with Senator Clark as, president. and. R. C. Kerens, of 
St. Paul, as vice president. 
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PLANING MILL PLANS. 





Design and Equipment of Small Door Factory and Interior Finish Shop, Adapted to Town 
or Small City. 





The accompanying plans show the construction and 
arrangement of a planing mill and odd work factory 
adapted to towns of from 5,000 to 10,000 inhabitants. 

The main building is 40x60 feet, of brick, two stories 
high, with a basement under the whole. 

The foundation is a 24-inch wall built of stone laid 
in cement. The wall from first to second floor is 16 
inches and from second floor to plate 12 inches. The 
engine and boiler room walls are 12 inches, except the 
partition wall, which is 8 inches, running up the full 
two stories, thus making the glue room above engine 
on second floor. The first and second floors are sup- 
ported by two lines of girders running the entire 
length of building. The second floor has no obstructions 
in the way of posts, as the roof is made self supporting. 

The dry kiln is 15x18 feet by 14 feet from sill to plate. 
The walls are 8 inches and it is fitted with steam 
coils for drying. The kiln is small but large enough 
for a shop of the size described, located in towns of 
less proportions than a city. The shaving house is 
located in a convenient yet safe place. 

It has been endeavored to lay this plant out in a con- 
venient manner with consideration for fire risks. The 
risk in this line is reduced to a minimum. The hot air 
system of heating is the safest and most effective and 
costs but little more than piping the whole building for 
steam. Besides, it does away with the expense and 
aggravation of keeping the pipes thawed out in cold 
weather. 


The main line shaft is located in the basement for 
various good reasons, the first and most important of 
which is that it can be placed on piers built of masonry, 
making it independent of the shop floor, thus keeping it 
in line, as it is not subjected to the change of the floor 
level under varying strains. The second reason is that 
all machinery on the first floor except the swing saw 
and lathe can be belted from this line under the floor 
and up to the machine, thus doing away with overhead 
belts. Another reason for placing it there is that should 
a bearing get hot enough to catch fire there is no chance 
for the blaze to reach the floor above by running up a 
hanger—at least the risk in this line is lessened. 

The machinery on the second floor is belted from the 
two short-line shafts under that floor, 

The steam pipes in this plant (except that running 
to the dry kiln) are few and very short, the longest one 
being that running to the hot air heater. The boiler and 
shaving rooms are placed farthest from the main build- 
ing, thus lessening the fire risk and also reducing the 
insurance rate. 

The engine for this plant should not be less than 
50-horse power, with a 60-horse power or, rather, a 
65-horse power boiler. This will give boiler capacity for 
the dry kiln and heater in addition to power for the 
mill. 

The oil tanks are indicated in the engine room for 
the reason that in my judgment there is where they 
should be. The tanks should have locks on them and 
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be placed under the care of the engineer, making him 
responsible for any extravagant use of oil. They are 
also safer there than in an oil house on the outside. 

In selecting the machinery for any plant there are 
three important points to be considered—utility, durabil- 
ity and capacity. The proper fitting out of a mill with 
machinery is no small task and should be undertaken 
by a man who is a thoroughly practical machineman, 
one who is capable of determining these points at a 
glance. Often the proprietor of a mill is heard. to say, 
“Yes, if I had it to do over I would buy a different 
machine from that one. It has always been an aggrava- 
tion to me.” 

I ‘have located the machinery in these plans with 
a view to convenience. The arrow points indicate the 
direction the machine is fed. Lumber brought in the 
door back of the double surfacer goes through the 
machine and is laid over to the ripsaw or piled up con- 
venient to it. On going through the ripsaw it comes out 
back of the molder and within easy reach of the man run- 
ning it, or is laid over to the swing cut-off saw, which 
is close to the jointer or the stairway to the second floor 
or the elevator. The latter is a small hand power affair, 
but large enough and strong enough to take up a factory 
truck loaded with door stock or door and window frame 
stock. The molder on first floor is an 8-inch four sided 
machine and answers the purpose of a flooring machine 
as well as for making molding. ‘The material on reach- 
ing the second floor is taken to the foreman’s bench, 
where he lays out the work, which goes from him to the 
tenoner, mortiser or variety saw, all of which are con- 
venient to his bench. I have put in this variety saw 
to take the place of a universal wood worker, as its util- 
ity is greater (if the two machines cannot be had). In 
doing work on the overhead everything can be done on 
this machine that can be done on a wood worker, and 
more, as it has a wide table and permits of working 
wider lumber on it, 
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PLANS AND SECTIONS OF SMALL DOOR FACTORY AND INTERIOR FINISH SHOP. 
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The glue room, above engine, is fitted with sash and 
door clamps. As it is always warm better results are 
obtained in glued work. 

The following is a complete list of machinery indi- 
cated: 

First Floor, 
1 endless bed double surfacer. 
1 self feed rip saw. 
1 8-inch four sided molder. 
1 18-inch jointer. 
1 swing cut-off saw. 
1 20-inch lathe, 16-foot bed. 
Second Floor. 
1 triple-drum sander, 
1 24-inch pony planer. 
1 variety saw. 
1 panel raiser. 
1 tenoner with cope heads. 
1 mortiser. 
14-inch sash sticker. 


1 jig saw. 

1 86-inch band saw. 

1 upright boring machine. 
1 double spindle. shaper. 

1 blind slat tenoner. 

1 relisher. : 

The relisher should be a combination relisher and hol- 
low chisel mortiser, as it will be very useful in helping 
out on sash, blinds ete. 

The cost of the buildings, including the setting of the 
boiler, engine and machinery, will be about $3,600; cost 
of machinery, boiler and engine, $3.800; total, $7,400. 

Blue prints of this plant, made to a }-inch scale, can 
be furnished by the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN. 

N. A. Curtis. 
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REVIEW OF THE TRADE. 


The underlying strength of the bituminous coal market 
is indicated by the announcement of several producers in 
Illinois and Indiana that, taking effect November 1, 
prices will advance 10 cents a ton, though this action 
is not general. The market is firmer than it seems except 
on screenings, and a more determined effort is being 
made to market the fuel coal that for weeks has re- 
mained unsought on tracks. To this the railways are 
giving stimulus by requesting in more positive terms the 
return of equipment. Consequently the price of screen- 
ings is lower, but for run-of-mine and lump quotations 
is practically unchanged. ‘The advance to take effect 
November 1 is doubtless in anticipation of heavier de- 
mand in the near future. 

Stocks on track of much other coal than screenings 
are not believed to be more than normal, and with 
quite moderate inquiry the market is fairly strong. 
The sentiment responsible for the stronger tone has 
little basis in fact but looks principally to future con- 
ditions. The car situation has not changed materially, 
though some producers are receiving cars at mines 
somewhat more freely. North and south lines in Illinois 
and Indiana are exercising close supervision over their 
rolling stock and are thus getting better results, but 
in the east the scarcity seems to be unmodified. There 
were forwarded from Chicago directly to Pittsburg last 
week a number of empty cars to be loaded with bitum- 
inous coal in that district, a quite unusual movement 
of cars. The receipt of West Virginia coal in the west 
is hampered by inadequacy of cars. 

Bituminous coal is moving by lake in good quantities. 
Shipments to Lake Superior for the season have been 
relatively larger than to Lake Michigan, and the fear 
is expressed by some buyers at Lake Michigan ports 
that not enough coal will be forwarded this season to 
provide for expected needs. Freight rates have dropped 
during the past week and are quoted at 25 cents to Mil- 
waukee, with a lower rate to Sheboygan. It is antici- 
pated that on account of lack of cargoes many vessels 
engaged in the ore trade will soon go out of commission 
and in consequence there may be some shortage in the 
boats available for the expected anthracite shipments 
by lake later in the season. 

The anthracite trade continues in comatose condition. 
Owners of stocks in the west are not selling any coal this 
week. It is estimated that supplies now on hand will 
provide fcr actual needs up to December 1. Represen- 
tatives of producers in the west have sold considerably 
larger amounts of coal than they have in stock, having 
contracted to fill the entire season’s needs of some 
dealers, but these engagements they are now filling only 
as actual and immediate needs require. There are few if 
any dealers who did not buy at least some coal before 
the strike began, and are now perforce jimited to re- 
ceipts on those contracts. 

Inquiry for anthracite is moderate, even on the old 
contracts. As regards new purchases, the trade seems 
to recognize the situation and is not asking for coal to 
any great extent. The few salesmen of bituminous coal 
who are testing the condition of the country trade report 
that considerable coal could be sold were it available. 
Receipts are practically nothing and none are expected 
until the miners return to work. Substitute fuels con- 
tinue to arouse some interest, though the main de- 
pendence is placed on the early resumption of activities 
at the anthracite mines. There has been a stimulus to 
the production of coal briquettes at Chicago during the 
past few weeks and as a substitute for both smoke- 
less coal and coke they are in fair demand. ‘These 
briquettes are made of fine anthracite and bituminous 
coal and coke, held together by a binder of bitumen and 
subjected to a severe pressure. They are designed prin- 


cipally for domestic use and are practically a novelty in 
this market. Experiments have been conducted for a 
period of eighteen months and the quality of the briquette 
now turned out is greatly superior to that of earlier 
experiments, 

Some apprehension exists that there may be trouble 
in settling the conditions of labor between Illinois 
operators and the mine engineers. A convention for 


the purpose of renewing the annual contract, which 
expires October 31, was called for Thursday this week, 
the results of which are not known at this writing. 
The Indiana producers in the block district also have 
some unsettled questions with their engineers to settle. 

Coke is in only moderate demand. Prices are without 
material change, but the tone of the market is not 
strong. 





THE TRADE AS SEEN BY RETAILERS. 





Activity as Affected by Wholesale Prices—The Influence of Crops and Politics on Demand— 
Retailers’ Views of Fall Prospects. 





Spring Prospects Bright. 


CLEARFIELD, Pa., Oct. 18.—-Stocks of lumber in the re- 
tail trade in this vicinity are much larger than a year ago. 
The demand is not so active by half. Building is confined 
to laborers’ houses in the towns. The wholesale market 
is without tone—absolutely dull. The prospect for spring 
trade is bright. We do not look for any advance in price 
but for a large volume of trade. J. F. Weaver & Son. 


Republican Success a Trade Necessity. 


LA SALLp, ILL., Oct. 22.—Trade in this city and adjacent 
towns is fairly good; not the rush about it there was one 
year ago but yet a healthy trade, which consists of building 
modest houses for workingmen, repairs, small barns, etc. 
The demand is somewhat less than in 1899 at this season. 
Stocks in dealers’ hands are strong; no necessity for 
rush orders in the lumber line. We think the wholesale 
market fairly firm, with an occasional cut offered to move 
broken stocks. 

Prospects for the future depend wholly upon the result 
of the election. Should the present national policies be 
continued there will be no let up in the demand for build- 
ing material, but an increased demand will be upon us by 
the opening of the season of 1901. Should there be a 
change no one can predict the outcome, even one short year 
ahead. W. H. Hunter & Co. 


Farmers Buying Freely. 


GALESBURG, ILL., Oct. 22.—Our trade for 1900 will prob- 
ably exceed that of 1899 in volume but not much, as it is 
not necessary to handle the same amount of material in 
order to attain the same volume of business. Farmers 
are buying much more freely, but city trade shows no im- 
provement. From what we can ascertain stocks in the 
hands of retailers are not so heavy as they were a year ago. 
Purchasers are buying only for their immediate wants. 
White pine is firm, especially in Nos. 1 and 2 fencing and 
products. Hemlock is weak, as also is yellow pine. 

This appears to have been a satisfactory year with the 
Illinois farmer, who is sharing his prosperity with the mer- 
chant. The future depends largely upon how the voter 
shall cast his ballot on November 6. 

James C. Simpson & Co. 


Fall Trade Locally Unpromising, 


DANVILLE, Pa., Oct. 19.—Stocks on hand in yards in this 
locality are about up to the standard for men: -Demand 
is not nearly up to that of a year ago or earlier in the sea- 
son. Building is flat in both town and surrounding coun- 
try, owing to a record breaking drouth. Farmers have been 
playing in hard luck this summer. There seems to be a 
gradual drop in wholesale prices, although some dealers 
still hold prices firm. Owing to a reduction in wages and 
trouble in our rolling mills the outlook for fall trade is not 
bright. S. M. TRUMBOWER. 


The Outlook Encouraging. 


TForDSVILLE, Ky., Oct. 19.—We are the only people around 
here who carry a line of building material. Our stock is 
now much larger than it was a year ago. ‘Trade is increas- 
ing all of the time; everybody who can drive a nail is at 
work. Several buildings are going up in town and country 
building is also good. The prospects for the future are very 
encouraging. WILSON & Co. 


In Pessimistic Vein. 


Wester_y, R. I., Oct. 19.—Trade is very dull indeed com- 
pared with what it was one year ago and we see nothing 
in the future in this immediate locality that is at all prom- 
ising. The demand in town is also slow and the same con- 
dition prevails regarding the country trade. This place is 
an unusually hustling one for one of its size in a business 
way, the town being a manufacturing town and quite cele- 
brated for its stone quarries. ‘The dullness does not per- 
tain exclusively to lumber and building trades but reaches 
into the manufacturing line as well, as several of our mills 
are shut down. 

While the traveling salesmen occasionally intimate a 
little tendency to stiffen prices, at the same time they have 
not done so nor do they. so far as we can learn go any far- 
ther with it than to intimate a possible tendency upward, 
but we do not think that if prices are raised lumber will 
be bought to much extent. The wholesale prices by both 
water and car are down about as low as they have been for 
two or three years, more particularly so with spruce and 
hemlock shingles and lath, which we buy by water, than 
with pine, whitewood and other car stuff, 

This town is peculiar in that every one of the four lum- 
ber dealers is also a building contractor, and this condition 
has prevailed for fifty years. In our own case we contract 
in any locality, having an office in Boston, so that we are not 
confined to this particular locality, but our experience in the 
Boston market is about as we have intimated as existing in 
this locality. We find throughout the numerous architects’ 
offices in which we figure no immediate prospects of improve- 
ment. People seem to be afraid to venture in new enter- 
prises, although there are a few residences being projected, 
but the greater part of the architects’ work appears to be 
rather more that class than structures for commercial pur- 
poses. Maxson & Co. 

Prices Check Building. 


Eaton RApPips, Micu., Oct, 22.—Our trade for the last year 
has been fair, but our four yards together have not done 
more than two-thirds the business they did last year. There 
has been but little house building in the city, but the country 
trade has been very good. We have a very large stock in 
each of our yards. The outlook for fall trade is not quite 
so good as it was last year on account of the high prices 
placed on building material in the early part of the season, 
which put a check to building in this locality. We believe 
that the present inactivity in building operations is due 
solely to the high prices of building material, for times in 
general are much better than they have been in years. 

Wesster, Coss & Co. 


In the Centennial State. 


Denver, CoLo., Oct. 23.—Lumber trade in Denver is not 
as large or satisfactory as a year ago. The outlook for the 
balance of the year. for city improvements is not bright. 
Architects report only small buildings in contemplation. and 
not many of them. Country trade is light. Fear of lower 
prices causes dealers to order for their immediate wants only. 


Manufacturers in the south and west have such a variety 
of prices that we fear the market is not in a healthy condi- 
tion, and when the car famine is over we look for an effort 
to move accumulated stocks at a very low figure. This we 
think is especially true in yellow pine and coast products. 

McPuHeE & MCGINNITY. 


Awaiting Election Results. 


New MILForp, Conn., Oct. 22.—We are a small town (only 
4,800 last census) ; therefore do not feel the ups and downs 
of larger places. Prices of lumber last season were so high 
that building was practically dead this spring, what little 
there was being farm houses, barns, etc. This fall more 
building is showing up since lumber has declined. As a 
town we are going slow till after election; then shall look 
for better times. Stocks are about the same as in other 
seasons and the tone of the market is rather weak, as we 
notice retailers who can put up cash can buy better than 
last spring. Future prospects are good if election shall go 
right—that is, for McKinley and Ro sevelt. 

T. Soutz & Co, 


Quiet Due to Crop Failure. 


FINGAL, N. D., Oct. 22.—Owing to practically a total fail- 
ure of all our crops—wheat, oats and flax—on account of the 
dry weather, we are not doing any business to speak of, 
except in fuel. The trade in lumber and building material 
is at a standstill and will be until the next crop is assured, 
and then trade will be entirely on time until the crop of 1901 
is marketed, Every retail dealer in this locality is trying 
to reduce his stock more than usual at this season, but with 
no demand. It is a hard proposition, although retail prices 
keep up better than might be expected under the circum- 
stances. GALE & NeEWcoMB. 

One Remedy for the Poacher. 


NELIGH, Nes., Oct. 22.—Stocks of lumber carried by retail 
dealers here are one-third larger than one year ago and about 
equally divided in dimension lumber between soft and yellow 
pine. On account of the difference in prices we are com- 
pelled to carry both in order to meet competition from other 
points that carry yellow pine exclusively. Although contract- 
ors here prefer soft pine we are gradually educating them 
to the belief that yellow pine is the coming lumber and they 
must learn to sharpen their tools accordingly. 

I was much amused when I read the Realm of the Retailer 
of October 20 in regard to the Chicago poacher. It reminded 
me of the blessed results we had last spring by allowing one 
car of lumber to be shipped by a Chicago poacher. Before 
the bill was sent in for shipment I had the privilege of 
making figures and looking over the bill as to grades desired, 
etc., and after a careful examination decided I would like 
to see and have our carpenters work the grades as per Dill; 
so I gave it the go-by and consequently the shipment was 
made, If every town could get the poacher that my man got 
to ship just one car each spring and then have the carpenters 
examine it and advertise the splendid big knots and dry rot 
as the Neligh carpenters did, the Chicago poacher would 
soon look for greener pastures. 

Trade is very good and plenty of work in sight. In fact 
there are several houses contemplated for this fall that cer- 
tainly cannot be built until next spring. J. J. MBLCK, 


OP BPD PD LDL LIL IIS 


A NEW JERSEY LOCAL ASSOCIATION. 


The Lumber & Building Material Dealers’ Association 
is a New Jersey organization comprised of lumber dealers 
at Basking Ridge, Gladstone, Far Hill, Summit, Madi- 
son, Rockaway, Dover, Boonton, Port Oram, Kinvil, 
Hackettstown and Morristown, N. J., of which William 
Salmon, of Boonton, is president, and George H. Dal- 
rymple, of Morristown, N. J., is secretary and treasurer. 
The association held a meeting recently at Morristown 
at which the most important action taken was a reduc- 
tion in the price of hemlock lumber of $2 a thousand feet, 
a reduction in the price of spruce of $1 a thousand, and 
in other items from 25 cents to $1 a thousand. The 
opinion of those present appeared to be that prices 
have again reached bottom, going practically to where 
they were before-the raise in prices a year ago. Those 
who were present at the meeting reported a fair trade, 
notwithstanding the presidential campaign, which in pre- 
vious years has had a depressing effect on the market. 


BABB LLL I IS 


A CALIFORNIA ASSOCIATION. 


The San Joaquin Valley Lumber Association, com- 
posed of lumber dealers in the neighborhood of Fresno, 
Cal., held its annual meeting at the Hughes hotel, in 
Fresno, early this month. Among those who were pres- 
ent were F. K. Prescott, president; H. F. Brey, secre- 
tary and treasurer; J. C. Aubury, Bakersfield; W. R. 
Spalding, Visalia; J. A, Bishop, Tulare; C. M. Cross 
and J. Ross, Hanford; J. A. Barris, Dinuba; A. C. 
Palmer, Fowler; Guy A. Buell, Stockton; C. 8, Pierce, 
Arthur Long and B. A. Fasset, Fresno. : 

Upon the conclusion of the business meeting an enjoy- 
able banquet was held at the Hughes. 


eee e 
DOORS GIVEN AWAY TO RETAILERS. 


It will be noticed that the premium offer of the City 
Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., adver- 
tised in last week’s issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
for the closest three guesses upon the presidential elec- 
tion, has been repeated on page 8 of this issue. The 
valuable prizes offered and the particulars will be found 
stated im the advertisement referred to. 
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THE WHITE PINE NORTH. 





The Outlook in [linneapolis Territory—Duluth Inquiry and Sales More Active—A New 
lanufacturing Center in Prospect—Notes from Eastern Michigan—Prep- 
arations for Winter Logging—Wisconsin News. 





THE UPPER MISSISSIPPI DISTRICT. 


MINNEAPOLIS, Minn., Oct. 23.—H. 8. Childs, chief in- 
spector of the Mississippi Valley Lumbermen’s Associ- 
ation returned recently from an extended trip through 
northern Missouri and eastern Iowa, where he visited 
the various lumber manufacturing concerns and became 
acquainted with conditions in those sections. In speak- 
ing of the lumber situation as he found it with manu- 
facturers in that territory, he says: 

The territory handled by mills in eastern Iowa as well as 
northern Missouri has not suffered from poor crops as a part 
of the northwest has this year. Business has been good 
through the entire summer and the fall trade has been even 
beyond the expectations or anticipations of many of the mill 
men. Dealers in that section report a good fall business and 
prospects for the remainder of the season exceptionally bright. 
Conditions with the manufacturers is much the same as with 
those at Minneapolis. Reduced stocks are the most noticeable 
feature of the situation. Even now, while the mills are run- 
ning at their highest capacity, they are finding it necessary to 
trade with each other in order to fill up their stocks and han- 
dle the orders which are on their books. Prices are firm and 
maintained at list rates. 

C. M. McCoy, the well known Minneapolis lumberman, 
has recently returned from a short business trip to 
Chicago and says that as a result of his visit in that 
city he secured several large contracts for lumber to be 
placed with his mills. Mr, McCoy has the reputation 
in Minneapolis and Chicago of securing orders for lum- 
ber if there are any orders to be secured. During the past 
thirty days he reports contracts in Minneapolis and 
Chicago, particularly the latter city, of about 3,000,000 
feet. He has found some good orders with the railroad 
companies in that city and, in commenting upon the situ- 
ation with respect to the building of new rolling stock 
by the various railroads, says: 

Prices at present are nearly the same as they were one year 
ago but the orders being placed are much larger than they 
were last year at this time. ‘The railroad companies did not 
build a great number of new cars this year, but from appear- 
ances they are preparing to enter the field as active builders 
next season. They have already placed a number of good or- 
ders for western lumber and the prospects for business for 
the remainder of the year are excellent. The railroad com- 
panies have learned that by fall purchasing they can clean up 
odd stocks in the different lines of lumber and they find it 
to their advantage to do this. Western lumbers are being 
used more and more in the construction of freight cars. 
Those companies which have western connections are finding 
many advantages in the use of the western product. This is 
evidenced by the large orders which have been secured by 
representatives of western mills. I believe that these heavy 
purchases of lumber by the railroad companies are a true in- 
dication of the prosperity and growth which the lumber trade 
of the west will experience during the coming year. 


Minor Mention. 


D. Dumas, a prominent dealer in white cedar at West 
Superior, Wis,, was in Minneapolis for a few days this 
week in company with his wife. 

J. R. McCleery, of Johnson, Butler & Co., has recently 
returned from a trip to central Iowa points, He says 
that that section of the state has enjoyed excellent crops 
amd that the consumption of lumber has been even be- 
yond expectations of dealers. 

Ff, E. Lemma, a manufacturer of hardwoods at St Croix 
Falls, Wis., was in Minneapolis the first of this week 
looking after sales of hardwoods and E. C. Munch, head 
salesman for the Sauntry-Cain Lumber Company, Barn- 
um, Minn., was here this week on business, as was A. 
Jackson, secretary of the Blackhawk Lumber Company, 
Waterloo, Iowa. 

E, H. Zimmerman returned recently from a trip to 
Duluth, where he went to look after business matters. 
He says that Duluth lumbermen are busy handling the 
Chicago trade, which appears to have assumed large pro- 
portions since the settlement of the strike and the re- 
sumption of building operations. 

W. I, Carpenter, of the W. I. Carpenter Lumber Com- 
pany, returned recently from a short trip into Iowa on 
business and pleasure. 

D. C, Bradford, of the Bradford & Kinsler Lumber 
Company, South Omaha, was in Minneapolis this week 
looking after business for his firm and getting in touch 
with the local situation. 

C. W. Sawyer, manager of the mills of the Park 
Rapids Lumber Company, Park Rapids, Minn., was in 
Minneapolis this week. He reports that the warm weather 
of the past two weeks has done much towards drying out 
the woods and making it possible to pursue operations 
in the northern country without meeting as many ob- 
stacles as previous to that time. 

F, H. Lewis, of Lennan & Lewis, has recently returned 
to Minneapolis from a trip to the mills in Wisconsin. 
He stated that unless the elections result otherwise than 
expected by lumbermen in that section nearly as much 
hardwood will be cut during the coming winter as was 
cut last season. 

T. S. Roberts, formerly manager of a yard at Mason 
City, lowa, was in Minneapolis this week purchasing 
lumber for a new yard which he is about to open at 
Cartersville, lowa, a new town on the Mason City and 
— Plaine branch of the Chicago & North-Western 
railway. 

Charles D. Bull, of Walter Shoemaker & Co., 
Chicago, passed through Minneapolis this week on his 
way to Milaca, Minn., where he will look after ship- 


ments as well as other lumber interests which his firm 
holds at that point. 

The 8S. H. Bowman Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, 
has recently put in a new yard at Morton, Minn. 

M. J. Stern, of the Superior Lumber & Supply Com- 
pany, is now in the manufacturing districts at and near 
Ashland, Wis., looking after mill matters as well as 
attending to matters connected with the shipment of 
lumber to Minneapolis, 

William Harvey, formerly with the J. & W. C. Shull 
Lumber Company, has taken a position with the El 
Paso Lumber Company, at Cripple Creek, Col, 

The following northwestern lumber dealers were reg- 
istered at Minneapolis during the past week: G. Eli- 
ason, Montevideo, Minn.; S. W. Thompson, 8S. W. Thomp- 
son Lumber Company, Hastings, Minn.; Lee Hill, Page 
& Hill, Northwood, Iowa; Mr. Alvinson, Alvinson & 
Boberg, Worthington, Minn.; Fred A. Kapplin, Litchfield, 
Minn.; J, T. Lee, Brandon, 8. D.; L. M. De Pue, De Pue 
Bros., Halloway, Minn.; L. Lampert, L. Lampert Lum- 
ber Company, Mankato, Minn.; O. A. Veblen, Blooming 
Prairie, Minn. 

The Flour City Lumber Company has recently pur- 
chased the entire cut of hardwood of one of the Wisconsin 
mills in the vicinity of its McCord mill. The company 
has secured several large contracts for hardwood lumber 
and has found it necessary to purchase heavily in order 
to fill its orders, 

G. H. Goodrich, of the Goodrich Lumber Company, 
Great Falls, Mont., passed through Minneapolis recently 
and made several purchases of lumber while in the city. 

Kd, Thornton, representing the John E. Burns Lumber 
Company, Chicago, was in Minneapolis last week looking 
a the local market and making purchases for his 
irm, 

The Northwestern Compo Board Company has recently 
added several new machines to its mill equipment in 
order to handle the greatly increased output of the firm. 

Four townships of ceded Chippewa lands, believed to 
contain about 130,000,000 feet of standing pine, near 
Bagley, Minn., will be thrown open for settlement this 
fall. A great part of the area of the tracts is agricul- 
— land, the latter containing some good hardwood 
timber. 





AT THE HEAD OF THE LAKES. 


Du.utu, MINN., Oct. 24.—There has been a lot of lum- 
ber sold in the past week or ten days, the market is 
better and inquiry is more active than for some time. 
More outside buyers have been in the market in that 
time than for a long period, and there is mot much evi- 
dence that a presidential campaign is nearing its climax. 
Prices secured have been well up, with a few shaded 
trades on certain classes of stock and from men who 
wanted to move their stock quickly. 

The Clark-Jackson Lumber Company has sold 8,000,- 
000 feet of its first cut at the new mill. It is figured 
that nearly 18,000,000 feet has been sold in all om this 
market during the period. The Lesure Lumber Com- 
pany sold 1,000,000 feet of norway and 1,250,000 lath; 
G. A. Porter sold 800,000 feet of No. 3 and better at 
$14; Musser-Sauntry about 500,000 feet of mixed stock; 
Richardson & Avery 1,000,000 feet of No. 4 at $10.50 
and some other stock, and other firms various amounts. 
Some of the larger firms are pretty well sold out of 
manufactured lumber at present. ‘The Soper Lumber 
Company has been a considerable buyer here this week. 

The vessel rate is stiff at $2.50, but it is hard to see 
how it can stay there, or at least go any higher. There 
will be a lot of tonnage on the market next month, much 
of which is available for lumber, especially vessels that 
have been carrying iron ore to Canadian ports and close 
their work the last of October. 

Local newspapers say the reported deal for 1,000,000,- 
000 feet or more of upper St, Louis county pine to go 
down river, is “confirmed,” but just who confirms it 
and how he does the job they do not say. 

One of the sales of the past week was 2,000,000 feet 
of upper grades to go all rail to Massachusetts points 
for the A. C. Dutton Lumber Company. The stock will 
be sent through to final destination im carload lots from 
the yards here. 

The estate of Thomas Nester has established an office 
in the Mesaba building in the quarters formerly occu- 
pied by the Cranberry Lumber Company, and is rushing 
things tremendously. Since the estate bought the timber 
and mill of Knight & Vilas it has surveyed and located 
a standard gage road ten miles from the mouth of 
Gooseberry river, north shore, has two miles graded amd 
is laying rails at the harbor end. About 200 men are 
at work on the grade, building camps, putting in docks, 
warehouses ete., and 400 or 500 will be at work soon. 
The Nester estate expects to cut this winter at least 
40,000,000 feet or more, and does not expect to have 
the trouble with men that was so common here last 
winter, 

Wages in the woods are about $26 to $30 amd men 
are not very plentiful, though work has not yet started 
much. The weather the past two weeks has been the 
best possible for lumbermen, drying out the woods 
and preparing them for cold weather, though the swamps 
are very full still. Teams will come high and the price 


of hay and feed will cut a considerable figure in the 
cost of lumbering. 

Nolan Bros. & Laird, who are building a saw mill on 
the St. Louis river near the crossing of the Duluth & 
Iron Ramge road, have the work well in hand and will 
soon have the building inclosed ready for the machinery. 

One of the two concrete piers of the new government 
canal work here, 1,700 feet long, a solid monolith of 
substance harder and more permanent than stone, is 
complete. It is one of the most prominent engineering 
works that has been undertaken in the United States 
of recent years and is attracting attention everywhere. 

Shipments of lumber are heavy, the totals since last 
report from Duluth and Two Harbors, not including 
Superior, having been 17,318,000 feet. Superior’s total for 
the same time was 7,500,000 feet. The detailed figures 
of Duluth and Two Harbors are as follows: 


Wire, By PACU O, TONGS oo kee ccc kries ceneeee 750,000 
Stmr. C. H. Green, Tonawanda............se00% 725,000 
Schr. D. GB, Wiler, TOMAMANdS... ie rccccccscvses 670,000 
Schr. Genoa, Tonawanda. .......ccsecesccvercose 1,000,000 
Schr. Conley Bros., Tonawanda...........eeeee08 1,025,000 
Ss. COND 60 > v5.05 43's 06 bb eee Krewe ee 348,000 
Stmr. Mark Hopkins, Tonawanda...........+6+- 600,000 


Stmr. Bon Voyage, Houghton...........ceeeeeee 20,000 
Schr. Delaware, Tonawanda... P 





Stmr. Iron City, Tonawanda... 1,000,000 
Stmr. Plymouth, Cleveland.... 00,000 
Stmr. Arizona, Cleveland.... -» 650,000 
TGP. MOETIOTE, CHOVOINEE. cc ccc cc cerecnspecccs 700,000 
Oey ONCE, CONNIE 6a cb re Fcc ees deve scree 960,000 
Staar, Dy Tats, CVOSGG so cc ccs ervcesccgve's 350,000 
Stmr. Olympia, Tonawanda............eeeeeeee 200,000 
ee RN, INI 5 5:0. 650 0:0 6 0 6 9.00.08 iebus 800,000 
BONNE. OG, See UIMG os bk ceeccevvesnecsesewee 800,000 
Henr. COmMOGORS, CISTSIADG..0 0.2.00 v0. ¢o0apereves 800,000 
DOME, PORIO,, BeNOR occ cer ccwervecvonsece 150,000 
Stmr. Gettysburg, Tonawanda..............000.. 825,000 
SORl, “ORK PONT, CONES 6c ecko ccc reyeestace nee * 625,000 
Ng NS ES ree er ers ee rae as ee 750,000 
SORT, TIM, MEANING is cn coccwetccpeopodne +» 215,000 
Oe, Wr, Cs ho's-v.c. nh 0 c'eeces b40'6 0t.0nat 925,000 
Bitar; POwisd, TOCRWERGR. 05.0 vc cevscovecsseeeces 1,100,000 

Eo oo sok Oke Webbe LOE RE CARD eaGOrAG 17,318,000 


Besides this there were 6,000,000 shimgles, half west- 
ern, and 1,500,000 lath. Lath are much lower than a 
year ago and have been sold lately for from $1.75 to 
$2.25 for the grades. 

An immense quantity of supplies is going down the 
north shore to points where work of various lumbering 
descriptions is to be undertaken this season. There are 
camps scattered all along the shore where a couple of 
years ago there was nothing. Kight miles beyond Two 
Harbors, at Gooseberry, the Nester estate is working 
200 men building a railway etc.; three and one-half 
miles further on at Split Rock river the Merrill-Ring 
interests have completed their road and docks and they 
are now in the woods. At a dozen points still further 
on there are camps, and one mill has been put in. Most 
of the more distant camps are of tie, cedar, pulpwood 
or some similar forest product, though many logs are 
being gotten out. Several steamers are engaged in 
carrying men and supplies to these points and add 
largely to the business of local jobbers. 

Two squaw men and notorious characters among the 
Chippewa reservation loggers were on Saturday sen- 
tenced here to eight months’ imprisonment and $500 
fine for setting fire to pine forests in the reservation 
for the purpose of manufacturing “dead and down” tim- 
ber. 





IN NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA. 


Bemips1, MInN., Oct. 22.—This town is the latest 
candidate for honors as a lumbering center and expects 
soon to be a saw mill point of no little importance. 
T. B. Walker, of Minneapolis, not long ago made a propo- 
sition to the town that if it would give him as a mill 
site a tract of land on the east side of the lake, north 


of the Brainerd & Northern road’s loading works, he - 


would build there a mill of the most modern construc- 
tion and largest size, amd would enter into agreement 
to cut there all timber owned by him within that terri- 
tory. He figures that a mill of 100,000,000 feet capacity 
will have work for fifteen years or more, The site wanted 
would cost $3,000, and the money was raised at once, 
though some little conditions held the deal from final 
culmination for a time. If Mr. Walkér shall build, his 
mill will be of the latest type and will run about 300 
days and nights in tlie year. : 

John Steidl has started up his small mill amd will 
run until cold weather. 

The northern extension of the Brainerd & Northern, 
under the name Minnesota & International, is being 
pushed as fast as possible in the hope that twenty-five 
miles may be railed this year. The contract called for 
this, but the summer was so severe on men that they 
could not be kept, whatever the inducements were. 
The line will be pushed into township 149 range 30 and 
extended later, probably next year. From that point 
no location has been made, but the preliminary survey 
crosses the Big Fork above the mouth of the Sturgeon 
and runs in a direct line to the foot of Raimy lake. The 
line skirts the east end of the immense swamp extend- 
ing easterly from Red Lake and cuts across sixteen miles 
of it, that much of the road surveyed being actually in 
the swamp. At its Big Fork and Sturgeon crossings 
the road will tap all the quantities of timber on those 
streams that mow have no market but in Canada and 
haul it off to the south and the Mississippi river, will 
open the spruce forests along the Big and Little forks 
and give an opportunity for the 20,000 horse power of 
the water of Rainy lake falls. The road runs east of 
Bemidji up the east shore of Lake Bemidji to its north- 
ern end and then strikes northeast. Nearly 1,500 men 
are at work on the line. 
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WISCONSIN VALLEY NOTES. 


Merritt, Wis., Oct. 23.—The sawing season of 1900 
js fast drawing to a close. ‘The weather up in this 
country cannot be depended upon much longer. It is 
probable, however, that if the outlook be favorable 
most of the mills will run again during the winter, as 
the manufacturers are desirous of keeping their stocks 
well assorted. The wet weather has causel considerable 
delay and the high water necessitated a shut-down of 
several days, so there has been considerable time lost 
by all the mills. 

Lumber jacks are now going to the woods by every 
train, camps are being started and soon the forests 
will present a scene of renewed activity. 

The Gilkey & Anson Company has put in a small camp 
at Harshaw. 

George Anson, who with his father, L. N. Anson, and 
sister, Miss Mae, have spent several months in the old 
world, arrived home last Thursday. Mr, Anson and 
daughter are expected home this week, having been 
unable to procure passage on the same steamer. ; 

Emil Thomas now has his new sawmill at Trout City 
in operation, and it is working nicely. He will employ 
about 100 men, E 

Hon. H. W. Wright, Mrs. Wright and Miss Nettie 
Wright arrived home from their trip to the western 
coast last Saturday. They have been absent about 
sixty days, the greater portion of it spent at Portland, 
Ore., and vicinity. 


ON THE MENOMINEE. 


Marinette, Wis.; Oct. 25.—Few sales are being 
made and few buyers are seen here. Business is expected 
to pick up somewhat after election, but it will be rather 
late in the season for heavy purchases. 

The Fence River Logging Company started two camps 
this week and will put in two more next week. The 
company will log heavily this winter and will put in 
40,000,000 feet with seven camps. The H. Witbeck mill 
will run night and day the entire season next year. 

William R. Burt, a well known New York lumber- 
man, has been seriously ill this week at the Stephensor 
house in Menominec. 

Two cargoes of hemlock were sold this week to east- 
ern parties at low prices. Very little hemlock will be 
logged this winter. At present prices the owners can 
not come out even. 

The Buffalo tows loaded here this week, the Baldwin 
and barges, Tempest and consorts and Burkhead and 
two. They carried out about 5,000,000 feet. These 
boats will probably make one more trip before the 
season closes. 








OSHKOSH PERSONAL BREVITIES. 


Osuxosu, Wis., Oct. 23.—Hollister, Amos & Co. have 
rebuilt the tramways that were burned last week, with 
apart of their yard, and are busily piling new lumber on 
the ashes of that that was. 

kK. B. Hayes, the veteran dowel door machinery man 
and head of the E. B. Hayes Machine Company, of this 
city, has been in the south the last two weeks, calling 
on the users of woodworking machinery. 

J. H. Phelps, with the Holt Lumber Company, Oconto, 
Wis., was here a couple of days the first of the week, 
returning home after spending a week at Madison, vis- 
iting with his son, who is in the law department of the 
state university. ‘ 

George Johnson, of the Johnson Lumber Company, 
Milwaukee, called on the sash and door factories here 
Tuesday. His company is an extensive wholesaler of 
factory pine lumber. 

Frank H. Libbey, of the Williamson & Libbey Lumber 
Company, was in Milwaukee on Saturday. 

H. G. Gould, of the Gould Manufacturing Company, 
reports the demand for special work as very good, with 
little or no call for stock goods. 

W. J. Wagstaff was a Chicago visitor the first of the 
week, 





EASTERN MICHIGAN NEWS. 


Bay Crry anp Saarnaw, Micu., Oct 23.—There seems 
to be a fair movement in lumber by rail, but cars are 
getting dreadfully scarce for even the volume of busi- 
ness offering. Manfacturers are not selling much 
lumber and in some lines the car trade is dull, notably 
in the box shook department. The fall has been very 
favorable for starting camps in the woods, as there has 
been very little rainfall to date and the temperature has 
been high for this time in the year. Some saw mills 
have shut down but the greater number are still in 
operation. There is a general conviction that the result 
of the election will be such as to give stability to the 
future and work no changes in the business policy under 
which great prosperity has been enjoyed. 

The big raft from Georgian bay for the Saginaw 
Lumber & Salt Company arrived on Friday, brought 
over Without unusual incident by three tugs of the Mich- 
igan Log Towing Company, and was towed from Wells 
island to the mouth of the Saginaw river in ten days, 
remarkable time at this season of the year. It is the 
argest raft ever brought over from Canada, containing 
120,000 pieces and scaling 6,360,000 feet. It is valued 
at about $90,000 and required a set of lake booms of 
690 pieces. These logs were cut on Indian reserve 
lands on Whitefish river, where the Saginaw Lumber & 
Salt Company is operating. The logs will be manu- 
factured at the Crow islamd mill. 

The Charles Merrill & Co. saw mill, shut down several 
weeks owing to the lack of piling room on the mill 
docks, has resumed operations. The C. C. Barker saw 
mill has shut down for the season, having cut up all 

logs on hand, 


Last Tuesday night an incendiary fire at Flint 
destroyed the planing mill and buggy body factory of 
Houran & Whitehead, with several sheds filled with lum- 
ber and a number of lumber piles. The plant was estab- 
lished ten years ago as a planing mill and two years 
ago was enlarged by the addition of a department for 
the manufacture of buggy bodies. The business had 
grown to large proportions and during the busy sea- 
son employed eighty hands. The loss amounts to $20,- 
000 and there was insurance of $12,000. It is under- 
stood the plant will be rebuilt at once. 

The Welch mill property in West Bay City has been 
purchased by John J. Flood, who has been operating 
the plant under a lease. This mill stands on the site of 
the old Litchfield property and is one of the oldest mill 
sites on the river. The mill has been operated steadily 
since January 1 last until a few days ago, when it was 
shut down for repairs. Some improvements will be 
made and the plant will be started the first of the year 
and run steadily during the entire year, the pur- 
chaser having contracts that will run the plant to its 
full capacity. The mill is cutting hardwoods chiefly. 

A lot of lumbering will be done this winter on the iine 
of the Detroit & Mackinac railroad north of Alpena. 
The greater portion of the stock cut will be railed to 
Alpena, but mills along the line of the road will be 
stocked. 

Will E, Ramsay, of the Bradley-Ramsay Company, of 
Lake Charles, La., writes to a friend in Saginaw under 
date of October 16 complaining of the prevailing car 
shortage in the south and dearth of labor. 

Tomorrow, October 24, will occur the fiftieth anni- 
versary of the marriage of Addison P. Brewer, the 
pioneer lumberman, and Sarah Salinda Graves. Mr. 
Brewer was born in Greene county, New York, in 1826, 
and lived on a farm until he was 21 years old. In 1833 
he came to Michigan and resided in Oakland county sev- 
enteen years. He was for some time ir the service of the 
Soo Canal Company locating pine lands. In 1859 he 
came to Saginaw and engaged in the lumber business. 
He is a member of the firm of Duncan & Brewer, of 
Duluth; A. P. Brewer & Sons, of Saginaw, and the 
Brewer Lumber Company, of Saginaw. A large number 
of relatives and friends of the worthy couple will gather 
at the family home tomorrow and help celebrate their 
golden wedding. 

A. Green & Son, of Manton, have sold their saw mill 
and planing mill to Martin Northrup, who has taken 
possession and will operate the plant. 

Charles W. Liken of Sebewaing, and George F. Brown 
put in a saw and shingle mill on a big tract of timber 
bought by Mr. Liken in Antrim county and are building 
a large stave factory there. The name given the town 
is Essex, and the Pere Marquette has connected the place 
with its main line by a spur four miles long. It is 
located in one of the finest and most extensive tracts of 
hardwood timber in Michigan. 

Mackinaw City is to have a new industry to be known 
as the Northern Wood Turning Works. The men behind 
it are Philo E. Hackett, of Wolverine, and George W. 
Alden, of Grand Rapids. Mr. Hackett sold his saw mill 
at Wolverine some time ago and wil] devote his entire 
time to the new enterprise. The plant will manufacture 
all kinds of floats, corks, pill boxes, clothes pins and 
other hardwood articles. It is expected the plant will 
begin operations the first of the year, and fifty to sev- 
enty-five hands will be employed. 

K. B. Foss & Co. say they are having a fair trade 
taking into consideration the nearness of the presiden- 
tial election. Nearly all the orders they get are rush 
orders, which shows that retail dealers have light stocks, 
They look for a better trade after election. 

Schuette & Co. say they are doing just a fair business. 
They could do much more and expect to later on. They 
bought heavily last winter and have not bought any- 
thing lately, their stock on hand being ample for all 
requirements. 

Bliss & Van Auken are running steadily and are doing 
a fairly satisfactory business. ‘Their maple flooring fac- 
tory more than meets their expectations. 

The M. Garland Company is constructing two large 
conveyors in Sugar City, Col., for the National Beet 
Sugar Company, of that place, one 700 feet to convey 
out the beet pulp, and the other 667 feet for lime cake. 
This company is also furnishing a heavy jack shaft and 
other machinery for Captain James Davidson, of Bay 
City, to go into his dry dock, and is also doing consid- 
erable work for Eddy Bros. & Co., for machinery to be 
shipped for their new mill in Canada, and building a 
carriage, edger, rope drive etc. for the new mill of W. 
D. Young & Co., of Bay City. The Garland company 
reports business generally good at this time. 





NORTHERN NEWS NOTES. 


The saw mill of the John Arpin Lumber Company, 
at Arpin, Wis., recently shut down for the season, hav- 
ing cut about 15,500,000 feet. Two camps have been 
established in the neighborhood which will clear up 
all the timber in the vicinity of the mill, though the 
company has other logs which will be brought in.by rafflr 


The George Pankratz Lumber Company, of Sturgeon 
Bay, Wis., has bought 2,000 acres of timber land on 
Washington island, Door county, from the Forster Lim- 
ber Company, of Milwaukee. The tract is said to contain 
about 3,000,000 feet of pine, hemlock and cedar. The 
Pankratz company will start camps on the island this 
fall. The price paid was about $37,000. 


The largest raft of lumber ever floated upon the Mis- 
sissippi river was one made up at Stillwater, Minn., and 
sent to St. Louis, Mo., by the Knapp, Stout & Co. Com- 

any, of Menomonie, Wis., conta: ng 9,000,000 feet of 
umber and sixty carloads of lath shingles, 


Logging Department. 


ON THE UPPER [IISSISSIPPI. 


MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., Oct. 24.—The few warm, bright 
days this week have resulted in active quest by local 
lumbermen for men to work im the logging camps this 
winter. These men are not to be obtained as easily as 
it was supposed they would be, and lumbermen so far 
have been unable to contract for anything like the 
number of men they have wanted. Conditions are by 
no means all that could be desired at this time, and it 
is uncertain whether enough men cam be secured by the 
time logging crews commence work. The reasons for 
this scarcity of labor are found in the construction of 
new lines of railroad in Minnesota, North and South 
Dakota and Montana, im which there is greater activity 
than at any other time since 1892; in delayed threshing 
operations, which demand the labor of all who can be 
secured for that work, and in the great expansion in mer- 
cantile lines, railroad operating developments, the trades 
and all business generally. 

While Minneapolis is not as important a labor mar- 
ket for the pineries as it was a decade ago, it is still of 
considerable importance and it is estimated that 3,000 
men are hired here each fall to spend the winter in the 
woods. The employment agencies have signs out. offer- 
ing good wages to those who engage in this labor, but 
so far they have had few applications as compared with 
previous years. It now looks as if the required nmum- 
ber could not be obtained in Minneapolis, although elec- 
tion results may change conditions so that enough men 
will be obtainable. It is assured that no higher wages, 
on the average, will be paid than a year ago. Lumber- 
men regard the wages paid a year ago as about the 
limit, and say that if they go beyond those figures they 
cannot do business with a profit. Logging operations 
in the winter of 1899-1900 were the most expensive on 
record in this district. On the other hand, employment 
agencies claim that men will not go to work for the 
same wages that they did a year ago; that they can make 
more in other lines and it is almost useless to attempt 
to hire them at present. It is evident that the labor 
situation may have a big influence on the cut of logs 
this winter. 

Last Thursday the Minneapolis log committee com- 
pleted their investigations of the conditions above Min- 
neapolis. They say that the log room is more con- 
gested than ordinarily for the middle of October but 
believe there will be little loss among left over logs, as 
most of them will be in safe winter quarters. All the 
logs in the river which will remain uncut until mext 
spring are this side of Little Falls, and it is estimated 
that the total will not be much below 350,000,000 feet. 

Tuesday morning H. C. Akeley and C. A. Smith, of the 
committee, with Caleb Dorr, of the boom company, drdve 
from Little Falls to Olmstead bar, fifteen miles up the 
river. On Wetinesday they took a batteau from Little 
Falls to Sauk Rapids. That evening they were joined 
by B. F.. Nelson, the third member of the committee, 
together with Howard DeLaittre, Arthur R. Rogers and 
others, at St. Cloud. The return to Minneapolis was 
made on the boom company’s steamer. The committee 
reports that the river is now at an excellent driving 
stage; that it is only a few inches below the highest 
stage of the season and at that time that it was rising 
slowly. It is estimated that 30,000,000 feet will come 
through the sorting gap at Little Falls before the river 
freezes. Between St. Cloud and Little Falls it is esti- 
mated there are 100,000,000 feet of logs. These are to 
be wintered where they are. The committee states that 
comparatively few logs will be left im the side streams 
this season, not more than 60,000,000 feet. These are 
mostly above Aitkin on the east side of the river. 

A drive being brought down by eighty men started 
Wednesday from St. Cloud. This drive is expected to 
arrive at Minneapolis shortly after The Ist of November. 
In the channel floatimg, or about to be floated, are 
75,000,000 feet of logs, and in the storage booms between 
this city and St. Cloud about 85,000,000 feet. 

Sorting at the gap above Minneapolis will probably 
continue until after this drive arrives, and it is 
expected that 40,000,000 or 50,000,000 feet will be 
turned into the mills before the seasor ends. 


THE EAST MICHIGAN OUTLOCK. 


Saainaw, Micu., Oct, 24.—Men are still in great de- 
mand for woods work and one is led to wonder what has 
become of all of the men. One explanation for their 
scarcity in the state, although wages have advanced 50 
percent in the last four years, is the fact that hundreds 
of them have been drawn away to other lumbering dis- 
tricts, and since January 1, 1897 a total of lwo new 
factories have been established in the state, giving 
employment to 23,000 hands. The average wage rate in 
Michigan for factory hands is $1.40 a day, and they are 
paying out $33,000 in wages every day. : 

James Norn is sending men into camp from Standish. 
He intends to cut 8,000,000 or 10,000,000 feet this winter 
to stock his mill next season. : 

At Waters the Stephens Lumber Company is short of 
men for woods work. Salling, Hanson & Co. will operate 
at Grayling and at a new lumber town they have started 
some distance from Grayling where they have built a 
saw mill. Michelson & Hanson will operate in the 
vicinity of Lewiston. The Gale Lumber Company will 
put in a stock for its mill at West Branch; Crump & 
Son will stock their box sawing plant at Roscommon; 
the Wards will operate near Frederick; Haak Bros. will 
lumber in the vicinity of Wolverine, and Frank Buell 
will cut logs near Bagley. 

In the aggregate a large quantity of logs will be cut 
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on the Mackinaw division of the Michigan Centra] rail- 
road. There will be some logs also cut on the Hauptman 
branch. Merrill & Co. will lumber in Gladwin county 
and rail their logs to Saginaw. 

D. N. McLeod, a well known logging contractor, has 
closed a contract to put in 30,000,000 feet of logs for 
the Hall & Munson Company. ‘The timber is all located 
in Luce county. Mr. McLeod has finished sever miles 
of logging railroad in the vicinity of Sucker river and 
it will be extended as necessity requires. 


NORTHWESTERN MINNESOTA PROSPECTS. 

BemMipJI, MINN., Oct. 22.—This fall the Brainerd & 
Northern is moving its logging headquarters to Bemidji 
and will cut near the town about 75,000,000 feet. A 
large warehouse is now under construction. 

The expected logging work for the winter near Bemidji 
is erough to employ 6,000 men, and is about as follows, 
as far as can be sten now: 





SD WEE ss sc ccdecvccccecsees 200,000,000 
Blakely & Farley.....cccscescess 100,000,000 
Brainerd Lumber Company........ 75,000,000 
Scanlon-Gipson Lumber Company.. 40,000,000 
COPver BLOG. cccccccscccsesoecece 30,000,000 
Halvorsen & Richards............ 25,000,000 
BB, BOE. cov neccovccecescose 20,000,000 
Clay & DMAMCy.cccccccvccecsvess 20,000,000 
J. DOMPBCF.. cocccccccvescccccecs 15,000,000 

520,000,000 


Besides these there will be a number of smaller con- 
tractors and individual loggers. 

Wages are high, partly on account of the railway 
work here, on which contractors Halvorsen & Richards 
have raised common labor to $2 a day. ‘The woods 
scale is $26 for labor, $30 and up for teamsters and 
$40 for loaders. 


NORTHERN LOGGING NOTES. 

Weyerhaeuser & Co., of St. Paul, Minn., are making 
preparations to cut the timber between Biwabik and 
Mesaba this winter and are establishing camps at Part- 
ridge lake, near Allen Junction, Minn. 

The Itasca Lumber Company, of Minneapolis, Minn., 
is addimg to its logging road which already extends 
twenty miles north from Deer river on the Great North- 
ern railroad line, and is building an extension of eleven 
miles to Turtle lake and a 5-mile extension to Jessie 
lake. It is proposed to build a further extension of 
fifteen miles to the Big Fork river. 

The Dead River Milling Company, of Marquette, 
Mich., will employ 500 mer at its camps north of Ish- 
peming and will cut during the coming season about 
13,000,000 feet. 

The John O’Brien Lumber Company, of Chicago, has 
contracted with Cournour & Polenon, of Chippewa Falls, 
Wis., for the putting in of 30,000,000 feet of logs in 
Bayfield county. The logs will be hauled from Iron 
river to Ashland over the Washburn, Bayfield & Iron 
River railroad. The same railway will also have about 
200,000,000 feet of other logs to haul to Ashland this 
fall and winter. 








LITIGATION. 


Sale of Timber Property. 

SEATTLE, WasuH., Oct. 22.—The receiver of Mosher & 
McDonald, of Seattle, will offer the property of the 
concerm for sale on November 3 and endeavor to wind up 
the receivership. An upset price of $43,000 has been 
fixed by the court. The principal property is timber land 
in Thurston county and stock in the Western Land & 
Lumber Company, a kindred corporation also in the 
hands of a receiver and which has considerable holdings 
of timber land in Skagit county. Mosher & McDonald 
have carried on logging operations in various parts of 
this state on an extensive scale. The firm was forced 
into the hands of a receiver at the time of the failure 
of W. A. Mosher, of Michigan. The debts aggregate 
over $200,000, 


Suit for Use of Road. 

J. Willis McGraw, of Bay City, Mich., has started a 
somewhat novel suit against the Michigan Central Rail- 
road Company. The damages claimed in the declaration 
amount to $10,000, but the actual claim is between 
$6,000 and $7,000. This claim arises, it is alleged, from 
the violation of an agreement between the plaintiff and 
defendant. Mr. McGraw owns a logging road which 
runs to the Bagley branch of the Mackinaw division of 
the defendant company. He uses his own locomotives 
and hauls the cars of the Michigan Central back and 
forth over his road. The plaintiff claims that he had an 
agreement with the Michigan Central company by 
which he was to receive a stipulated sum for each and 
every car used in delivering logs from his railroad to the 
Bagley branch and that this sum has never been paid, 





Sues a Railroad for Recovery of Lumber. 


Tacoma, WasH., Oct. 18.—Suit was begun here yes- 
terday by John W. Kleebs against George Lawler, the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy Railroad Company et al., 
to recover the possession of a certain car load of lumber 
or its equivalent in money. The plaintiff alleges that he 
shipped from South Bend, Wash., to Burlington, Iowa, 
five car loads of lumber over the Burlington road on the 
order of the defendant and that the lumber was shipped 
through the defendant’s misrepresentations as to his 
financial standing. The plaintiff now asks that the 
Chicago, Burlington & Quincy road return to him the 
lumber or pay him its value in money. The plaintiff also 
asks that the receiver for George Lawler and the 
National Bank of Tacoma be required by order of the 
~ tr to set forth what interest they claim in this 
umber, 


The Record. 


Alabama, 
Huntsville—S. H. Allen & Co. have sold hoop factory to D. 
A. Lewis & Bro., who will operate the plant. 
Jasper—Martin O’Rear has established a saw mill. 
White’s Landing—J. K. Forbes & Bro., of Hopkinsville, Ky., 
have purchased a saw mill plant here and will put it in opera- 


tion, 
Whitehead—W. T. Kelly has established a saw mill. 
Arkansas. 
Hamburg—George H. Richardson has established a saw 





mill. 
Mandeville—H. E. Hawks has been succeeded by Below & 
Co. 
Delaware. 
Dover—The National Lumber Company, of Baltimore, has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $125,000, 


Florida. 

Jacksonville—The Anderson Lumber Company, of Charles- 
ton, 8. C., will open branch office. 

Mount Vera—W. B. Hammond has established a saw mill. 

Zellwood—W. B. Hammond has removed saw mill to Mount 
Vera, 

Georgia. 

Augusta—The Woodward Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $50,000. 

Leighton—Mallett Bros, are closing out their saw mill. 

Savannah—The Savannah Box & Basket Works have dis- 
continued. 

Illinois. 

Addison—E, Rottermund & Son have been succeeded by 
Geils Bros. 

Chicago—M. E. Bourne & Son have engaged in the whole- 
sale lumber business.———I’rost & Paschold have sold out to 
W. L. Cadle & Co, 

East St. L#uis—The Booker Lumber Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $25,000 by George W. 
Booker, H. D. Sexton and 8. D. Sexton. 

Peru—Christian Zimmerman died recently. 

Rossville—L. K. Yeoman has sold out to Walker & Hall. 

Indiana. 

Garrett—C. B. Jones & Son have sold out. 

Huntingdon—The Knudson-Mercer Company has bought out 
F, I. Nichols. 

Logansport—Wilson Roose has engaged in the lumber busi- 
ness. 

Monument City—Weeks Bros. have sold out saw mill. 

Ray—S. W. Duguid has been succeeded by Knauss & Dewey. 


Indian Territory. 
Durant—The Lingo Lumber Company has sold out. 


lowa. 

Ackworth—Hugh Williams recently opened a yard. 

Algona—J. A. Hamilton will establish planing mill and 
sash and door factory. 

Batavia—LElmer J. Vaught has been succeeded by the Waite- 
Williams Lymber Company. 

Cresco—Hovelson & James have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Promise City—R. L. Wilson has sold out to C. R. Noble. 

Somers—E, O. & H. J. Fitz have sold yard to J. & W. C. 
Shull. F 

Tilton—John Molyneux has been succeeded by Mrs. Mary 
Mensch. 

Webb—George Saltzman has opened a yard. 

Wesley—The 8S. A. Sylvester Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with a capital stock of $50,000. 

Kansas. 
' Allen—Joseph L'anning has been succeeded by Dettmer 
3ros. 

Atchison—The W. E. Mays Manufacturing Company has 
been succeeded by the Atchison Manufacturing Company, W. 
E. Mays having withdrawn. 

Burns—R. N. Long has engaged in the lumber business. 

Cottonwood Falls—The Chase Lumber Company has 
changed name to the J. M. Kerr Lumber Company. 

Havana—Bowersock & Harrison have been succeeded by C. 
U. Harrison. 
~ Kelly—M. Worthy & Son have been succeeded by Berrige 

ros. 

Olathe—The Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company has suc- 
ceeded 8S. E. Mackey. 

Potter—W. B. White is out of business. 

Springhill—The Leidigh & Havens Lumber Company has 
succeeded 8. BE. Mackey. 

Kentucky. 

Vanceburg—William Hardy & Son have been succeeded by 
William Hardy, 

Louisiana. 

Cheniere—Brown & Purvis are reported out of business. 

Lake Charles—H., C, Drew is out of business. 

New Orleans—The Kern Company, Limited, has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $20,000 by Leopold Kern and 
others. The Reeves-Powell Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $15,000. 

Ruston—The Southern Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Tilly—James Nichols will establish saw mill. 

Maine, 

Monroe—Ired H. Holmes has been succeeded by Albert 8S. 
Bowen. 

Oldtown—C, H. Dudley died October 13. 

Massachusetts. 

Boston—B. W. Bailey & Co. have been succeeded by the E. 

ee Company, incorporated, with capital stock of $20,- 





Michigan. 


Cadillac—The Engle-Speer Lumber Company has removed 
headquarters to Grand Rapids. 

Cass City—The Cass City Lumber & Coal Company has 
changed name to the Anketell Lumber Company, incorporated, 
with capital stock of $10,000. 

Lapeer—L. J. Haddreil died recently. 

Ludington—R. G. Peters has sold his interest in the But- 
ters & Peters Salt & Lumber Company, the name of which has 
been changed to the Butters Salt & Liumber Company. 
Manton—A. Green & Sons have sold out to Martin North- 


rup. 
Nunica—J. A. Quigley & Co. have established a saw mill. 
Saginaw—O’Donnell, Spencer & Co. have sold old planing 
mill to the BE, Fiege Desk Company. 
Weidman—Adams & Acker have disposed of shingle mill to 
Oscar A. Adams, 
Minnesota. 


Crookston—The Robertson Lumber Company will engage in 
the retail business. 

Evarts—The HK. Bach Lumber Company has opened a yard. 

Houston—F. Fuhlbruegge and G, Butzke have opened a 
lumber yard. 

Minneapolis—The Superior Lumber & Supply Company has 
opened an office. Carlson & Anderson have sold out to A. 
ER. Whitmore. 

Morton—The 8. H. Bowman Lumber Company has put in 





a yard. 
St. Paul—Nolan Bros. have been succeeded by Nolan Bros. 





& Laird. The John O’Brien Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $150,000.——L. C. Nolan hag 
engaged in the lumber commission business, 

Mississippi. 

Hollandale—The Hollandale Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000 by R. W. McKee, 
W. T. Burnett and R. E. Vannaman. 

Howison—The J. F. Welch Lumber Company has sold out 
to the Native Lumber Company. 

McLaurin—The McLaurin Lumber Company has moved 
mill to Hecla. 

Ora—C. J. Gray has established a saw and planing mill, 


Missouri. 

Edina—Dan H. Mudd, Bernard Gibbons and John R, Gib- 
bons have opened a yard. 

Jefferson City—James L. Ramsey, of J. L. & G. C. Ramsey, 
dealers in ties and lumber, died October 13. 

Maltabend—W. C. Slusher & Sons have been succeeded by 
W. C. Slusher. 

Monroe City—J. J. Brown has been succeeded by C. D. Ever. 
hart & Co. 

St. Louis—The Rivers Ladder & Woodware Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $5,500. 


Montana. 

Augusta—J. C. Adams & Sons have been succeeded by the 
J. C. Adams Company, incorporated, with capital stock of 
$25,000. 

Nebraska. 

Burchard—Val Raub & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
business. 

Omaha-——A. Rosenberry has been succeeded by Rosenberry 
Bros, & Miller. 

New Jersey. 

Clifton—The Consumers Match Company has been incor- 

porated with capital stock of $150,000. 
New Hampshire. 

Epping—Joseph C. Burley, lumber dealer, died recently. 

Whitefield—Henry Chandler, president of Brown’s Lumber 
Company, died October 20. 

New York. 

Binghamton—A. Robertson & Son have incorporated with 
capital stock of $300,000. 

‘ er J. Morin, of the firm of Morin & Co., died Octo- 
er 18. 

New York—C. E. Kellogg Company has been incorporated 
with capital stock of $200,000. 

South Berlin—J. Dennison has sold out to John K. Sapp. 

Springbrook—li. B. Northrup is out of business . 

Wells—The Shults Manufacturing Company has been or- 


ganized. 
North Carolina. 


Asheboro—The Holt Lumber Company, with mills at Troy, 
has opened an office, 

Fayetteville—The Imey Manufacturing Company has been 
incorporated with capital stock of $12,000, by W. L. Rankin 
and others. 

aici, Reynolds has established a saw 
mill. 

Salem—The Church Lumber Company has engaged in the 
woodworking business. 

Shannon—McLeod & Singleton have been succeeded by J. A, 


Singleton. 
North Dakota. 


Hillsboro—O. C. Sarles & Co. have merged into the Vallcy 
Lumber Company. Also at Reynolds, Cumings, Kelsq 
Grandin and Fargo. 

Leeds—Spaulding Bros. have been succeeded by A. J. 
Spaulding. 

Ohio. 


» + gamlilag S. Spiro & Co. have engaged in the lumber 
usiness. 

Woodsfield—The Hubbard Helbling Company has sold out 
to Neill Hamilton & Co. 

Dayton—John Stengel & Co. have dissolved partnership. 
The business is continued by John Stengel. 

Greenwich—D. B. Ordway has engaged in the lumber busi 


ness, 
Oklahoma. 
Magnum—wW. P. Seawell has engaged in the lumber busi- 





ness. 

Mulhall—F. W. Rotterman has been succeeded by J. G. 
Wilson. ; 

Oregon. 

Alba—S. L. Fisher & Co. recently began business. 

Ashland—E,. D. Robbins has sold out to J. W. Coleman. 

Enterprise (near)—-G. C. Bolding and G, H. Daugherty 
will build a saw mill. 

Florence—O. W, Hurd will build a saw mill. 

Mayger—The Gunbert Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $5,000. 


Pennsylvania. 
Beaver Falls—John Cochran will open a yard. 
Cookport—Engle & Williams are out of business. 
Piketown—Strohm & Umberger have dissolved partnership. 
Ridgway—The Gardner Shingle Company has been suc- 
ceeded by the Gardner Shingle Company, Limited. 


South Carolina. 

Union—The Union Hardwood Manufacturing Company has 
been incorporated with capital stock of $6,000 by S. M. Rice 
jr., A. H. Foster and others. 

Georgetown—The Georgetown Lumber & Timber Com- 
pany has been incorporated with capital stock of $250,000 
by J. A. Kelly, P. A. Wilcox, Freeman S. Farr and others. 

South Dakota. 
"aati Price & Baker Company is rebuilding saw 


mill. 
Madison—A. E. Nevins has opened a yard. 
Rhode Island. 

Providence—The Cranston Box & Lumber Company has 
been incorporated by John R. Reynolds, Frank BE. Talbot, Is 
H. Talbot and Dewitt Talbot with capital stock of $25,000. 

Tennessee, 

Ai—The Putnam Manufacturing Company has engaged in 
the woodworking business, 

Elizabethton—The Rome Creek Lumber Company has been 
incorporated by John Tipton, L. F. Miller and others. 

Lenoir City—The Chilhowee Lumber Company will be in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. 

Texas, 

Morgan—J. R. Lumpkin is reported out of business. 

Willard—W. P. Thompson, of the Thompson & Tucker Lum- 
ber Company, died recently. 

Vermont. 
Lanesboro—F rank Bergeron will engage in the lumber busi- 


ness. 
Virginia. 

Norfolk—The Deal Land & Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000 by W. F. Deal, J. T. 
Deal, G. W. Deal and E. S. Ruffin. 

Washington. 

Amboy—Martin Bros. have established a saw mill. 

Fall City—O, W. Johnson has sold interest in the Fall City 
Shingle Company. 

New Whatcom—The Siemons Mill Company has been in 
corporated. 
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Spokane—The Western Lumber Company has increased 
capital stock from $50,000 to $250,000. 

Wilbur—H. M. Hansen has been succeeded by Hansen & 
uyse. 
a ortubutg—A, H. McCoy has bought B. M. Kent’s yard 
and planing mill. ites 

West Virginia. 

Parkersburg—L. Dudley and J. W. Goodwin will engage in 
the lumber business. 

Moundsville—F’. F. Moore has opened a lumber yard. 

Stockerts—G. F. Stockert has sold out to Isherwood & 
Cody. se . 

Wisconsin. 

Appleton—The J. Fountain Lumber Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $25,000. 

Boscobel—F’. B. Sarles & Co. have been succeeded by Frank 
Sarles & Son, 

Glenhaven—Storey & Dunlop have been succeeded by Seip- 
le Bros. 
: Glenwood—The Glenwood Manufacturing Company is clos- 
ing out.———C. Hl. Stein Lumber Company is closing out saw 


1. 
Monticello—Studley & Karlen have opened a yard. 


British Columbia. 
Cloverdale—The Cloverdale Milling Company has been in- 
corporated with capital stock of $10,000. 
Ontario. 
Hamilton—Mississaga Lumber Company has been incorpo- 
rated with capital stock of $72,000. 





NEW I1ILLs. 
Alabama. 
Andalusia—H. lL. Berry will establish a saw mill. 
Florence—Joseph A. Nichols will establish a saw mill. 
Jasper—Martin O’Rear has started a saw mill. 
Limrock—W. J. Ward, of Hollyville, will build a saw mill. 
Trussville—George and Henry Roper will build a saw mill. 
Whitehead—W. ‘I’. Kelly has established a saw mill. 
Arkansas. 
Little Rock—L. N. Whitcomb will rebuild saw mill. 
California. 
Albion—The Albion Lumber Company will rebuild its 
plant and will put up a modern saw mill, 
Samoa—The Hine & Andrews Company will establish shin- 


gle mill, F 
Florida. 
Muscogee—The Southern States Lumber Company is adding 
a shingle and lath mill. 
Paradis—L. C. Gracey, of High Springs, will build a mill. 
White Springs—R. J. & B. If. Camp will build a planing 
mill. 
Georgia. 
Waycross—The Beach Lumber Company will build another 
mill. 


Illinois. 
Chicago—Nelson Morris & Co. will build a box manufactur- 
ing plant at Ullman street, near Thirty-ninth, 
Mount Carmel—Votaw & ‘Townshend will establish a stave 
mill, 
Indiana. 
South Boston—Jasper and James Howell will erect a saw 
mill 


Tipton—T, E. Huff will build a saw mill. 
lowa. 

Milford—The Lamb Lumber Company is building a shed. 

Somers—The Shull Lumber Company is building an office 
and dry sheds. 

Kansas. 

Wichita—The Western Planing Mill Company will erect 

new buildings to cost $15,000. 
Louisiana. 

Baton Rouge—W. H. Lloyd, of Dyersburg, Tenn., will estab- 
lish a stave mill. 

Forest Hill—William Smith, of Woodworth, will build a 
saw mill. 

wert —J. C. Elstner has established a saw and planing 
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New Orleans—The Kern Company, Limited, will build a 
stave mill. 

Tilly—James Nichols will establish a saw mill, 

Maine. 

Bradley—George H. Hamlin, of Orono, will probably build 
& saw mill. 

Glendon—J. O. Wing & Co. will build a saw mill. 

Westfield—A. L. Chandler will build a mill. 

Massachusetts. 
G. Studley will build a woodworking factory. 
Michigan. 

paithorn Junction—George Harter & Son have added a saw 

mill. 


Rockland 


annie George Harter & Son have completed a saw 
mill. 


Perronville—The Perronville Lumber Company is building 
a saw mill. 


a Oak—Candler Bros. will rebuild saw mill recently 
burned, 


Sault Ste. Marie—The Soo Itumber Company will erect a 
planing mill and gash and door factory. 
Minnesota, 
Nolan Bros. have established a saw mill. 
Mississippi. 
The Moss Point Lumber Company is rebuild- 


Johnson 


Moss Point 
ing its mill, 

Ora—C, J. Gray has established a saw and planing mill. 

Steen’s Creek—W. C. Ellis is building a saw mill. 


Missouri. 

Roanoke—Vick Sunderland will establish a saw mill. 
Montana. 

Hamilton—L. A, Pennoyer is building a saw mill. 
New York. 


A Carthage—The Carthage Furniture Factory will add ma- 
chinery to manufacture sash and doors. 

Edwards—Woodcock Bros, are building addition to saw mill 
and will probably add new machinery. 

Highmarket—Page, Fairchild & Co, are building a new mill. 

: North Dakota. 

Finley—The Beidler & Robinson Lumber Company is build- 


ing sheds, 
Ohio. 


Cleveland—The Cuyahoga Lamber Com any ha 
. , : 8 estab- 
ished a planing mill. , r 


Oregon. 
O. W. Turd will build saw mill, 
Pennsylvania. 

G. M. Coons is building a saw mill. 
J. A. Crawford has established a saw mill. 

D. J. Johnston is building a planing mill. 

BI South Dakota. 
Mw. mine *t—The Price & Baker Company is rebuilding ‘its 


Florence 


Mainesburg 
Pittsburg 
niontown 


Tennessee. 

Chattanooga—The Acme Furniture Company is installing 
special machinery in its boxmaking department. Locked cor- 
ner boxes will be a specialty. 

Henderson—B. F. Taylor has established a saw mill. 

Sewanee—Mrs. Harry Parker has established a saw mill. 


Texas. 
Whartob—C. W. Jones will build a handle factory. 


Vermont. 
Gaysville—W. H. Edmunds will build a saw mill. 
Virginia. 
Pound—W. H. Roberts has established a saw mill. 
Washington. 

Anacortes—The R. P. Thomas Mill Company will establish 
a saw mill. 

Blaine—L. W. Davis will build a saw and shingle mill and 
box factory. 

Big Lake—The Day Lumber Company:has just completed 
its planing mill. 

Conway—Morrison Bros. will remove mill to Whatcom. 

Easton—The Easton Lumber Company has established a 
saw mill. 

Kalama—Victor Martin will build a saw mill, 

Tiwwell—Brown Bros., of Rhinelander, Wis.;-will build a 
saw mill. 

Tacoma—The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company has es- 
tablished a cedar mill. 

Vancouver—L. T. Dietrich is putting in a new mill. 

Spokane—G. H. Curtice, L. S. Wood and W. M. Beyers 
have incorporated the Kootenai Lumber Company.—The 
Western Lumber Company increased its capital stock from 
$50,000 to $250,000 





West Virginia. 
Richwood—B. U. Taylor, of Olean, N. Y., is building a saw 
mill. 
Wisconsin. 
Elm City—Hurlbutt & Huntley are building a planing mill. 
Graytown—Cleveland & Matthews have established a saw 
mill. 
La Crosse—Herbert Lovejoy will put up a box and frame 
factory. 
Red River—Joseph Degrandgagnage will build a saw mill. 
Rib Lake—Rib Lake Lumber Company will rebuild saw mill. 
Trout City—Emil Thomas is completing a saw mill. 
Labrador. 
Hamilton Inlet—W. R. Calder, of Bridgewater, N. 8., may 
build saw and pulp mills. 
Ontario. 
Crawford—John Dice will erect a shingle mill. 





CASUALTIES. 


California, 

Sacramento—tThe planing mill of Minford & Minford was 

burned October 17. Loss, $25,000, partially insured. 
Connecticut, 

Torrington—The lumber yard of the Bronson Iiumber & 

Coal Company was damaged recently by fire. Loss, $600. 
Illinois. 

Chicago—The lumber yards of Frank W. Howes & Co. 
were damaged by fire October 25 to the extent of $20,000. 

Chillicothe—The saw mill of Stevenson & Carroll was 
burned October 19. Loss, $2,000; no insurance. 

Indiana. 

Bremen—The saw mill of KE, J. Thompson was burned re- 

cently. Loss, $5,000. No insurance. 
Louisiana. 

Txcompte—The Collins, Waddell Company lost its entire 
lot of lumber, including about 200,000 feet of oak and ash, by 
fire on October 18. 

New Orleans—A kiln belonging to W. W. Carre & Co. was 
destroyed by fire recently. The property was insured for 
$2,000. 

Michigan, 

Flint—The saw mill plant of Houran & Whitehead, includ- 
ing machinery, was burned on October 20. Loss estimated at 
$2,500, partially insured. 

New Hampshire. 
Warren—James Jewell’'s saw mill was burned recently. 


Insurance light. 
New York. 

Babylon, L. I.—The planing mill and lumber yard of 
Charles Wood & Co, were burned October 21. Loss, $30,000; 
insurance light. 

Leroy—Joseph Lapp’s planing mill was damaged by fire 
recently. Loss covered by insurance of $3,000. 

Oregon. 

McEwen—Stoddard Bros.’ saw mill was burned October 
18. Loss, $12,000. Insurance light. Will be rebuilt. 

Sumpter—tThe mill of the Sumpter Lumber Company was 
burned recently. Loss, $8,000; partially insured. 

Pennsylvania, 

Lockhaven—The plant of the Lockhaven Woodworking 
Company was burned recently. Loss, $10,000; insurance, 
$10,000. 

Texas. 

Temple—C. M. Temple & Sons sustained damages of 
$22,000 by fire recently. The property was insured for 
$20,000. , 

Washington. 

Lebam—Foye & Son’s shingle dry kiln was burned recently. 

Loss, $2,500. Insurance of $500, 
West Virginia. 

Hambleton—tThe plant and yards of the Otter Creek Lum- 
ber Company were burned recentiy. Loss estimated at $350,- 
000, partly covered by insurance. 

Wisconsin, 

Deerbrook—The saw mill of Reind!l & Jicha, belonging to 
the. Forest Lumber Company, of Antigo, was burned on 
October 16 with 1,250,000 feet of lumber. Loss to the Forest 
Lumber Company, $20,000, fully insured, and to Reindl & 
Jicha, $8,000, with insurance of $6,000. 
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NOTES OF PUGET SOUND. 


SeattLe, WaAsuH., Oct. 20.—United States Senator A. 
G. Foster, of the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, 
Tacoma, has succeeded in having the government specify 
that fir lumber shall be used in the construction of Fort 
McKenzie, near Sheridan, Wy., instead of yellow pine. 
as originally specified. Upward of 3,000,000 feet will 
be used. The new rates into that territory allow of com- 
petition with the southern wood. 

Lumber and shingle men are complaining about a 
scarcity of cars, and although the railroads are doing all 
they can to relieve the situation there is no apparent 
betterment. The trouble is with wheat, there being 


2,600 carloads tied up between Tacoma amd Spokane 
awaiting vessels for shipment to Europe and elsewhere. 

The end of lake navigation is rapidly drawing near and 
the roads are notifying shingle shippers of the fact. 
During the week notice was issued that the Western 
Transit Company will refuse to accept lumber and shin- 
gle shipments via the lakes October 25, consequently the 
mill men are straining every nerve to hurry belated 
orders. Other transportation lines are sending out sim- 
ilar notices. This means that the end of the shingle 
season is in sight because very few shingles are used 
after November 1. Many of the mills are preparing to 
close down for the winter and on December 1 very few 
out of the 263 shingle mills in the state will be in oper- 
ation. 

C. D. Stimson, of the Stimson Mill Company, Ballard, 
returned Sunday night from a month’s trip to the Atlan- 
tic seaboard. 

C. H. Crane, of Lewis & Crane, left on Thursday for a 
long trip to the east. He will visit Butte, Minneapolis, 
St. Paul, Milwaukee, Chicago and several cities as far 
east as Boston and New York. 

D. H. McMullen, who is working the territory recently 
opened under the new rate for the Atlas Lumber & 
Shingle Company, reports good business and is sending 
in orders daily. J. G. Startup, of the H. J. Miller Lum- 
ber Company, Chehalis, is also in that country and other 
coast salesmen are heading that way. 

The rail shipments of lumber and shingles from the 
state of Washington during September, together with 
comparative date, were as follows: 





1900 1899——_— 

Lumber, Shingles, Lumber, Shingles, 

Cars. Cars. Cars, Cars. 

January .. .. 1,501 1,052 607 650 
February .. 1,583 1,593 768 966 
March soe (eee 2,245 1,240 1,823 
AED 6 .06>.&¢ en) eee 2,218 1,066 2,339 
WED ncccwcesce ee 2,036 +257 2,686 
June .... ae 2,029 1,346 2,321 
SS ess acvew 3a 2,187 1,319 2,091 
August ... ... 1,481 2,315 1,576 2,722 
September . .. 1,396 2,213 1,526 2,475 
Totals .. .. 15,534 17,888 10,700 18,073 


G. K. Hiatt, vice president of the Washington Red 
Cedar Shingle Manufacturers’ Association, closes his 
shingle mill at Edgecourt tonight for the season. 

George E. Kunze has completed a new double block 
shingle mill at Arlington. 

Lumbermen who are active in politics predict a major- 
ity of 15,000 for McKinley. 
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EXPANDING AN OLD ESTABLISHMENT. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—The recent removal of A. W. 
Hastings & Co., of Boston, into their new office on Friend 
street marks an epoch in the history of this old house. 
A. W. Hastings established the business at 142 Friend 
street in 1857; for forty years he developed the sale of 
sash, doors and blinds, gaining an impetus with every 
carload that he bought by virtue of his square and busi- 
nesslike treatment of his shippers, and an equal impetus 
with every sale he made by virtue of the same methods. 
He would say that there was no secret in his success, 
and that is characteristic, for apparently there are mo 
secrets in the conduct of the whole business. The craft 
is now sailed by the son, Albert B. Hastings, and Edward 
G. Tilton, who was admitted into the firm after a long 
term of service. Young blood is supplied by a staff com- 
posed of Albert A. Hastings, he of the genial smile in 
the foreground of the picture and who is known as 
“Gus,” amd Samuel B. Hastings, who occupies the next 
desk to Gus and whom his hosts of friends call “Sam.” 
The destinies of the city and the master builders’ trade 
are in the hands of Gus, while Sam devotes his time 
to the affairs of the office. 

A few years ago the above firm took hold of Wheeler, 
Osgood & Co.’s Washington cedar doors and, having 
placed a progressive hand upon the plow, they have 
pushed. The result has been the development of a large 
and special trade by which the firm has become well 
known, and the new office is entirely fimished from top 
to bottom in that wood, including, besides the main 








NEW OFFICE OF A. W. HASTINGS & CO., BOSTON. 


office which appears in the picture, half a dozen smaller 
private offices, paneled from floor to ceiling. The new 
quarters cover from 132 to 142 Friend street, and the 
six floors and basement are filled to bulging. 

This firm is a fine example of the old New England 
institution, carrying the traditions and successes of the 
grandfather to the third and, it is to be hoped, the fourth 
generation. 
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THE EASTERN LUMBER FIELD. 





Politics Absorbing Undivided Attention at the [letropolis—Lake Freights Rather Weak to 
Lake Erie Ports—A Dearth of Sensational News at Boston—Ordinary Volume 
of Trade at Baltimore—Heavier Business at Pittsburg. 





THE METROPOLITAN DISTRICT. 


New York, Oct. 22.—As the crucial moment ap- 
proaches politics is having the call over business, and 
the market is decidedly a waiting one, with slight indi- 
cations that it will be lively until after election. 

That your lumberman has no time for Bryam—at 
least as far as this city is concerned—has been illus- 
trated time and again within the past month. A man 
whose position im the trade is such that he is visited 
by almost all members of it is authority for the state- 
ment that of all his callers who have brought up pol- 
itics during their visits not one even hinted that the 
democratic candidate would get his vote. 

As if to clinch the matter the Lumbermen’s Sound 
Money Club of New York is in the field. 1t was organ- 
ized last Friday at 18 Broadway, with Richard 8. White, 
of John C. Orr & Co., as its chairman; Norris H. Nor- 
den, with Dexter Hunter, as secretary and treasurer, and 
Walter G. Schuyler, of G. L. Schuyler & Co., as grand 
marshal. The Seventh Regiment band has already been 
engaged and it is pretty safe to assert that the club will 
be represented in the sourd money parade that takes 
place on November 3 by fully 1,000 members of the 
trade. 

The papers of this city have been devoting columns 
of late to the coming marriage of Dr. Charles Freeman, 
of Metuchen, N. J., to Miss Mary E. Wilkins, the author- 
ess, whose home is in Randolph, Mass. ‘Lhe romance, for 
such it is, will interest the trade from the fact that Dr. 
Freeman is a lumber dealer. ‘The marriage will most 
probably take place in November. Dr, Freeman is 35 
years old and a giaduate of Rutgers college. He studied 
medicine amd after receiving his diploma as a physician 
became a medical examiner in the pension department at 
Washington. His father, Manning Freeman, was county 
judge of Middlesex county and established a large lum- 
ber yard and coal business at Metuchen. At the death 
of his father Dr. Freeman inherited a fortune. He 
stopped practicing medicine and took up the lumber 
business. 

The planing mill and lumber yards of Charles Wood 
& Co., in Babylon, L. L., were totally destroyed by fire 
yesterday. ‘This is the second fire that has visited the 
mill within the jast six months. It is supposed to have 
been of incendiary origin. ‘The loss is estimated at 
$30,000, with small insurance. 

An English visitor to the metropolis is I, East, a 
timber broker of London. Mr, East will have a thor- 
ough look over the lumber situation in this country 
before returning. 

John Cathcart, the well known hardwood and export 
lumber merchant of 115 and 117 Franklin street, has 
established a branch office particularly for the export 
white pine trade at 18 Broadway. 8. A. Skead, formerly 
of the Export Lumber Company, and of Skead & Tucker, 
has beer placed in charge. 

Recent visitors to the city included A. C. Dutton, of 
the Dutton Lumber Company, Springfield, Mass.; E. B. 
Williams, of E. B. Williams & Co., New Orleans; C. 8S. 
Briggs, Norfolk, Va.; D. 8. Pate, of the D. 8. Pate Lum- 
ber Company, Chicago; I’. H. Goodyear, of F. H. & C. 
W. Goodyear, Buffalo, and Frank Lawrence, of Lawrence 
& Wiggin, Boston. 

Joseph Quesenbury, the Brooklyn builder, who disap- 
peared about a month ago, leaving a number of lumber 
dealers to mourrm his absence, was recently picked up 
in a destitute condition. He is thought to have become 
insane. 

8. E. Kellar, of the South Side Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago, took a flying and successful business trip to Bal- 
timore last week. 

Manager Frank J, Saxe, of the Export Lumber Com- 
pany, is quoted as follows on the political situation: 


I do not think the voters of the country are alive to the 
importance of the coming election. The free silver menace is 
what caused me to vote for sound money in 1896, and I will 
cast my ballot at the coming election for a continuance of the 
present government. The national policy has brought about 
an era of prosperity, and certainly all business men wish it 
to be maintained—which I believe will be the case if the ad- 
ministration be indorsed. If not the country will experience 
the most disastrous panic ever witnessed. 

The volume of the business of the Export Lumber Com- 
pany has increased during the past four years over the period 
from 1892 to 1896 about 20 percent. Prices have also in- 
creased the same percentage, and we have more employees 
and pay more wages. Last year was the best in the history 
of the company. 


Charters for the Week. 


Timber rates from gulf ports show a lower tendency, 
tonnage for the United Kingdom and continent now 
being offered at 125s and 127s 6d, though this conces- 
sion has failed to stimulate interest. Sail tonnage to the 
River Plate has continued quiet, with some inquiry for 
eastern and provincial loading, though from the gulf 
little demand is quoted. Charters from Boston to Buenos 
Ayres are quoted at $9.50 and $10; Portland, $10, and. 
outside provincial ports, $11, and gulf, $15. Brazil 
freights are generally quiet. Tonnage to the West 
Indies continues in steady moderate request for lumber 
from the south and rates are well sustained. Coastwise 
lumber orders are offered reservedly by shippers in 


anticipation of a further yielding in rates. Some 


fixtures for the week have been as follows: 


Bark Florence, Boston to Cape Town, spruce lumber under 
and on deck, £6 a standard. 

Schooner HE, I. White, Fernandina to Canary islands, lum- 
ber, $12 and port charges. 

Steamer Rosefield, gulf to (United Kingdom or continent, 
timber, 135s. 

Steamer ——— standard deals, from Montreal and second 
port to London, 67s 6d. 

Steamer Dora, gulf to (United Kingdom or continent, tim- 
ber, 130s, November. 

Bark Aljuca, Sapelo to United Kingdom or continent, tim- 
ber, 122s 6d. 

Schooner Brigadier, Fernandina to Arroyo, Spain, lumber, 
$8.75. 


Coastwise. 
Bark Bruce Hawkins, Pascagoula to New York, lumber, 
7.5¢ 


50. 

Schooner R. F. C. Hartley, Fernandina to New York, lum- 
ber, $5.55. 
$ Schooner Anna R. Bishop, Satilla to New York, lumber, 
5.50. 
Schooner Pendleton Bros., Brunswick to New York, dry 
cypress, $5.25. 

Schooner James C. Beecher, Brunswick to Philadelphia, 
ties, 17 cents. 

Bark Stephen G. Hart, Brunswick to Boston, dry cypress 
and yellow pine, $6. ; 

Schooner Henry Weiler, Jacksonville to Boston, lumber, $6. 


The following are spot freight quotations to leading 
European ports: 


Walnut Logs Cooperage 

and Lumber. Whitewood. Stock. 
 , STEELE rere 258 308 15s 
Fe eee 20s 22s 6d 10s 
pe Pe 17s 6d 20s 15s 
Tee 30c 100 lbs 30c100 lbs 10cc ft 
Perera. 358 22s 6d 
ee 30c 100 35¢ 12%c ft 





FROM WESTERN NEW YORK. 


Burrao, N. Y., Oct. 24.—The amount of Jumber re- 
ceived by lake for the week was 5,510,000 feet, with 
9,985,000 shingles. It does not look as though the late 
stock laid in by that route would be at all large, 

Lake lumber freights are not strong and the barges 
have apparently given up any expectation of an advance. 
Lake Superior cargoes are paying $2.50 and the regular 
Lake Michigan rate is $1.874, though some late charters 
from that section have been made at $1.75, with $1.624 
from Georgian bay. The barges will go to Lake Superior 
only once more, and if the rate goes up it will be on 
something that is urgent, where a big bid must be made 
to get them to make the trip. The season has been 
very disappointing to the barges and not entirely other- 
wise to the lumbermen. 

The Emporium Lumber Company has a large order 
for beech piling to fill at the Pan-American and appears 
to be in shape to meet it. President Sykes has been at 
the Buffalo office some time of late and is due again 
this week. 

Scatcherd & Son are putting a lot of lake hardwood 
lately received from barges, including some good maple. 
In its contest for grade crossing damages the firm came 
out best against the city. 

Hugh McLean has settled down to desk work since 
his return from the Canadian outing and does not intend 
to sell lumber unless it brings a good price. He prefers 
to buy just now, for nobody has any too much stock 
these days. 

M. E. Preisch and B. F. Jackson, of Haines & Co., are 
off on business trips east. 

F, W. Vetter is not laying plans to go back to 
Arkansas till after election, though he will probably 
leave pretty soon afterwards. 

C. W. Goodyear is off to the Pennsylvania woods to 
look after the firm’s business, which continues to be 
largely in railroad development. The firm is buying con- 
siderable timber, but mentions it as merely a small 
incident in the business, 

The canvass so far discloses only one leading Buffalo 
lumberman who intends to vote for Bryan, and there 
are plenty of democrats in the list too. 

George B. Montgomery is back to business again with 
the plaster cast still on his foot. The big mill is run- 
ning steadily in spite of the slackness in the door trade. 

The box factory of Zeis Bros. is laying in a lot of pine 
box lumber by lake. One barge is here, another is due 
this week and a third will be in soon. Business is good 
with the mill and includes considerable door and inside 
finish orders. ; 

G. Elias & Bro. are adding materially to their mill, 
including a new resaw and double surface planer. Yard 
facilities are also receiving additions wherever possible. 

There is much interest in the threat of the Pan-Amer- 
ican carpenters to strike at the end of the month for 
more than the present 30 cents an hour, though it is 
declared by one of the authorities of the union that 
there will not be any strike of a general character. 
Individual contractors have had more or less trouble 
all the season from this source, as is natural when 
general business is good. There is going to be a large 
amount of work there all winter. The buildings are 
going up very fast, but there is no time to be wasted. 

Stewart Bros. have reached the tearing down stage of 
their building operations, so their big store block ought 
to be making good progress all winter. 


THE TWIN TONAWANDAS, 


Nortn Tonawanpa, N. Y., Oct. 24.—Lumber receipts 
for the past week have been about 10,500,000 feet, there 
having been sixteen vessels in consigned to W. H. Cow. 
per & Co., the Dodge & Bliss Company, Kastern Lum- 
ber Company, A. Weston & Son, Silverthorne & Co.,, 
Smith, Fassett & Co., White, Rider & Frost, Mackenzie 
& Evans, W. H. Gombert, Oille & McKear and Robin- 
son Bros. 

The tug Comet was sold Saturday to Ward & Lurch, 
of Lockport, and departed for Georgian bay, where she 
will be used by Ward & Lurch for towing logs. There 
is a scarcity of boats for the large amount of lumber 
tonnage now being offered. 

W. H. Robertson, of the East Jordan Lumber Com- 
pany, East Jordan, Mich., was in town last week, 
endeavoring to interest the trade in hemlock, 

The Dodge & Bliss Company, of this city, was closed 
down a few days last week making repairs on its engine, 

Mayor Oille, of Oille & McKean, this city, has gone 
to the Georgian bay region on a business trip. 

The H. M. Stanley, carrying a cargo of lumber, con- 
signed part to Mackenzie & Kvans and part to W. H, 
Gombert, of this port, lost her deck load during a storm 
on Lake Erie this week. 

The lumber barges Edward, Ortom and Youngs went 
ashore on Gulf island reef, Lake Erie, last Monday 
morning. They are in,bad shape and not insured. 





TRADE AT THE HUB. 


Boston, Mass., Oct. 23.—It’s a fine thing to see a 
whole community of workers, representing a great 
branch of industry like the lumber interest of New 
England, all so intent upon the knitting in hand as to 
allow no time for anything that could be called an 
event to happen. Eating, sleeping and the performance 
of office routine are not to be considered events. This 
steady and uneventful Monday to Saturday application 
to business portends prosperity and content. It is, inci- 
dentally, however, a little rough on correspondence, 
“The cradle, the altar and the grave” furnish no morsels 
of gossip and, heaver be praised, there is not even a 
failure in business to chronicle. Since Grogan’s boy 
arrived no babies have been born into the lumber world; 
since Will Lamb was married no blushing lumber youth 
has promised to “love, honor and obey,” and the whole 
tribe of habitues of the lumber district are proverbially 
long lived. 

While it is a permissible conclusion that if we are not 
making history we must be making money, a chronicle 
of Boston’s doings reads like the local column of the 
“Hawville Clarion,” bristling with such epoch-making 
bits of news as: 

A. L, Taylor, of the Cypress Lumber Company, states that 
they have dry cypress to burn, Look sharp, W. C. Johnson! 

Jones & Witherbee report something doing and say they 
could do more. That’s the spirit, Gardner, 

Frank A. Cutting, our genial buyer of hemlock stock, may 
be seen walking to his office at 116 Bedford street about 
office hours each morning and homeward when the whistle 
blows in the afternoon. Good work, Krank! 

The Connecticut Valley Lumber Company states that 
So are quoted strong. ‘That's the stuff, George; keep 

If any gentle reader doesn’t infer from a perusal of 
these items that we of Beantown are spry and up and 
doing it is because he has no instinct for news, or no 
milk of human kindness. 

J. H. McCorkle during the week has effected a con- 
nection with the Backus-Brooks Company, of Minne- 
apolis, whose white pine he will handle about the New 
England market as its agent for that section of the 
country, 

W. H. Van Wagenen, of the Selden Cypress Door Com- 
pany, Palatka, F'la., has spent a portion of the week 
among his friends about Haymarket square, taking 
some orders and especially gaging the situation and the 
amount of business that may develop after the election 
and im the early spring of next year. 

R. 8. Cohn, of the Roanoke Railroad & Lumber Com- 
pany, Norfolk, Va., carried rather more than his usual 
courage and confidence into the lumber market during 
his recent visit to Boston. He states that the North 
Caroline pine situation is all that could be expected of 
it in presidential year and under the peculiar conditions 
which have ruled the mharket throughout the season. 

Alex. Dingley, who has been connected with the firm 
of W. E. Kelley & Co., and up to the present time has 
put in his work in the office at 720 Exchange building, 
is now stepping into the place left vacant by J. H. 
McCorkle, who is representing the concern among its 
customers on the outside, but who is not, as previously 
stated in error, making his headquarters or connected 
with Davenport, Peters & Co. 

R. P. Baer, of R. P. Baer & Co., Baltimore, has spent 
a number of days in Boston in the interest of the 
whitewood output of the mills of this company. Not- 
withstanding the gentleman’s name he is anything but 
a beer on the situation; he shows no inclination to take 
more than very limited orders at present prices, and 
figures on getting more morey later. 

J. L. Cochrane, of the Yellow Poplar Lumber Com- 
pany, has visited the Bostor trade during the week. 





QUAKER CITY TRADE. 


PuHILavetpuia, Pa., Oct. 23—There is a much 
improved feeling, due to the assurance of the re-election 
of the president. There has been more buying within 
the last few days and considerable work that had pre 
held in abeyance has beer put under way. ‘The retal 
trade, however, continues to be cautious and will take 
no chances, preferring to buy only for immediate require 
ments. 
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The Beaver creek plant is once again in full operation 
after a break down, which, coming on top of the destruc- 
tion om the Otter Creek mill recently by fire, proved 
very inconvenient. The plant is operated at night to 
meet the demand. It is understood that plans are being 
considered for the reconstruction of the Otter creek mill 
upon a much larger scale in order to provide for an 
expected increased demand for spruce and hemlock. 

Samuel Mason, treasurer of the Beaver Creek Lumber 
Company, has returned much invigorated from a hunt- 
ing trip at Moosehead lake. 

By an error in last week’s report it was made to 
appear that “William” Whitmer, of William Whitmer 
& Sons, was in West Virginia, when the name should 
have been that of Robert P. Whitmer, the principal of 
the concern. 

Frank T. Rumbarger, of the Rumbarger Lumber Com- 
pany, who was in West Virginia last week, says that 
politics there is “red hot” and that he believes the state 
will give McKinley even a bigger majority than in 1896, 
and the republicans will get three of the four congress- 
men for certain. 

A fine of $100 was imposed upon a local representative 
of Chicago lumber interests in a local court for neglect- 
ing to have the floors of am eight story building covered 
above the third floor, in violation of an act of assembly 
passed in 1893, designed to protect the lives of workmen 
employed on high buildings. 





THE MONUIIENTAL CITY. 


BALTIMORE, Mp., Oct. 25.—Occasionally some slight 
variations in the price lists have developed, but as a 
rule values have been stationary for several months and 
the movement of moderate proportions. The close 
approach of the election serves to divert interest from 
purely commercial matters. Prices are somewhat higher 
for certain kinds of lumber, but investigation generally 
shows the rise to be associated with the advance in 
freight rates and to represent about the amount of this 
advance. Relatively, however, quotations are fair and 
the volume of business done of ordinary proportions. 
The national campaign has had a tendency to retard 
distribution, and a late fall movement is consequently 
looked for; in fact, has already begun to make itself 
felt. 

The one feature of the lumber trade which does not 
offer any encouragement at present is the export busi- 
ness. Stocks appear to be large abroad, which circum- 
stance, together with the high ocean freight rates, 
curtails the demand or induces the foreign buyers to 
hold out for concessions. Should the scarcity of tonnage 
give place to increase in facilities for shipment a change 
for the better is likely to ensue. 

The special committee appointed by the Baltimore 
Lumber Exchange to get up an exhibit for the Paris 
exposition is about ready to make its final report. 
This will show that the work undertaken by the commit- 
tee has proved eminently satisfactory and may be ex- 
pected to result in material advantage and benefits to 
the membership of the exchange. The committee feels 
that despite drawbacks of inadequate space and diffi- 
culties of finance it has done well. The display, made 
up of two carloads representing the various grades and 
kinds of lumber handled by Baltimore firms, furnished 
a complete object lesson of this city’s trade in forest 
products. 

K. B. Hunting, of E. B. Hunting & Co., the well 
known Georgia pine firm of this city, returned on Mon- 
day of last week from a trip to Europe, on which he 
was accompanied by his three daughters and several 
friends. The party visited the Paris exposition and 
a number of old world cities. It enjoyed the distinc- 
tion of being constantly on deck during the home trip, 
none of the members having been sick even a day. Mr. 
Hunting returned very much benefited by his vacation 
and talked interestingly of what he saw abroad. 

Another Baltimore man who has just returned from 
the other side of the Atlantic is Charles G. Stirling, of 
the Stirling-West Company. Mr. Stirling was absent 
about two months and visited the various lumber centers, 
taking in also the Paris exposition. 

Still another lumberman from the Monumental City 
who has decided to look up his firm’s business connections 
abroad igs Gustavus A. Farber, of Price & Heald, who 
sailed last Saturday from New York, to be absent about 
two months. The present is one of several trips which 
Mr. Farber has taken. 

8. R. Brearley, a Chicago lumberman, stopped in 
Baltimore last week on his return from abroad. He 
traveled pretty much over the same route as Mr. Stir- 
ling and beat him back by only a few days. 

John J. Kidd, a young Baltimore lumberman who has 
been in business on his own account for several years, 
was married on October 16 to Miss Emma Cathell, the 
daughter of a well known physician of this city. The 
ceremony took place at the residence of the bride’s 
parents, 1308 North Charles street. The young couple 
went on a tour north. 

Jennings Bros., of Lopez, Pa., who purchased 12,000 
acres of timber land in and around the town of Bittin- 
ger, eighteen miles from Oakland, Garrett county, Mary- 
land, have completed the grading for a standard gage 
railroad from Niverton, Pa., along the Casselman river, 
Garrett county, to a point near Bittinger, and expect to 
have the line ready for active operation by January. 
It is also the intention of the firm to erect a large 
lumber plant giving employment to perhaps 200 men 
in the spring. 

C. E. Wells, a lumber manufacturer of Dinwiddie 
county, Va., has purchased from William R. McKenney, 
of Petersburg, Va., the standing timber on two large 
tracts of land in Dinwiddie on the Stony Creek. The 
tract is estimated to contain 4,000,000 feet of timber. 





Another tract recently disposed of by Mr. McKenney 
is expected to yield 5,000,000 feet. 

The Deal Land & Lumber Company has been incor- 
porated at Norfolk, Va., with capital stock of $10,000. 
The officers of the company are W. D. F. Deal, of 
Emporia, Va., president; J. 1’. Deal, Norfolk county, 
secretary-treasurer and general manager. In addition 
to these gentlemen the board of directors includes G. 
W. Deal and E. S. Ruffin, of Norfolk. 

The consolidation of the shipping and manufacturing 
departments of the Greenleaf Johnson Lumber Company’s 
mill at Norfolk, Va., has been followed by the appoint- 
ment of H. W. Ambrose as manager. 





TRADE IN THE SIOKY CITY. 


Pitrspura, Pa., Oct. 23.—It has been a good many 
weeks since such an out and out expression of plenty of 
business has been given by the lumbermen here. The 
majority confesses to about as much business as can 
conveniently be handled with strict maintenance of 
prices. Stocks in retail yards have been low and the 
dealers must of necessity buy, and they will not be able 
to buy any cheaper. They will soon feel the need of 
protecting themselves from the expected advance and the 
shortage in the spring. Building plans are numerous 
and will be given out after November 6. Lumbermen 
here are not worrying over the election, which is 
regarded as a sure thing. 

George Cunnimgham, representative of the American 
Lumber & Manufacturing Company at Buffalo, was in 
the city this week. 

A. E, Murphy, of the Forest Lumber Company, is vis- 
iting northern Pennsylvania mills. 

Joseph H. May, formerly of Ogilvie & May, now of 
the Joseph H. May Company, is a candidate for nomi- 
nation for mayor of Allegheny City. 

W. D. Johnston, of the American Lumber & Manufac- 
turing Company, is on a business trip to Salem, Ohio. 

The Empire Lumber Company reports a big business 
and no complaint to make of prices. 

F. R. Babcock last week displayed his ability to take 
care of himself in an emergency. Three typical mem- 
bers of the genus “tough” took possession of the por- 
tals of E. V. Babcock & Co.’s offices and upon being 
ordered to seek quarters elsewhere prepared to clean 
out the place. This brought out F. R. Babcock, who in 
response to a tough defiance calmly floored the leader of 
the gang by one blow straight from the shoulder, scat- 
tering the trio on the run. 

Dan Stratton, of McKeesport; Alexander Neff, of Neff, 
Ohio; J. L. Henry, Buckhannon, W. Va.; Charles Potter, 
Donora, Pa.; Mr. Wishart, Sharon, Pa.; and Joseph 
Homer, of Conneaut, Ohio, are prominent lumber dealers 
from their respective towns who visited the Pittsburg 
wholesalers this week. 

Fred Aldrich is devoting his time this week to the 
office details of the Rib River Lumber Company during 
the absence of W. D. Brown, the treasurer, who is pay- 
ing a visit to headquarters in Toledo. This company 
has secured an order for 1,200,000 feet of box boards, to 
be shipped to the vicinity of Philadelphia. Mr. Aldrich 
returned last week from a trip to New York and Phila- 
delphia. 

Willson Bros. have been filling numerous good sized 
orders for hemlock at stiff list prices. The car short- 
age has been a great detriment to this firm. Its mills 
at Loleta are working night and day, putting out an 
average cut of 80,000 feet daily. 

Flint, Erving & Lindsay have finished a busy week, 
capturing some large orders, one for company houses 
in Brownsville calling for a big bill of hemlock and 
yellow pine. 

F. F. Nicola, whose company was duly represented at 
the recent meeting of cottonwood manufacturers at 
Cairo, Ill., expressed his satisfaction at the result of 
the conference. Cottonwood has advanced $2 a thousand. 





PRICES AND PROSPECTS ENCOURAGING. 


BINGHAMTON, N, Y., Oct. 20.—We believe stocks in 
the hands of the retail trade are at present lighter than 
a year ago; the demand considerably less than a year 
ago but somewhat better than earlier in the present year. 
There is more house building in sight at present and 
most of it is in town. Wholesale prices as a rule are 
well maintained and prospects for the future look better 
than they have at any time this year, provided Me- 
Kinley is elected, 

ENSIGN LUMBER CoMPANY. 





EASTERN NEWS NOTES. 


The state fish and game commission of Massachusetts 
is warring against the saw mills of the country, on 
the ground that the sawdust deposited in the streams 
tends to fill them up and spoil trout fishing. Its action 
has been heartily approved by sportsmen of the state. 

Richardson, Dana & Co., of Portland, Me., recently 
sold a bill of Georgia pine piling and timber for 
$30,000, to the Grand Trunk railway, which will be 
used in the construction of wharves and coal pockets 
to be utilized by the Dominion Coal Company. 

The Pennsylvania Stave Company, of Crossfork, Pa., 
is reported to have bought 40,000 acres of timber land 
im the Adirondacks, where operations will be begun on 
a large scale. 

Jennings Bros., of Lopez, Pa., have purchased 12,000 
acres of timber land at Bittinger, eighteen miles from 
Oakland, Md., and are building a standard gage road 
from Niverton, Pa., to Bittinger. A large plant for the 
manufacture of lumber will be built near the latter point 
in the early spring. 


The Ohio Field. 


QUEEN CITY TRADE FEATURES. 

CINCINNATI, OunIOo, Oct. 23—Chairman Ben Dulweber 
and the entertainment committee of the Cincinnati Lum- 
bermen’s Club have arranged for meeting places for the 
club’s monthly gatherings and dinners for the rest of 
the fiscal year on the dates mentioned, as follows: 

November 13—Business Men’s Club. 

December 11—Gibson house. 

February 12—Grand hotel. 

April 9—Gibson house. 

May 14—Hotel Almo. 

The closing meeting of the year, the second Tuesday in 
June, will probably be held at the Zoo, and all visiting 
lumbermen are cordially invited to attend any and all 
of these meetings. 

A circular letter issued by a prominent lumber con- 
cern in this state is being received by local dealers, sug- 
gesting the advisability of ascertaining the quantity of 
yellow poplar on stick November 1, 1900, all grades 
and thicknesses. The concerr has written manufact- 
urers of poplar in Tennessee, Kentucky, West Virginia 
and Virginia asking if they are willing to furnish a list 
of such stocks. The circular concludes: 

We would suggest that these reports be sent to any re- 
sponsible lumber trade journal—we suggest the AMERICAN 
LUMBERMAN, Chicago, but have no preference—the totals to 
be ascertained by it and sent each manufacturer, with the 
understanding that each individual report be destroyed or 
returned to the sender thereof after totals are ascertained, 
and any information obtained from such manufacturers to be 
kept strictly confidential. 

Maley, Thompson & Moffet on last Wednesday started 
their three new mills that have replaced those burned at 
their West Eighth street plant some weeks ago. The 
new mills, of strictly modern construction and improved 
equipment, proved on the first trial to be everything 
that could be expected and more. ‘They are very com- 
plete in every detail and the output shows perfection 
of grade. 

President Moffett, of the Lumbermen’s Exchange Club, 
says he has found business better this month than last, 
inquiries for large blocks of stock more frequent and 
indications of a big revival ef trade after election. The 
Graham Lumber Company reports no change in the mar- 
ket, with business fair. John Dulweber & Co. report 
business generally satisfactory, with good indications. 

The committee in charge ot the booklet exploiting the 
advantages of Cincinnati as a trade center and partic- 
ularly as a lumber mart will probably have it ready for 
distribution by November 13. 

President W. A. Bennett, of the National Hardwood 
Association, is om a trip through the south. 

George C. Ehrmann, with Bennett & Witte, reports 
business fair under campaign conditions, with no change 
in the market. 

M. B. Farrin and some friends are at French Lick 
Springs, Ky. 

Walter Quick, with M. B. Farrin, says trade has been 
brightening in the last two weeks. 


FROM THE FOREST CITY. 

CLEVELAND, O., Oct. 22.—Wholesale and retail trade 
during all the days of last week was unusually good, 
all things considered. Our city was at fever-heat 
politically most of the time, but the entire lumber 
trade is much improved and the feeling of confidence 
as to values appears to be settled. Building permits 
and real estate transfers were far more in numbers and 
the transactions larger than for the same number of 
days before this year, so lumbermen feel practically 
sure of getting good value for stocks now on hand, 
The amount of lumber received last week was but little 
over 8,000,000 feet and no large quantity is expected 
to come forward this fall. 

Ten members of the Builders’ Exchange visited Youngs- 
town on Thursday last week to assist that exchange 
in a general revival meeting, which was rewarded by 
excellently good results, fourteen new members being 
added to the Youngstown exchange that evening. The 
Cleveland exchange members were banqueted most royally 
and their visit to the little Iron City will long be 
remembered with pleasure. 

R. M. Nelson, representing the Frost-Trigg Lumber 
Company, of St. Louis, was a visitor here last week. 
He reports trade in southern pine all over the country 
much improved, 

The Cleveland traveling men returning home on Satur- 
day for over Sunday brought in a very satisfactory 
number of orders and are well pleased with the present 
situation and the outlook for the near future. 


TOLEDO TRADE OPINION. 

TorEepo, Onto, Oct. 23.—The general opinion about the 
market is one this week and that is a happy one. This 
does not necessarily mean that an unusual amount of 
business has been done, but implies that conditions are 
healthy to a noticeable degree and prospects particularly 
bright. 

The fact that the improvement is noted by all the 
dealers is evidence that there has been a change for the 
better. 

The lumbermen are anxiously looking forward to 
November 6. After the election—McKinley’s re-election 
—they are of the opinion that the present unexpected 
boom will be augmented by larger sales and many more 
contracts than have been noticed for years, 

Many of the lumber dealers of Toledo are democrats, 
but firmly avow they will vote for McKinley. One dealer 
went so far as to say he was sure there would be no busi- 
ness done for at least two years hence, if Bryan were 
elected. It would take about that length of time to 
arouse any confidence in the 
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IN THE SOUTH COUNTRY. 





Complaints of Car Shortage General—Missouri Conditions Noticeably Improving—Alabama 
Interests All Active—The Week in Georgia, Texas and Louisiana. 





THE MIDDLE MISSISSIPPI RIVER DISTRICT. 


Sr. Lours, Mo., Oct. 24.—The trade situation in and 
around this market has improved considerably during the 
past week and the situation is rapidly gaining more 
strength. To particularize would show that there are 
some varieties of stock which have really retrograded, 
but even these are suffering only a temporary derange- 
ment which is caused by unnatural conditions more than 
by a reduction of the consumption. Those classes of 
stock which are sold to the builders are enjoying fully 
as much prosperity, except as to prices, as at this time 
last year and the prospects for a further betterment are 
extremely favorable. Other classes of stock are still 
slow of sale, but the opinion prevails that it is only the 
election that is holding things back. ‘The price situa- 
tion has improved to some extent so far as those woods 
which are in demand are concerned, but there has been 
no change in the others. It is confidently expected by 
all of the local dealers that November will show an 
unusually large movement of stock. The receipts of this 
market, when compared with the preceding week, show a 
decrease of more than 4,000,000 feet, while the shipments 
have decreased nearly 2,000,000 feet. This decrease is 
entirely attributable to the scarcity of cars because the 
amount of business transacted shows a material gain. 
The actual figures as compiled from the daily reports of 
the railroads and packet lines show the receipts to have 
aggregated 20,553,000 feet, while the shipments amounted 
to 13,620,000 feet. 

The yellow pine. people are simply filled up with busi- 
ness and ‘all claim to be receiving more orders than they 
can easily take care of. A feature of the business which 
seems to please them is that orders seldom come in for 
more than one car at a time, but from a multitude of 
sources, showing that the business is not confined to a 
few people who have let their stocks run down. They 
are also pleased with the fact that nearly every order 
has a clause attached to ship immediately because the 
stock is needed to fill orders already booked. This is all 
the evidence that is needed to show that country stocks 
are badly depleted and in need of immediate replenish- 
ment, The car shortage has reached such a severe stage 
that no one is making promises as to when deliveries 
will be made and such orders as are sent in merely on 
condition that shipment will be made within a pre- 
scribed time are turned down. 

The scarcity of cars and the scarcity of laborers are 
the two items which cause the most serious complaint 
at the present time, and both of these are serious in the 
extreme. 

The hardwood people are still complaining. The vol- 
ume of business is not as great as it was a week ago 
and the local people are now unanimous in the belief that 
there will be no change in the situation until after the 
election. Of course what the situation will then be is 
merely a matter of conjecture, but they all have con- 
fidence in the outlook. Sales are confined to the imme- 
diate needs of the factories. 

The local retail situation continues to improve, there 
being more activity among builders than at any other 
time this year. St. Louis is no longer afflicted with a 
surplus of empty houses and there is something of a 
rush in the building line. This is not confined to resi- 
dences, but is in all branches of buildimg. ‘he retailers 
are buying quite freely, but the slowness with which 
deliveries are made is causing stocks to show some de- 
pletion. 

Col. Archie V. Alexander, of the Alexander-Martin 
Lumber Company, Pike City, Ark., is in the city this 
week, but does not state whether he is to give the ben- 
efit of his expert testimony among the judges at the 
horse show next week. He has frequently filled this 
position in St. Louis and other of the northern cities. 

Alcee Stewart, of Aleee Stewart & Co., hardwood whole- 
salers, is sojourning at Brown’s Wells, Miss., for the 
benefit of his health. 

Thomas Byrne, of the Pine Wood Lumber Company, 
Spring Hill, La., was in the city last week. 

Berthold & Jennings report that they are well filled 
with orders for all classes of stock. They note a decided 
improvement in trade conditions and are particularly 
well pleased with their orders for posts and timbers. 

E, A. Spinks, of the Union Lumber Company, is in 
Meridian, Miss., visiting the mills of his company. 

John J. Cochran, of the Camden Lumber Company, 
states that while trade is unusually good his company 
is somewhat handicapped by the fact that the planing 
mill has been closed down for ten days because of disabled 
machinery. He leaves for the mill tonight and says 
things will be again in operation by the end of the week. 

Frank Fouke, of Texarkana, Tex., was among the 
recent visitors to the city. 

Walter A. Zelnicker reports that the demands made 
upon him for saw mill supplies are greater than he has 
ever experienced and he is taxed to the utmost to stick 
up to his reputation for prompt deliveries. The demand 
for his celebrated babbitt metal is especially strong. He 
had one order for 5,000 pounds last week. 

Thomas C. Whitmarsh, of the W. T. Ferguson Lumber 
Company, spent all of last week at the mills of his com- 
pany in Arkansas and Louisiana and says that while 
there is a decidedly bullish tendency in the northern mar- 
kets it is not a circumstance when compared with the 
feeling in the southern country, The mills no longer 


have a desire to fill up on orders, but are beginning to 


call for a higher basis of values. He regards the situa- 
tion as stronger than it has been at any other time this 
year. 

W.S. Harlan, for several years with the Freeman Lum- 
ber Company, has gone to Dubach, La., and is acting as 
superintendent of the plant of the Fred B. Dubach Lum- 
ber Company. 

At the offices of the Monarch Lumber Company it was 
stated that trade is in excellent condition, but that deliv- 
eries are very slow because of the car shortage. A. J. 
Neimeyer, of this company, is at present down among 
the Arkansas yellow pine mills. 





THE KANSAS=-MISSOURI DISTRICT. 

Kansas City, Mo., Oct. 23.—There is an interest in 
the result of the election that was not noticeable a few 
weeks ago, particularly among lumber dealers here and 
in this section. It is hard to find a wholesaler at Kan- 
sas City who is not favorable to Mr. McKinley, and 
among retail dealers the large majority are anxious 
for his re-election. Lumbermen express confidence that 
there will be no change in the administration, and they 
freely predict that if Mr. McKinley shall be re-elected 
next year will show greater activity in lumber circles ir 
this territory than ever before in the history of the 
business. This prediction is based on the fact that 
money is now more plentiful in the west and southwest 
than ever known before, and if it shall be assured that 
there shall be no change in the financial policy of the 
government this money will be let loose in large quan- 
tities, especially in investments requiring the use of 
lumber. 

Notwithstanding the close proximity to the election 
the lumber trade as a general proposition is not affected 
to any noticeable degree. ‘The exception is in the case 
of manufacturers who consume lumber, principally hard- 
woods, and hardwood men admit that their customers 
in this line are buying sparingly and will place no heavy 
contracts until after November 6. Not a few orders 
are being taken subject to cancellation if Mr. McKinley 
be not elected, and the hardwood people look for a big 
improvement in their demand in November if the repub- 
licans shall be successful. 

Country trade is affected to only a slight extent if at 
all, and demand from the yards is better this month 
than before at any time this season. Retailers in nearly 
every town have been busy since the first of the month, 
and are buying freely, not in the usual acceptance of 
the term, as in nine cases out of ten they are not placing 
orders for a stick of lumber more than they actually 
have to have, but their trade being active and stocks 
small, the result is a liberal flow of orders to mills, and 
none are complaining of lack of trade. On the other 
hand dealers are complaining greatly of delayed ship- 
ments, but they cannot reasonably blame the manufac- 
turers for this, as the delay is caused almost entirely 
by lack of cars and the present car famine has been 
predicted for months. 

Statements of a few of our prominent wholesalers 
as to the state of trade may be of interest to the dealers. 

Charles 8. Keith, of the Central Coal & Coke Com- 
pany, says that its teade this month already shows a big 
improvement over that of September, and that the 
showing will increase between now and the first of 
November. The company is making fairly prompt ship- 
ments, but is troubled considerably by lack of cars. It 
has no trouble in securing all the orders it can take 
care of and finds that conditions justify a slight advance 
over September quotations, the advance going into effect 
today. Mr. Keith states that work has been started 
on the company’s new mill in Houston county, Texas, on 
the Cotton Belt. This mill will be completed in eight 
or nine months. It will cut yard stock altogether and 
will have a daily capacity of over 200,000 feet of yellow 
pine. Its equipment will include a band, circular and 
52-inch gang mill. 

C. J. Carter says that they are cutting at their mills 
at Draughan, Ark., and Doniphan, Mo., more lumber 
than they ever did before, getting enough orders right 
along to about keep up with the capacity of the mills, 
and have not gained to any extent on their shipments 
since the first of the momth. Mr. Carter thinks that 
prices show a little more firmness than they did, although 
the upward tendency is not very marked. 

J. M. Bernardin, of the firm of William Buchanan, 
reports a steady demand keeping the mills amply sup- 
plied with orders in view of the car shortage. He is 
aiming not to overload, so that their shipments may 
come forward with at least reasorable promptness. 

M. B. Nelson, of the Long-Bell Lumber Company, 
advises that that company is getting all the orders 
it wants, especially as dealers insist that orders be 
shipped at once, and while this company is as well 
equipped as any to make prompt shipments it is not 
always possible to get out the stock quick enough to 
satisfy customers, owing to the growing scarcity of cars. 
Mr. Nelson says that prices are certainly no lower than 
they have been and if anything are a little firmer. 

C. J. Mansfield, of the Long-Mansfield Lumber Com- 
pany, St. Louis, was here several days last week. He 
says that St. Louis is selling lots of yellow pine lumber 
and that they are getting their share of the busimess. 
It is his opimion that oe east are a little bettér tlian 
they are out in this territory. 


Luther Creason, of the Saunders-Turner Lumber Com- 
pany, returned home on Saturday last from a week’s 
trip south and reports cars hard to get at most points 
and that most mill crews are short on account of deser- 
tions of the negroes to the cotton fields, where they are 
paying the highest prices ever known for picking cotton. 

The following retail lumber dealers were among the 
visitors to Kansas City during the past week: James 
Howard, Blue Springs, Mo.; C. F. King, Buckner, Mo.; 
F. R. Lanter, Olathe, Kan.; J. A. Nuttman, Pittsburg, 
Kan.; J. M. Morrow, Lawson, Mo.; J. R. Moorehead, 
Lexington, Mo.; H. M. Toland, Bramer, Mo., and J. R. 
Bolin, of Liberal, Kan. Without exception these dealers 
report good demand im their respective localities and 
some say business is better than before for a year. 





IN THE CRESCENT CITY. 


New Orteans, La, Oct. 22.—The car famine reported 
to be central in the roads touching St. Louis is begin- 
ning to be felt in this territory. It is true there is not 
such acute suffering from lack of cars in this territory 
as in other sections of the country, but manufacturing 
interests, especially lumber, are suffering to no small 
extent. While mills on the coast and railroad mills 
nearest this city are faring reasonably well, interior 
mills are suffering greatly and the filling of orders is 
considerably hampered. Every railroad touching New 
Orleans is more or less short of cars. 

E. S. Donnell, proprietor of the Columbus ( Miss.) 
mantel factory, and Leopold Loeb, a large furniture 
dealer of that city, have purchased the old Planter’s mill 
property, near the Mobile & Ohio depot, in Columbus, and 
will convert it into a plant for the manufacture of cheap 
and medium grade chairs, 

In compliance with the request made some time ago 
by the New Orleans Progressive Union, the Mechanics, 
Dealers & Lumbermen’s Exchange has appointed the 
following members to represent the association in the 
meeting of the Southern Industrial Association, which 
will convene in New Orleans December 4: W. H. Krone, 
U. R. Freel and P. Norton. The personnel of the com- 
mittee is a guaranty that the exchange will be fitly rep- 
resented. 

The Banner Lumber Company, Kentwood, is putting 
in a railroad station at Hermon, and is doing a regular 
traflic business between Hermon territory and Kentwood, 
where connection is had with the Illinois Central. 

‘There is a movement on foot to build a railroad from 
Sardis, Miss., to Delta, a distance of about twenty-five 
miles, the road to be operated in conjunction with a 
$35,000 saw mill plant to be erected by G. M. Carrier, of 
Buffalo, N. Y. Mr. Carrier is the owner of extensive 
timber land along the line of the proposed road and is at 
the head of the enterprise. The citizens of Sardis have 
joined in the work of securing the necessary right of 
way and certain concessions which are of vital im- 
portance, and the prospects are that the move will be 
crowned with success, 

Charles Forchheimer, a member of the German lumber 
exporting firm of Hugo Forchheimer, located at Memphis, 
Tenn., was in New Orleans last week with Fred Zupke, 
also connected with the firm. Mr. Forchheimer said: that 
the object of the trip was to investigate conditions grow- 
ing out of the car service matter and to try to find some 
way of expediting shipments through this port, 

Hon. Frank B. Williams, of Patterson, La., the repub- 
lican candidate for congress from the third congressional 
district, was in New Orleans several times during the 
week just closed. Mr, Williams is making a splendid 
struggle and will give the democratic nominee the race 
of his life. 

J. R. Flotron, W. C. Ely and G, A. Wise, from Dayton, 
Ohio, passed through New Orleans last week on their way 
home after attending the great Dallas Hoo-Hoo Annual. 

R. A. MeReynolds, president of the Sabine Export 
Company, Sabine, Tex., was a guest of one of the local 
hotels for a few days last week, Mr. McReynolds said 
that the damage done to Sabine Pass by the Galveston 
storm was slight and that it had been wholly repaired. . 

Secretary Simpson, of the C. T. Patterson Company, 
Limited, is recuperating from a severe attack of typhoid 
fever. 

The Lake Borgne canal will be opened to traffic on 
January 1. There was a meeting of the board of direct- 
ors this morning, at which the contracts were let, and 
bids were opened for the various work which will be 
necessary to get the canal in shape. Tne property con- 
sists of an open waterway seven feet in depth and about 
seven and a half miles long, having a frontage on the 
Mississippi river of about 1,000 feet by 1,000 feet deep, 
seven miles below New Orleans, and a strip of land aver- 
aging about 1,000 feet through to Lake Borgne. 

The opening of the canal will remove the prohibitive 
cost of delivery of the output of many mills in Louisiana 
and Mississippi which ship their lumber through other 
gulf ports at present, and will greatly increase the 
export movement of lumber through this port. An 
immense future will later be realized to the canal by 
the completion of the works which the United States 
government is now engaged upon to open up the Warrior 
river from Mobile bay to the coal and iron fields of Ala- 
bama for year around navigation. It is almost impossi- 
ble to forecast the magnitude of the development which 
will result when coal and iron can be water-borne direct 
from the mines to the Mississippi river, The canal was 
originally constructed under the authority of the state 
of Louisiana, which granted aid to its promoters to the 
extent of $480,000. Since then private capital to the 
extent of a quarter of a million has been spent upon its 
construction. 
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AMONG THE ORANGE IIILLS. 


ORANGE, TEX., Oct. 22.—The past week has shown a 
slight improvement in the car situation, but lumber man- 
ufacturers are still hampered more than ever before 
in their experience by inability to secure cars in which 
to ship lumber. <A few more cars were furnished them 
this week than for some time past, but did not relieve 
the situation much, as the cars switched in were prin- 
cipally such as could be used only for special points. 
The car shortage has reached a very acute stage here and 
the mills report more orders canceled last week by 
reason of failure to deliver promptly than they have ever 
before had canceled in the same length of time. Requi- 
sition after requisition is sent in to the local railroad 
office for cars, but no cars come and the general offices 
at Houston when applied to can offer no relief, for from 
almost every point on the line calls are coming for cars 
that the railroad seems to be unable to furnish. The 
manufacturers here are making every effort to secure a 
more equitable distribution of rolling stock, so that the 
lumber interests in this section will not be required to 
assume such an unequal share of the burden of the car 
famine and it is hoped that they will be enabled to 
increase their shipments materially by rail in the near 
future. 

There is quite as great a demand for yard stock as 
had been expected, and every mill here would be ship- 
ping out more lumber than is being cut could the nec- 
essary cars be secured. The retail yards of Texas are 
all calling for lumber in large quantities and there is a 
good inquiry from the northwest, but the mills here are 
not paying very particular attention to the demand from 
that section just now, as prices offered are somewhat 
too low to tempt them to endeavor to do much business 
there. 

Some heavy schedules were submitted during the past 
week, one calling for 5,000,000 feet of material for a 
factory building to be erected at South Bend, Ind. 

Some large inquiries have come to hand also from the 
eastern markets, and as coastwise freights are once 
more descending to a point that will allow lumber to be 
shipped at a small profit the mills here will doubtless 
soon begin to do business with that section again. 

Railroad requirements are as heavy as they have been 
for some time, and in fact would be much better than 
they are if the roads themselves could supply the cars 
to move the material, 

There is an increased demand for export material and 
as ocean freights begin to ease up samewhat a greater 
amount of yellow pine from this section will begin to 
move across the water. The mills here, however, are 
not yet ready to figure on other than f. 0. b. business, 
preferring to let the purchaser do the worrying as 
regards securing tonnage. They are ready to figure on 
any amount of business for delivery to vessels at Sabine 
Pass or Galveston, but do not care to undertake to any 
great extent the chartering of vessels. Some nice export 
orders were placed here during the week and a number 
of schedules submitted for bids, among the latter a large 
requirement for North Africa, 

The Sabine Export Company reports the confirmation 
of charters for the British steamship Chicklade, 1,548 
tons, and the British steamship Sapphire, 1,387 tons, for 
cargoes from Sabine Pass to European ports, November 
loading. The Morgan-Curry Lumber Company also con- 
firmed the charter of a steamer to take 2,000,000 feet of 
pitch pine lumber and timber from Sabine Pass to Rotter- 
dam, November loading. 

R. J. Gillespie, of the contracting firm of G. A. Gil- 
lespie Company, Pittsburg and New York, was here dur- 
ing the week looking after a big schedule of sluice staves 
which is being filled by local mills. 

H. B. Chapman, a prominent lumberman from Den- 
ver, Col., spent several days at Orange during the week 
on lumber business, as did Perey Brown, of the Bradley- 
Ramsay Lumber Company, of Lake Charles, La., and 
D. H. Hussey, tie contractor for the Missouri, Kansas & 
Texas railway, who was looking after shipment of ties 
for that road, a large order having been placed with 
mills here. 

George H. Huggins, manager of the Sabine Export 
Company, returned from a business visit to Mobile, Ala., 
and Scranton, Miss. 

Dr. E. W. Brown, manager of the Dibert, Stark & 
Brown Cypress Lumber Company’s plant, at Gibson, La., 
was here yesterday visiting his family. He reports their 
plant in full operation and business good. 

H. B. Curry, of the Morgan-Curry Lumber Company, 
has returned from a business visit to Kansas City and 
other points, 





SOUTHEAST COAST TRADE. 

Brunswick, Ga., Oct. 22.—Reports from all over this 
Section show continued good conditions. Shipments are 
moving with steadiness and improvement. Prices are 
firm, with no tendency to be feverish. Lumber is accu- 
mulating in large quantities upon the docks awaiting 
tonnage already chartered. Charters are largely 
mreased. Among some of the most recent are: 

Schooner Laura C. Anderson, 913 tons, to New York, ties, 
private terms; schooner Wesley M. Oler, 965 tons, to New 
York, ties, 17% cents; schooner Pendleton Bros., 762 tons, 
to New York, dry cypress, $5.25; schooner James G. Beecher, 
728 tons, to Philadelphia, ties, 17 cents; schooner Nimbus, 
2a0 tons, same; schooner H. A. Berwind, 911 tons, same: 
ark Stephen G. Hart, 589 tons, to Boston, dry cypress and 
pine, $6; schoonerCharlotte T. Sibley, 346 tons, to Norwich, 
$6, and schooner Sadie C. Sumner, 587 tons, to Providence, 
Private terms. 

Freights are easy. Foreign shipments are still back- 
ward, with no reasonable basis for slow chartering. 

At the inter-state fair now open at Atlanta there ‘s 
quite a display by saw mill supply houses, and hundreds 
of saw mill men are taking advantage of the fact to 
Place orders for re-equipping and remodeling mills. 


The Enterprise Lumber Company will extend its lum- 
ber railroad from Pitts to Hawkinsville at once. 

Massee & Cater, lumber dealers at Macon, have pur- 
chased the old lumber yard site of the Guernsey Com- 
pany, and will establish their yard there. 

Ly Smith & Son are operating a saw mill at Reids- 
ville, Ga. 

Report from Fernandina states that the Florida Yel- 
low Pine Manufacturing Company has moved its head- 
quarters to Jacksonville. 

The editorial im last week’s LUMBERMAN upon the 
question of state lumber inspectors in Georgia has added 
a great deal of weight to the matter of proposed legis- 
lation. The legislature will convene on Wednesday, and 
soon it will be known what Georgia purposes to de with 
her great lumber industry. 





IN MIDDLE AND SOUTHERN ALABATITIA. 


BIRMINGHAM, ALA., Oct. 22.—Lumber dealers whose 
headquarters center in this city are fairly well satisfied 
with present business, though it is not what it should 
be nor what they expected thirty days ago, but they look 
to the future for good times, setting their date some- 
where about early spring. Reason for this is found in 
the fact that the winter cut is bound to be light on 
account of bad weather, excessive rains and high waters, 
and the mills generally have little stock on hand. 

Robert H. Jenks, the big Cleveland dealer who has an 
office here in charge of George S. Mooar, was in the city 
a few days ago. He told Mr. Mooar that after visiting 
most of the big mills of this section as well as Missis- 
sippi and Louisiana he was prepared to say that the 
stocks on hand were below what he expected. From 
this it is gathered that the price situation must ma- 
terially better before the opening of spring trade. It 
is pointed out that if mills have not big stocks and cannot 
run much during the winter lumber is bound to become 
scarce and will as a consequence bring more money. 

Mr. Johnston, of the T. H. Johnston Lumber Company, 
expressed the same idea, He said that the mills which 
came under his observation were cutting he thought less 
as a rule than their sales, not any more, surely, and that 
in many instances what was already on hand was being 
sold off. Some grades showed this condition strikingly. 
He did not expect anything better before spring, but 
did look for a decided revival by that time. 

The strictly local trade is in excellent shape. The 
M. C, Reynolds Lumber Company is busy and the 
Lathrop-Hatten Lumber Company agency reports good 
sales. The other yards bear out the above assertion, 
too. This is attributed to the building boom. Hundreds 
of houses are being erected, many of them of high class, 
and it takes a lot of material to supply their wants. 

From what can be heard the business north and east 
has fallen off during the past few days and as winter is 
coming on little appreciation is expected before the snow 
begins to melt. 

The immense tracts of hardwood in this section are 
beginning to attract attention of buyers and dealers all 
over the country. Alabama has plenty of this class of 
timber and wonder has often been expressed that more 
of it is not worked up and shipped away. The main 
trouble is freight rates. There is enough hardwood left 
in the east and north to keep the price at such a point 
that Alabama mill men cannot pay the freight and sell 
at a profit. By good weather of next summer it is con- 
fidently predicted that there will be several mills now 
cutting only pine turning out oak, gum and hickory 
with which the lowlands of the state abound. 

The Krebs Manufacturing Company, at Pratt City, 
has been sold to the Pratt City Lumber Company, of 
which Arthur C. Sharpley is president and treasurer 
and James A. Kirt secretary and manager. This was 
one of the oldest saw mill concerns in the country. 

Fred Shepherd, of the Shepherd Lumber Company, 
was married September 25 to Miss Bessie Blinn, one of 
the most popular young ladies of the social and literary 
circles of the city. 

E, Jeffers & Co. have added a modern shingle machine 
to their plant at Weyth City. 





AT MOBILE AND VICINITY. 

Mosite, Ata., Oct. 23.—The timber market is de- 
cidedly quiet, but the contract price is good und while 
present conditions are not all that could be desired the 
future is deemed sufficiently bright to justify the mill 
men in not tying themselves up in long time contracts 
at present quotations. Exports for the past week 
amounted to 896,989 feet of lumber, 14,274 feet of oak, 
132,000 shingles, 5,263 crossties, 58,150 pickets and 
10,226 staves. Those from Pensacola, Fla., foot up 4,737,- 
939 feet of timber and lumber, 14,000 feet of gum and 
10,000 feet of walnut. During the same period six 
steamships cleared from Pensacola with a total of 10,408 
tons. 

Moss Point, Miss., exported during the past week to 
Nassau, 108,476 feet; Vera Cruz, 424,796 feet; Havana, 
630,456 feet, making a total of 1,164,728 feet. 

Stocks are comparatively small, and with the first 
advent of the winter’s fleet prices will go upward with 
a bound. All of the mills at Mobile are running full 
time and the new plant of the Sullivan Timber Com- 
pany is now a factor in the market. 

Louis Dantzler, of Moss Point, Miss., says his com- 
pany has all of the sawing it can do at present, and 
believes that timber will go up to 16 cents soon. L. N. 
Dantzler, of the same company, is equally optimistic. 

Fred Herrin, of the Robinson Land & Lumber Com- 
pany, says his company is cutting on South American 
and prime, that a good omen of the future is that the 
interior trade is looking up and the Robinson company 


has all of that kind of trade it cam do; in fact, is 
behind with western orders, and its sheds are clean 
of dressed stock with the exception of ceiling. 

_ Scott Denny, of W. Denny & Co., reports his firm 
just as busy as it can be and prices quite satisfactory, 
and while sawn timber is a little off it could not be 
induced to contract today for its year’s cut at less than 
18 cents. The uniform opinion seems to be in that 
section that if McKinley shall be elected they will get 
the 18 cents and all other good. 

Hardwood exports via Pensacola are increasing daily, 
and the extra steamship facilities enjoyed by that port 
are an inducement toward the routing of wood goods 
out of Florida’s cheapest seaport. 





LOOKING FOR GOOD BUSINESS. 


Cusa, Ata., Oct. 15.—I take great pleasure in handing 
you herewith check for $3 to cover cost of subscription. 
I have been reading your paper by purchasing from news 
stands and I find it a good trade journal. We are pretty 
business just now getting our stuff cut. If you will just 
fix it so that McKinley and sound money will win in 
November we look for good business following the elec- 
tion. L. Poote, JR., 

Manager Cuba Lumber Company. 


A NEW VIRGINIA ASSOCIATION, 


A new association of lumbermen was organized at 
Newport News, Va., October 9, for the purpose of 
reforming existing abuses in the trade of that district 
and for the protection of dealers and consumers. At 
that meeting there were representatives present from 
the D. S. Jones Lumber & Manufacturing Company, 
Booker, Poarch & Co., the James River Lumber & Supply 
Company, the Virginia Lumber Company and Weaver 
Bros., all of Newport News. Organization was perfected 
by the election of H. D. Coleman as chairman and J. R. 
Curry, secretary and treasurer. While the meeting was 
attended only by the dealers of Newport News the inten- 
tion is to secure the co-operation of every lumber dealer 
on the peninsula, all of whom have been invited to join 
the new organization. The aim of the association is set 
forth in the following preamble: 

Desiring to advance the interests of the lumber trade of 
the city of Newport News and vicinity and foster the com- 
mercial intercourse of its members and their customers and 
to avoid misunderstandings between them, to reform abuses 
in the conduct of business, to procure uniformity in the cus- 
toms and usages of the trade and to protect its members and 
their customers from all unfair and unbusinesslike competi- 
tion, we, the members of the Peninsela Lumber Association, 
by virtue of the powers vested in us by the acts of the asso- 
—- do hereby agree to be governed by the following 
rules: 

It is not doubted that the new organization will be of 
material benefit to the lumber dealers who shall co-oper- 
ate with it. 


REBUILDING A BURNED SOUTHERN PLANT. 

The plant of the Crowell & Spencer Lumber Company, 
at Longleaf, La., which was destroyed by fire on Octo- 
ber 1, the lumber yards and planer only remaining 
intact, will, as previously announced, be rebuilt without 
delay, with improvements on the old plant, by the Edward 
P. Allis Company, of Milwaukee, Wis., the contract for 
the new machinery having been secured by W. C. Trout, 
southwestern traveling representative for the Allis com- 
any. 

. Among changes to be made will be an increase in the 
size of the log pond to hold 1,000,000 feet, the addition 
of a dry kilm of about 50,000 feet daily capacity and a 
dry shed, 70x250 feet, which, with a new mill with 
capacity of 85,000 feet, will make this a model plant 
throughout. The new mill will be 42x162 feet and will 
contain chain log haul, steam log kicker to throw logs 
out of slide, steam log loader, steam nigger, double cir- 
cular mill, 4-block steel carriage, 10-inch by 54-foot 
steam feed, two 16x24-inch carriage buffers, 5-saw edger, 
9-saw trimmer, two swing saws, lumber sorter, live rolls, 
transfers, shafting, pulleys, burner conveyor, ete. 

The power plant will consist of a 22x28-inch Erie 
City Tangye bed engine, with five 50-inch by 18-foot 
boilers fed automatically. The boilers will be set in two 
batteries, three with stack 60 inches by 75 feet, and 
two with stack 34 inches by 60 feet. A large boiler 
feed and fire pump will complete the equipment. 











SOUTHERN NEWS NOTES. 

One of the largest domestic corporations ever organ- 
ized in Texas is that of William Cameron & Co., with 
capital stock of $2,400,000, principal office at Waco. The 
incorporators are Flora B. Cameron, W. W. Cameron and 
R. H. Downman, of Waco, and W. 8. Wilson, of Fort 
Worth. The company also operates saw mills at Rock- 
land, Angelina, Carmona and Saron and lumber yards 
at Fort Worth, Wichita Falls, Quanah, Brownwood, 
San Angelo and Chico. 

The Mill Haven tract, in Burke and Screven counties, 
Georgia, near Briar creek, has been purchased by John 
W. Dickey and Charles 8. Head, of Augusta, who will 
erect a large saw mill at Savannah. It is estimated that 
over 50,000,000 feet of Jumber can be cut from the tract. 

The Chamber of Commerce at Petersburg, Va., has 
appointed a committee to wait upon the officers of the 
Atlantic Coast Line and urge the construction of a 
siding upon the north side of the river at that point, 
in order to better facilitate the shipment of lumber. The 
city council will also be petitioned to give increased 
wharfage facilities, 

The Garbut Lumber Company, of Wright, Ga., will 
probably build a railroad from that city to the Ocmulgee 
river and will operate it in connection with a steamboat 
line which runs between Macon and Savannah. 
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HARDWOOD DEPARTMENT. 





Cottonwood Men in Convention at Cairo — [leeting of the National Association in November 
— Conditions in Tennessee and Kentucky — The Export- 
ers’ New Secretary. 





MEETING OF COTTONWOOD MEN. 

A meeting of the members of the newly organized Cot- 
tonwood Lumber Association was held at the Hailiday 
house, Cairo, Ill., on Saturday last. The meeting was 
called to order at 11 o’clock by President H. C. Bagby, 
and by request C. Fred Yegge, of Chicago, consented to 
fill the position of secretary. ; 

Those who were present were the following: 

W. BE. Smith, Three States Lumber Company, Cairo. 

W. H. Greble, Three States Lumber Company, Cairo. 

George E. O'Hara, DeMontcourt & O’Hara, Cairo. 

Rudolph Sondheimer, E. Sondheimer Co., Chicago and 
Cairo. 

J. H. Elkins, Osceola Land & Iumber Company, Cairo. 

Herman Paepcke, Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, Chi- 
cago and Cairo. : 

Cc, Fred Yegge, Chi- 
cago and Cairo. 

William Moore, Moore & McFerren, Hoopeston, Ill., and 


Memphis, Tenn. 
J. W. Darling, Nicola Bros. Company, Pittsburg, Pa. 
H. G. Bagby, Tiger Tail Mill & Land Company, St. Louis. 
Clarence R. Mengel, C. C. Mengel, jr., & Bro. Co., Louis- 
ville, Ky. 
W. H. Chapman, Chapman & Dewey Lumber Company, 


Jonesboro, Ark. 

c. F. Korn, Farrin-Korn Lumber Co., Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Mr. Tyler, H. A. Tyler & Sons, Hickman, Ky. 

Mr. Briscoe, Desha Lumber Company, St. Louis. 

W. A. Bennett, Bennett & Witte, Cincinnati, Ohio, 

W. C. Blauvelt, Cottonwood Lumber Company, New Mad- 
rid, Mo. 

H. B. Blanks, Reelfoot, Tenn. 


Those in attendance had no other object than to con- 
sider the conditions of the trade, and the discussion 
throughout was interesting and expressed the hearty 
support given the principles of the association as set 
forth at the Chicago meeting October 2. It was agreed 
by all that cottonwood should sell at higher prices, but 
the wisdom of making any change just at this time was 
questioned. 

Quite a large number of letters and telegrams from 
manufacturers of cottomwood in various sections of the 
south were received and read to the meeting, and the 
tone of all of them was favorable. 

It was voted that the executive committee of the asso- 
ciation, composed of C, A. Ward, of Chicago; H. Paepcke, 
of Chicago; R. T. Cooper, of Memphis; W. E. Smith, of 
Cairo, and ©. F. Korn, of Cincinnati, be instructed to 
call a meeting of the association as soon after the presi- 
dential election as possible. It is likely that this meet- 
ing will be called for St. Louis or Memphis about the 
middle of November. 

The morring session continued until 1:30 o’clock, at 
which time a recess was taken for lunch until 3 o’clock, 
final adjournment taking place at 5 p. m., in time to 
permit the out-of-town visitors to have a bite to eat 
before proceeding to their homes. The banquet, which 
was held at the Halliday house, was given by the cotton- 
wood men of Cairo and as is always the case at that 
excellent hostelry there was an abundance of good things 
to eat and champaign to drink and all had a good time. 


Paepcke-Leicht Lumber Company, 





MEETING OF THE NATIONAL ASSOCIATION. 0 


The National Hardwood Lumber Association is making 
great headway in unifying the system of inspection 
throughout the country, and of late it has been endeav- 
oring to secure an adoption of the system in the east. 
It has not been entirely successful, but there are hopes 
that such staid markets as that of Boston will join in 
the national movement. Hitherto it has been the cus- 
tom to hold two meetings of this association annually. 
This year the semi-annual meeting was abandoned, but 
it has been found necessary to hold a conference of those 
in authority and therefore a call, reproduced in full 
below, has been issued for a meeting of the board of direc- 
tors, officers and standing committees to convene in 
Chicago November 23. ‘The official call broadens the 
scope of the meeting, however, beyond the above, for all 
members of the asociation and all “good hardwood lum- 
bermen” are invited to attend. General acceptance of 
the invitation will make it a mass meeting of the hard- 
wood trade and should prove highly beneficial. In this 
connection it might be said that there is a growing feel- 
ing among members of the association that an injustice 
is being done the rules of inspection by consumers who 
have come into possession of them and who make so 
literal and rigid an application of them as to do sub- 
stantial injustice to shippers. The rules were designed 
for use in transactions between manufacturers and deal- 
ers and were on a broad gaged basis which render them 
only partially applicable to consumers who can use and 
want material which in many cases will not come under 
strict wording of the rules. Perhaps this subject will 
be one which will come before the next meeting. 

Following is the call made by President W. A. Bennett 
for a meeting of the board of managers and committees 
of the National Hardwood Lumber Association, to con- 
vene in Chicago November 23, 1900: 

To Members: The business of this association has grown 
to such great extent and importance that it is advisable to 
summon in special session the board of managers and com- 
mittees to consult together about the work in hand and de- 


vise ways and means to prosecute it in the most thorough 
and useful manner. 


oo this meeting will convene in Chicago, Friday, November 
23, 1900, at 10 a. m., at the Chicago Hardwood Lumber Ex- 
change Offices in the Bedford bullding, 215 Dearborn street. 
You are earnestly requested to be present at this meeting. 

It is important that we have a full attendance of the board 


and committees, as there are many matters to be brought to 
their attention which are of the utmost importance to the 
hardwood interests throughout the country generally. If for 
any reason you should find it impossible to be present it 
would be in order for you to ask some member acquainted 
with the work of the association to represent you at this con- 
ference. We prefer, however, that you come in person, and 
trust that you will not disappoint us. 

Kindly advise the secretary at your early convenience if 
we may expect you. W. A. BENNETT, President. 

A. R. VINNEDGE, Secretary. 


a a ae 
AS SEEN BY A MANUFACTURER, 

C. A. Ward, president of the C. A. Ward Lumber 
Company, Chicago, and Whiting, Mo., when asked his 
opinion of current conditions in the hardwood market 
this week expressed himself as follows to the AMERICAN 
LUMPERMAN: 

The hardwood market is very quiet indeed. There is a 
disposition on the part of buyers to withhold orders, and 
on the part of holders to withhold offerings. Both sides 
seem to be satisfied to await the events of the next few 
weeks, including the settlement of the political uncertain- 
ties. . The season for making lumber during the past three 
or four months has been favorable, but the consumption has 
been steady and stocks are nowhere excessive. ‘The time for 
unfavorable conditions in logging is fast approaching and it 
is thought that the supply of dry nardwoods will be as light 
by the first of April as during any time in the last two years. 
The capacity of the country to absorb lumber has increased 
very much since the period of low prices which prevailed 
up to two years ago. Ikxports of lumber and of finished goods 
have more than doubled since that period. 

It is the prevailing opinion that prices will not be lower 
but are likely to be higher as the season advances. ‘The 
decline from the extreme prices of last spring is thought by 
both buyers and sellers to have brought the cost of lumber 
as low now as conditions of supply and demand will permit. 


THE NEW EXPORTtRS’ SECRETARY. 

The AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has already mentioned 
the appointment of Elliott Lang as traffic manager and 
secretary of the National Lumber Exporters’ Associa- 
tion, with headquarters at Memphis, Tenn. 

It is with much pleasure that some further informa- 
tion regarding Mr. Lang’s previous career is herewith 
presented. Mr. Lang claims that he is not guilty of 
having had any previous career, but notwithstanding 
this evasive plea the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has discov- 
ered that he is a Virginian, having been born in the Old 
Dominion state in 1858. His schooling was secured in 
Indianapolis, Ind., and after leaving school there he was 





ELLIOTT LANG, 
Secretary National Lumber Exporters’ Association. 


in commercial life until 1885. Up to that time he had a 
spotless reputation for truth and veracity. 

Then he went into railroad service, 

Mr. Lang continued in this career until 1899, when he 
reformed, and began managing a cotton compress at 
Memphis. Having taken this first somewhat limited 
step toward a better life, Mr. Lang has now come com- 
pletely into the fold and is identified with the lumber 
business, 

Mr, Lang’s identification with the railroad business 
was with the Mobile & Ohio at Cairo, and in 1885 he 
went with the Louisville & Nashville, first in a clerical 
position, from which he was promoted to contracting 
agent and then to division freight agent, and left them 
in October, 1898, to go with the Missouri Pacific. Mr. 
Lang is a very modest man, not used to seeing his name 
and portrait in print, so if he disappears from public 
view for a few days after this article appears it will 
doubtless be to conceal his blushes from the public. 
However, he will probably soon get over that as secretary 
of the National Lumber Exporters’ Association—a posi- 
tion which he is in every way qualified to fill. 

—_—oOoerrrOr 
AT THE CUMBERLAND CENTER, 

NASHVILLE, TENN., Oct. 24.—There is no doubt the 

approaching election amd the uneasiness in business 


circles which any contemplated change in the policies 
of the government creates is having its effect on busi- 
ness in Nashville. Business is dull. September was a 
good month, but October has marked a considerable fall- 
ing off. Of course, factories must have material to 
work on and if they all wait until after election it will 
mear they will have to pay higher prices for what they 
get, but that is what they are doing. Although local 
lumbermen have large stocks on hand production has 
been less in this region than in ten years. Last spring 
when the drop came in prices the backswoodsmen thought 
the bottom had dropped out, sold their teams or put 
them to work on the farm, and closed down or sold 
their mills. This looks like prices should be a little 
stiff from this time on. Local lumbermen consequently 
have not been reaching out for trade. They know there 
will be a market for what they have and they think at 
a better price than now prevails, 

The Tennessee Central railway, which filled in the 
gap between’ Monterey, the center of the Cumberland 
plateau timber fields, and the Southern road at Harri- 
man, has entered into a traffic agreement with the Craw- 
ford road and the Nashville, Chattanooga & St. Louis 
railway and will not, consequently, build into Nash- 
ville. The projector of the road will instead turn Mis 
energies into building a north and south road running 
from Florence, Ala., through Nashville to Litchfield, 
Ky., where it will connect with the Illinois Central. He 
will ask the city of Nashville to vote him $1,000,000 
in bonds to aid in the construction of the road, 

The Tennessee Lumber Canal Company has _ been 
granted a charter by the secretary of state. Its capital 
stock is $50,000 and the incorporators are C. F. Boyer, 
Joe Burger, S. M. Everett, J. H. Proffit, T. M. Brown. 
The enterprise is to be located in Blount county. It 
is designed to build a railroad from Maryville to Gam- 
ble and connect there with Tuckaleeche cove by the 
Little river. 

The Acme Kitchen Furniture Company, of Hamilton 
county, has amended its charter increasing its capital 
stock from $10,000 to $30,000. 

What is said to be an effective covering for the wheels 

of band saws has beer invented by John H. Whitson, of 
Goodrich, Tenn. It is claimed for this cover it will not 
come off the wheel, as do other covers. Its trial indi- 
cates its success. Mr. Whitson will probably apply for a 
yvatent. 
’ Kissam Hall, the $130,000 dormitory presented to 
Vanderbilt university by William K. Vanderbilt, was 
opened this week amid interesting ceremonies, and the 
twenty-fifth anniversary of the opening of the university 
was also celebrated, distinguished educators from all 
over the south being present. 


KENTUCKY RIVER HARDWOOD NOTES. 

Va.ttey View, Ky., Oct. 22.—S. Q. Perry, of Chicago, 
who bought the Chicago yard of the Barker Cedar Com- 
pany recently, has also purchased the stock of lumber 
belonging to the same company at this place, and Mr. 
Perry’s son, Crocker, is here looking after the shipment 
of the stock, which is being shipped out as fast as cars 
can be obtained. 

The Southern Lumber Company has just finished the 
erection of a bridge at Tate’s creek, connecting its large 
mill with the yard. The company is also making other 
improvements. 

The Barker Cedar Company has built an extension to’ 
its piling room, has put up a large new tank and is giv- 
ing its fine mill a general overhauling, preparing for a 
big run when a tide comes to bring down its logs. 

The long looked for tide water from lock No. 8 is here 
and it will be only a short time when the steamboats will 
be running here regularly. Work on the construction of 
lock No, 9, which is located at this point, will soon be 
begun. It will help the Jumber business and the town in 
general, M. F. Warton. 


MR. DICKERSON RESIGNS. 
Special to the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 

CINCINNATI, Ont0, Oct. 25.—It has just developed that 
Howard Dickerson, district inspector for Cincinnati and. 
vicinity for the National Hardwood Lumber Association, 
has resigned his position. Mr. Dickerson’s action is 
regarded as final, as he has stated that he will not recon- 
sider the step. 








HYMENEAL. 


Harry Hill, son of Hon. Arthur Hill, the well known 
lumberman of this city, was married in San Francisco 
October 23, to Miss Nita Earle of that city. The groom 
was born in Saginaw, is a graduate of the Michigan 
military academy, and was first lieutenant in the Thirty- 
fifth Michigan infantry during the Spanish-American 
war. 

An interesting social event in which lumbermen of 
Saginaw, Mich., are interested was the marriage last 
Wednesday of Miss Nellie J. Fisher to Edwin M. Eddy. 
The bride is the daughter of Hon. Spencer O. Fisher 
and the groom is of the well known family of Eddys, 
of Bay City, Mich. 

Another of the old line traveling men of Wisconsin 
has joined the army of Benedicts in the person of Frank 
Pardoe, who, on October 18, was married to Miss Mate 
Manson, of Wausau, Wis. Mr. Pardoe has for nine 
years been salesman in southern Wisconsin and northern 
INinois for the Cutis & Yale Company, sash and door 
manufacturers at Wausau. He is one of the best known 
and most popular salesmen in that territory and will 
have the congratulations of the trade. The bride is 
sister of Mark Manson, the Wausau saw mill man, and 
belongs to a family practically all of whose male mem- 
bers have been in the lumber business, 
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LATE LONDON ADVICES. 


(From our own correspondent. ) 

LonpON, ENGLAND, Oct. 12.—The import of wood 
goods into the United Kingdom during September and 
its value were as follows: 

1900, pieces. 1899, pieces. 


Baltic Geale. ecsccciscvece 2,123,535 1,336,576 
Baltic DSTCERE ..cissscce 5,189,919 3,590,828 
HOUR DOGTGS occ ccccacce 4,909,681 3,468,084 
WIGOPINS vegas  crccecues 8,551,584 8,054,961 
Pine deals and battens.... 1,006,652 1,468,776 


Spruce deals and battens.. 1,442,754 1,186,333 


Pitch pine deals......... 105,150 


Total .ccccrcccccvcccoss 23,329,275 19,205,577 

The total import of sawn and hewn wood, not includ- 
ing furniture wood, amounted to 1,383,000 loads, as 
compared with 1,265,000 loads during the correspond- 
ing month of 1899. There was a slight increase in the 
arrivals of hewn goods, but it is im sawn that the 
greatest difficulty is noticeable. It is somewhat surpris- 
ing to find that there was no increase in the import 
from the north of Europe, the increased arrivals hav- 
ing been entirely from the United States and Canada, 
more particularly the former. For the nine months up 
to date the 1900 figures are slightly in excess of those 
of 1899. 





Trade. 


The feature of the wood trade during September was 
the large scale om which it was conducted. In the first 
place, the importation was again a large one, then 
there was an excellent consumption and, what was per- 
haps most important of all, prices were maintained in a 
manner which but a short time before would have been 
deemed impossible. A rush of cargoes, principally 
from Baltic ports, caused considerable congestion at 
the docks and it is evident the facilities for discharging, 
handling and storage which the Millwall Dock Company 
hopes soon to offer will be very welcome. 

Up to the present practically nothing has been done 
for next year’s goods. A year ago buyers were tumb- 
ling over each other in their endeavors to secure the 
pick of the north of Europe stocks, but as last year’s 
figures are again asked purchasers are holding aloof 
in the belief that the heavy stock must result in con- 
cessions. Prices, however, have fallen away somewhat 
for almost all classes of American and Canadian goods, 
with the exception of pine deals, arrivals of which have 
been only about one-fifth what they were in September, 
1899. Speaking as a whole, the position of the wood 
trade is much better than most people anticipated it 
would be. 


The London Dock Stock. 


From the heavy September importation of nearly all 
descriptions of wood goods dock stocks at this time 
stand at 23,300,000 pieces, as against 19,200,000 pieces 
in the corresponding period of 1899 and 19,700,000 
pieces a month ago. Details of the stock now and a 
year ago are as follows: 





Hewn— Loads. Value. 
 OOMNU . o.6 5-0 80 ee 0% 6 93,494 916,840 
WeOME CWOGED 6c ins < 0.60 0000 §2,472 404,760 
Pree NOPWES ics sccccv cee 25,502 200,005 
BLOM, GOPMADY 6 oivsccasucs 11,861 164,645 
From UnitedStatesof America 15,051 380,215 
From British East Indies... . 4,855 306,455 
i ee 27,745 686,860 
From other countries....... 58,213 251,045 
LGR ee ee rrr eee 289,193 $ 3,310,325 

Sawn— Loads. Value, 
ae ee ee 355,462 $ 5,132,450 
PEO BWOGOR: «565i 6x00. 000 257,208 3,324,555 
WOM NOPWAY cc cccscncces 33,268 468,685 
Krom United Statesof America 103,765 1,773,770 
WROMY CADEGE: 6 vic ccloe odes 335,199 4,489,300 
From other countries....... 8,983 153,695 
MN 0.0 Rekmabheveuws cass 1,093,885 $15,342,455 

Loads. Value. 
Staves of all kinds......... 13,230 $316,925 

Loads, Value. 
MOON. RS ie Cig ey Cees 11,502 $499,780 
Other furniture woods...... 17,0386 461,935 


Arrivals from Baltic ports were heavy during Sep- 
tember, but the general opinion seems to be that the 
bulk of the wood to come from north of Europe ports 
has now arrived and the import between now and the 
closing of navigation will be smaller than usual. The 
holding of rough boards is also largely in advance of 
last year’s figures, but of flooring is about the same, 
and with large current consumption these goods are 
relatively in much better position than any other variety. 
Pine deals and battens are an exception to all other 
Classes of goods, as the stock is well under that of last 
year. The high prices now ruling have, however, con- 
siderably restricted comsumption and at the present 
rate of delivery stocks are ample; the supply of spruce, 
however, has been heavy and prices have given way. 

The Pitch Pine Trade. 
, Imports of sawn timber during September were not 
arge—86,000 pieces—but as a result of the heavy impor- 


tations of the previous month prices have fallen away 
considerably. A large cargo recently offered at auction 


without reserve brought only an average of 60s a load’ 


~ 30-foot average cube. For a shipment of smaller 
oo agents here are asking 62s c¢. i. f., or about 
oes Tor cargoes on the way. However, everything points 


to early recovery. It is true that the present stock of 
sawn timber in London is high—21,624 loads—but a 
large quantity is going into consumption and there is 
every prospect of a continuance of this state of things, 
as there is a lot of contract work in prospect. Freights 
remain high, about 132s 6d to 135s for either the United 
Kingdom or continent, while 127s 6d is the nominal 
figure for sailers, few of which are offering. Last year, 
it will be remembered, was a record month for agents 
for sales for the coming year, but this year things are 
different, as there is little business doing in cargoes 
afloat for shipment next spring. On the other hand, 
deals have shown a slight recovery on the August figures. 
The import, 394,000 pieces, was rather small for Septem- 
ber, and with good demand dock stock was reduced to 
105,000 pieces, but is still sufficient at the present rate 
of consumption to last over nine months. 





THE LIVERPOOL TRADE. 


[From our own correspondent. ] 


LIVERPOOL, ENGLAND, Oct. 10.—Only 13,000,000 feet of 
pine lumber arrived here during September from Mon- 
treal and Quebec. This leaves us in the position that 
with the import season narrowing to its close we are 
short what we received last year to the extent of about 
3,750,000 feet. The imports went into consumption as 
fast as they were landed and only a small stock will be 
held here for winter demands. The market is carrying 
only 18,000,000 feet, compared with 28,000,000 feet last 
year. No wonder prices are high and importers reluct- 
ant sellers. The Ottawa fire dislocated shipments in 
spring and the freight market has punished it in autumn. 
The fancy board log business has become purely a mat- 
ter of special contract and is not influenced by market 
fluctuations as other goods are. Similar conditions are 
apparent in prime oak and elm log timber, their scarcity 
making prices here extreme. This is in marked contrast 
to the position of United States oak logs, for although the 
stock is not heavy consumers prefer to pay top prices for 
the superior qualities shipped from Quebec. 

The heavy supplies in August from the-New Bruns- 
wick and Nova Scotia spruce producing districts were 
followed by diminution in September to the extent of 
about 25,500,000 feet, yet the stock is heavy, say 50,000,- 
000 feet. But consumption was good and prices showed 
an upward tendency recently. The market received a 
good tonic when Alfred Dobell & Co. offered a cargo at 
auction and realized £7 14s 2d a standard for a poor spec- 
ification with the short average length of 144 feet; and 
it may get still better if, as appears, there is little more 
to ship. 

The Mahogany Market. 


With the exception of one cargo of 1,272 logs and burls 
or San Domingo should avoid this market. From a 
to have been confined to African production, for only 
about 120 logs have arrived from Mexico, Nicaragua 
and Guatemala. The African supplies from the west 
coast aggregated 2,279 logs of comparatively large dimen- 
sions and ran into a great quantity of feet. The public 
auction sales were attended by buyers from nearly every 
center of industry in the country. Good business was 
done at a general advance in prices all around, but no 
sensational prices were paid. All the medium to prime 
African logs suitable for railroad carriage work, boards 
or general cabinet work showed an advance over results 
for similar wood sold the previous month. The highest 


price paid was about 80 cents a foot for a log containing — 


only 434 feet. 

As previously advised, small mahogany logs from Cuba 
or Santo Domingo should avoid this market. From a 
parcel of 531 logs of Cuban mahogany shipped recently 
from New York, offered at auction to the large assemblies 
of buyers above referred to, only 148 were sold, and all 
logs fifteen inches and upward deep were left severely 
alone. Larger sizes sold readily, and for well figured 
logs there was keen competition, in the parcel men- 
tioned five logs selling at 36 to 40 cents; 50 cents was 
bid for another and declined, and one rightly figured log, 
24 inches deep, ran up to $1.25, but the auctioneer 
declined the offer. The entire cargo of San Domingo 
mahogany shared the same fate as the Cuban wood, for 
long stretches of the catalog of small logs were received 
with perfect indifference. 





FROM THE DOMINION. 


Orrawa, Ont. Oct. 20.—C. H. Witthum & Co., of 
Wiarton, Ont., received a few days ago a raft consisting 
of 2,800,000 feet of logs from Little Current. 

A batch of timber lands in the township of Dana, Ont., 
which had been burned over, was disposed of this week 
by the Ontario crown lands department to the highest 
tenderer, the Victoria Harbor Lumber Company, of 
Toronto, for $61,275. 

The movement of late in pine lumber stocks in the 
Ottawa valley district has been active and prices in 
some instances fairly good. One manufacturer is reported 
to have made a sale recently of 1,000,000 feet of pine lum- 
ber at the highest price this season. ‘There is said to be 
considerable demand for box stock and for dimension 
10-inch and upward in width. The lower grades of Ium- 
ber show a decided weakness. Stocks in the hands of 
manufacturers are believed to be fully 25 percent less 
than at the same time last year. In Ottawa itself the 
lumber market is particularly interesting these days to 
the dealers who purchased heavily last spring and who 
have been holding on to their stock in expectation of the 
prices increasing, but during the past three weeks a 
change has taken place that would render a sale under 
ruling prices not very profitable. In some classes of 









lumber the prices are reported to have fallen $3 a thou- 
sand, largely due to the fact that American dealers are 
purchasing other lumber in lieu of Canadian pine. 

The log drive on the Gatineau river for 1900 is fin- 
ished. This year Mr. Bingham, ex-mayor of Ottawa, 
brought down over 750,000 saw logs, ties and pulpwood. 
Many of these logs before reaching the Gatineau river 
were brought along its tributaries a distance of 240 miles. 
Owing to the high water, difficulty was experienced in 
handling them at the retaining boom at the Cascades. 
In ten days over 500,000 pieces were swept into the main 
stream of the Gatineau from the tributaries alone and a 
blockade, the worst in the history of the drive there, 
resulted. For the first time Mr. Bingham put into oper- 
ation his new device for loosening log jams. A 60-horse 
power steam hoist was placed on a floating platform and 
from it were operated cables attached to the hooks and 
tongs used in releasing logs and breaking up the solid 
formation. The work if done by hand would have occu- 
pied fully six weeks, but took only a couple of days. By 
this arrangement the logs belonging to the different 
lumber firms were released separately and time was thus 
saved in sorting them out. The logs taken down the 
Gatineau were for the Rideau Lumber Company, the W. 
C, Edwards Company, Gilmour & Hughson, McLaren & 
McLaurin and the Logue Estate. 


PHILIPPINE TIMBER CUTTING REGULATIONS. 


The United States regulations governing cutting of 
timber upon state lands in the Philippines, in effect 
July 1, 1900, divided the timber of the Philippine islands 
into six groups, and the prices to be paid for the state 
timber are respectively 14, 10, 8, 3, 2 and 1 cent a 
cubic foot, measured standing. The value of logs of 
camagon wood is increased 100 percent, and of ebony 
200 percent. In the superior group twelve trees are 
included, both the popular and scientific names being 
given; in the next lower group are found seventeen 
varieties; the other four groups contain respectively 
forty-eight, seventy-five and thirty-three varieties, a 
total for all the classes of 385. 

But one year is allowed in the license for felling and 
removing timber, and if a longer time be necessary a new 
license must be obtained. 

Owners of mining concessions must pay rent or tax 
on the ground occupied, and also give bond of sufficient 
amount to cover any damage which may happen to the 
trees or forest products from such operations. They 
must also obtain licenses before utilizing state timber. 
Gratuitous licenses are issued to needy residents for 
building or manufacturing purposes, not to exceed 1,000 
cubic feet, but trees belonging to the two higher classes 
cannot be thus cut. 

Trees of the lower three classes can be used for fire- 
wood only, and if any of the higher classes are cut a 
fine of four times the value of the wood is imposed. 

Licenses are also issued for harvesting caoutchouc, 
gum elastic, gutta percha, gum mastic, rosin (black and 
white), and balao, and the felling of these trees is also 
absolutely prohibited. 

‘The felling of trees of the two higher classes, except- 
ing ebony, camuning and lancte of a less diameter than 
40 centimeters, is also prohibited, as well as the felling 
of any ylang ylang tree. 

Trees are to be cut close to the ground and care taken 
not to damage adjacent trees in felling or removing. 
Fines and penalties are imposed for non-compliance with 
the rules and forestry officials are to see that they are 
properly carried out. 


MEXICAN TRADE CONDITIONS. 

ZITACUARO, MICHOACAN, MEx., Oct. 10.—The methods 
of lumbering in vogue in this country differ so widely 
from those employed in the United States that com- 
parisons are out of the question, and only by taking up 
a too large amount of your space could I begin to 
describe the timber resources and methods of doing 
business and getting out lumber as practiced in this 
republic. Our trade consists largely in getting out mate- 
rial for railway construction. We employ directly and 
through sub-contractors about 1,200 men, producing 
annually from 12,000,000 to 15,000,000 feet of oak and 
cedar, most of which is hewn or sawed by hand. While 
the timber resources of this country are not so great as* 
in some of the states, there is plenty to last for a great 
many years. As the native product does not figure very 
largely in construction, only as rough joists and heavy 
timbers, most of our fine finishing lumber comes from the 
mills in eastern Texas, which are building up an exten- 
sive and profitable trade in nearly all the large cities. 
In the interior it is up-hill business getting the people 
to adopt American flooring and finishing, as they prefer 
to stick to the old fashioned method of making all their 
floors of brick and their ceilings of canvas. However, 
the country is advancing in all directions, and the 
houses which have their representatives on the ground 
report an encouraging demand for all grades of mill 
work. Prospects for fall trade are good, and with the 
continued prosperity of the country Mexico will con- 
tinue to be a fine market for American lumber. At 
another time I will send you a description of the lumber- 
ing methods and of the many fine woods to be found 
here. A. M, Winn. 








eee" 

In the German statistics of railway transportation 
lumber takes the fourth place, notwithstanding the rivers 
of the empire are also largely used for rafting. It is 
estimated that forestry and lumbering give employment 
to about 600,000 persons in Germany. .That country is 
successful in growing its own soft woods by forestry, 
but its hardwood requirements from abroad are steadily 
inereasing. 
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ALONG THE PACIFIC SLOPE. 





A State Executive Indorsed by Lumber Interests—The Fir Freight Rate Eastbound— Logging 
and Lumbering on the Sound and Along the Columbia— 
Californian Prosperity. 





WASHINGTON’S NEXT GOVERNOR. 


SEaTrLe, Wasu., Oct. 22.—HIon. J. M. Frink, of Seat- 
tle, who has been nomimated by the republicans of this 
state for the office of governor, has for years been indi- 
rectly though in a measure intimately connected with 
the lumber business. He is president and manager of 
the Washington Iron Works Company, and when about 
twelve years ago the skid road and ox team gave way 
to the logging railroad his business with big fir log inter- 
ests assumed large proportions. At first his company 
cast car wheels; then manufactured a complete logging 
truck designed in its own shops, a fully equipped set 
of which was a prominent exhibit at the World’s Colum- 
bian Exposition in 1893. 

Mr. Frink is blessed with a large family and three 
of his boys are following their father’s lead in the iron 
business, two of them now being educated in the Massa- 
chusetts Institute of Technology. ‘The eldest, Gerald, 
while a school boy of 16, perfected designs which wor 
him a contract to build lathes for the Seattle industrial 
school. Later he made an improvement for donkey 
engines that attracted the attention of S. G. Simpson, 
of the Simpson Logging Company, and resulted in 
opportune business in what is said to have been a crit- 
ical time in his father’s business. The improved engines 
are now used in logging camps all over the Pacific coast, 
im British Columbia and in Guatemala and operation of 
some in Australia is contemplated. The young inventor 
has been graduated from the Massachusetts institute 
and is helping to develop the rapidly growing enter- 
prise to which has father has given so many years of 
his life. 

J. M. Frink was born in Luzerne county, Pennsyl- 
vania, in 1845. At the age of 9 he moved with his 
father, a clergyman, to New York state, where he resided 
on a farm and attended school in the winter months. Ir 
1858 he moved to Kansas, where his father died, leaving 





HON, J. M. FRINK, 
Prospective Governor of Washington. 


a widow and eight children, of whom J. M. Frink was 
the eldest. On him fell responsibility for the rest of 
the family. He farmed, taught school, and at the age 
of 24 entered the preparatory department of Wash- 
burn college, at Topeka. He was married in 1870, and 
im 1874 he moved to Seattle, where he worked as a 
common laborer for one year. He then taught school 
in Seattle and Port Gamble for four years, 

In 1881 Mr. Frink became a member of the firm of 
Tenny & Frink, which soon after developed into the 
Washington Iron Works Company, since which time 
Mr. Frink has been president and manager of the con- 
cern, one of the largest of its kind in the state of 
Washington. . 

Mr. Frink has served as one of Seattle’s school direct- 
ors for five years. He was two years a member of the 
city council and eight years a member of the ‘state 
senate. He is looked upon as a successful business man, 
an honest and industrious public officer, a kind neighbor 
and a wholesome, reliable citizen. 

Possibly the most represéntative journal of the far 
northwest, the Seattle Post-Intelligencer, the day after 
Mr. Frink’s nomination as republican candidate for 
governor, indorsed the nomination in the strongest 
possible terms, characterizing him as essentially a 
business man of unimpeachable record, one of intelli- 
gence, courage, breadth of view, firmness in the right, 
consideration for all men and almost passiomate devo- 
tion to justice. Quoting from the journal in question: 

As a man he has won rare and lasting attachments. As 
an employer of labor he has been the just man and the cor- 


dial friend. Nowhere in this city was there such a wiping 
out of party lines, such an enthusiastic devotion to his in- 
terests as among his own employees, to whom he never made 
a suggestion for political action and with whom he never had 
a business disagreement in his life. 

Mr. Frink’s nomination is regarded as equivalent to 
his election, a consummation upon which Washington 
generally and the state’s lumber interests particularly 
are to be congratulated. With Addison G. Foster, of 
the St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, in the United 
States senate and J. M. Frink im the governor’s chair 
the lumber interests of Washington ought to feel that 
their representation is emphatically in the hands of the 
right men. 





WASHINGTON LUMBER NOTES. 


Tacoma, Wasu., Oct. 20.—The lumbermen’s commit- 
tee which has in charge the question of reduction of 
rates on fir lumber into the Missouri river territory met 
President Charles S. Mellen, of the Northern Pacific 
railway in Tacoma on the 18th. The question had been 
submitted to Third Vice President Hannaford at St. 
Paul by correspondence, but he reported adversely and 
the unexpected visit of President Mellen afforded the 
committee an opportunity to talk the matter over with 
him. He gave as reasons for not favoring the request 
that a reduction of fir lumber meant a readjustment of 
rates on all kinds of lumber into the territory affected, 
and that the Northern Pacific is bringing large num- 
bers of empty cars west to accommodate eastbound 
tonnage. Mr. Mellen acknowledged that there are 
inconsistencies in all freight tariffs and promised that 
he would on his return to St. Paul take the matter up 
with Mr. Hannaford. The following were present at 
the interview: Senator A. G. Foster, Colonel G. H. 
Emerson, C. F. White, C. E. Patten, V. H. Beckman 
and Frank B. Cole. 

While there has been considerable complaint as to 
prices and demand for lumber, shipments by rail for 
September indicate that there is a big volume moving. 
The order from the Burlington route for 200,000 ties, 
though taken at a low price, will help keep several mills 
busy for a portion of the wet months. George McCoy, 
at Napavine; McCormick Lumber Company, McCor- 
mick; H. J. Miller Lumber Company, Chehalis, and the 
St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company, Tacoma, have 
taken portions of this order. 

Logs in Puget sound are plentiful, and though the 
consumption is large the supply is somewhat in excess. 
The wet season will reduce the capacity of the logging 
camps, though the first high water will bring out a good 
many logs now lying along the streams, 

The foreign cargo trade is going along at its accus- 
tomed pace. Australia and the trade along the west 
coast of South America demand more lumber in pro- 
portion than other foreign markets. 

The St. Paul & Tacoma Lumber Company will not get 
its new saw and shingle mill running in full blast until 
December. When completed this will be the biggest 
lumber manufacturer on the Pacific coast. At present 
the company is running its old mill night and day. 

Wheeler, Osgood & Co., are full of business, though 
orders for sash and doors are a little slow at present. 

The Far West Lumber Company, Tacoma, will soon 
receive its double acting Allis band mill. 

The Tacoma Mill Company reports a good cargo trade, 
but car trade off. 





NORTHERN WASHINGTON NOTES. 


Everett, WasuH., Oct, 22.—Morrison Bros., of Ferndale, 
will move their saw mill now located at Conway to 
Whatcom, where they will cater to both the local and 
eastern trade. The mill will be located near the old 
Globe plant on the water front, 

William Codd, of Colfax, has purchased machinery 
to enlarge and improve his plant at Colfax. 

After a season when cars have been unusually plenti- 
ful the mills are now feeling a marked shortage. Along 
the line of the Seattle & International, Northern Pacific 
cars have been extremely scarce and at the upper end 
the mills have had nothing but Canadian Pacific cars 
to load. The shortage of crops on the line of the Great 
Northern has left that line with more cars than usual to 
take care of lumber and shingle shipments. 

E, L. Jones, of Whatcom, is now operating a tram 
road from his mill at Northwood to the railroad. It is 
six miles long and with a 12-ton engine he hauls all 
the cut of his saw mill and a double block shingle mill. 
The engine runs on a wood track made of 2x6 lumber. 

The Phoenix Logging Company is a new concern which 
will ‘engage in logging operations on a heavy scale on 
Hood’s canal, <A body of timber has been purchased 
which the proprietors say will last them for twenty 
years. A railroad will be built at once to open up the 
tract, 

Verd & Sanders have recently purchased a section of 
timber near Arlington which they will bring out over 
their logging road. The price paid is said to be $34,000. 

The H. J. Miller Company, of Chehalis, Wash., has 
received an order from the Burlington road to supply 
180 — of ties, which would amount to about 1,800,- 
000 feet. 


AT THE GOLDEN GATE. 


San Francisco, Cau., Oct. 20.—California has had 
a favorable month so far and October promises to close 
with a far better ending and more encouraging condi- 
tions than last month. Export shipments have been 
heavier and have proven quite a drain upon the ayail- 
able lumber tonnage along the whole Pacific coast. Large 
cargoes have gone to Australia and to the Hawaiian is|- 
ands, while South American trade requirements and de- 
mands have been normal and along the same lines as the 
corresponding month of 1900. Indications point toward 
the continuation of this condition for the rest of the 
year. 

The redwood manufacturers are turning out a large 
total of feet and although prices are not what they 
should be there is a healthy condition of trade prevalent 
and the offices are all filled with orders. The commis- 
sion men are making some large sales while pine mills 
are sending the usual quantity of their output to this 
port either for local uses or for transhipments to foreign 
ports. Better prices should prevail for the next two 
months and a half, although at present there is no indi- 
cation of a reschedule of current quotations. 

The sugar pine mills in the interior of California are 
cutting a large amount of timber but find it difficult 
to keep up with the influx of orders. Many of the mills 
are so rushed that it looks as though it would be diffi- 
cult to fill the orders before the season closes. The 
West Side Flume & Lumber Company, at Carters, Cal., 
is making a splendid record these months, while the same 
condition is true of other mills, and at the plant at 
Carters last month the average cut ranged about 76,000 
feet a day which was higher than the general average 
expected from the mill. The company is making an 
excellent record and had cut 82,000 feet in one day, 
which is a splendid showing for a new mill, 

Nothing ‘has been heard lately of the doings of the 
Redwood Export Company and it looks as though 
another consolidation has gone to the wall. 

Machinery men of this coast report heavy sales for the 
Jast month, especially from the interior mills. The gen- 
eral conditions of prosperity seem to exist from one end 
of the state to the other. That California is almost ccr- 
tain to go strong for McKinley has been the keynote of 
San Francisco’s prosperity. The lumber trade in the Phil- 
ippines promises great returns in the future, for the 
timber there is of most perfect quality and of great 
variety. Wood from the hardest to the softest can be 
obtained and it is only a question of satisfactory titles 
to be secured before California and Pacific coast funds 
will be heavily invested in these late acquisitions. 

The Albion Lumber Company is already engaged in the 
re-establishment of its plant and there is hope of the mill 
being in running order before many months. A most 
modern plant will take the place of the one destroyed 
by fire and the company’s output should be greatly in- 
creased with its installation. The company’s stock in 
the San Francisco yard seems to be ample enough to 
supply all current demands and little loss will occur 
because of the fire. 

A new arrangement has been made in San Francisco 
by the incorporation of the Lumber Dealers’ Claims 
Department, with the following directors: A. D. Bender, 
W. Dickens, W. Sutten, J. F. Bourne and A. R. Baldwin, 
of San Francisco. The capital stock is $5,000. 
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ALONG THE COLUMBIA. 


PoRTLAND, ORE., Oct. 20.—Export trade continues easy 
on account of scarcity of tonnage, but local and rail 
trade is holding up sufficiently to keep the wheels turn- 
ing. The Pacific Export Lumber Company has a 3,000,- 
000-foot carrier due early next month to load for the 
orient and will load another similar sized vessel on 
Puget sound for Vladivostock next week. A Chilean 
bark arrived in at Knappton yesterday to load a full 
cargo for Callao, and a good sized consignment will go 
forward next week on a vessel sailing for South Africa. 
The Canadian mills just over the line secured consid- 
erable tonnage before the recent advance in rates and 
fourteen vessels are loading for foreign ports at Che- 
mainus, Moodyville and Vancouver, B. C., with thirteen 
more listed to arrive within the next sixty days. North- 
ern mills are doing some large range chartering at stiff 
rates. A German 2,000,000-foot carrier was chartered 
Friday to load on Puget sound for the United Kimgdom 
in June, 1901, at 85 shillings a thousand. 

Fall rains have apparently set in in earnest and many 
of the logging camps are closing down for the winter. 
A greater instead of a less shortage in log supply 
will result, however, in many localities where rains 
are needed to swell the streams to a stage where logs 
can be floated out. It is reported that there are upward 
of 25,000,000 feet of logs hung up on Lake creek and 
the Siuslaw river ready to come out with the first 
freshets. Klamath river reached the lowest stage ever 
known early in October, and some of the mills on that 
stream were seriously hindered through lack of logs. 
On the Columbia, most of the logging is now done by 
rail, so it is unnecessary to depend on water. At Eugene, 
on the Willamette river, the Eugene Lumber Company is 
hauling its winter supply of logs out of the water, fear- 
ing that winter freshets might sweep them away. 

Speculators who were awaiting the opening of the Col- 
ville reservation in the belief that choice tracts of tim- 
ber would be available are somewhat disappointed by 
reports which have come out from the new domain. 
There are a few scattering bunches of heavy timber, 
but the greater part of the area which may properly 
come under the head of timber lands is so lightly cov- 
ered that only occasionally will quarter section claims 
seale over 1,000,000 feet. Pine seems to predominate, 
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but there are also some fairly large tracts of fir, tamarack 
and a little cedar. Some moderate sized mills are con- 
templated in the Kettle river country. 

Victor Martin, of l.a Center, Wash., is building a small 
mill on the east fork of Lewis river, to be used mostly 
for cutting ties. 

The new flume now in construction from Quincy, on 
the line of the Astoria & Columbia River railroad, to 
Meserve’s mill will be when completed 37,000 feet long 
and large enough to float 100-foot sticks, 24 inches at 
the butt. © 

The Benson Logging Company, of this city, has begun 
putting in logs over its new railroad, which has a water 
terminus on Gray’s river, a small tributary of the Colum- 
bia opposite Astoria, and runs back into one of the 
finest bodies of timber in Washington. ‘Lhe first train- 
load of logs reached the river this week. ‘Lne road cost 
ready for operation $50,000. 

John E. Glover, of Wisconsin, who recently figured 
as the principal in a 50,000-acre purchase of white pine 
lands on the Clearwater river in Idaho, arrived at 
Lewiston, Ida., on Thursday, accompanied by F. Weyer- 
haeuser, Charles Weyerhaeuser and John A. Humbird, 
who were associated with him in the deal, The pur- 
chasers are now making an examination of their newly 
acquired property. 

Stoddard Bros.’ mill at McEwean, Ore., was destroyed 
by fire last Thursday, causing a loss of $12,000. The 
mill had a capacity of 35,000 feet daily and was under 
the same ownership as the Sumpter mill, which was 
burned ten days earlier. ‘The two mills had a capacity 
of 75,000 feet, and as they were rushed with orders 
the loss will be a heavy one. Both of the mills will 
be rebuilt at once. 

J. R. Hale, manager of the Oregon Pine Lumber 
Company, is in the city this week securing a saw mill 
plant which he will erect in Cow Creek canyor in a 
sugar pine belt twenty-two miles from Glendale. 

President A. B. Hammond, of the Astoria & Colum- 
bia River railroad, and one of the largest holders of 
timberland in the northwest, returned this week from 
Humboldt county, California, where he purchased the 
Kureka & Klamath Falls railroad, the big Vance mill 
plant, and 1,000,000,000 feet of standing redwood. He 
will extend the road and improve the mill plant. 

H. F. Linn, of Oregon City, proprietor of one of the 
largest saw mills in Clackamas county, is in eastern 
Oregon looking for a location for a new mill. 

Haraloes Alvis is building a small mill on Abernethy 
creek, near Oregon City. Logging operations on the 
stream have not been extensive and there is a fine sup- 
ply of timber available. 


REDWOOD SHIPMENTS. 

The monthly report of the Lumber Record Bureau, of 
San Francisco, shows total shipments from the red- 
wood mills for September of 16,174,204 feet, of which 
Itumboldt and Del Norte counties furnished 7,174,046 
and Mendocino county 9,000,158. These shipments are 
about the average for the last six years. ‘The bay of 
San Francisco took 10,684,393 feet, southern California 
5,382,050 feet, Mexico and Central America 147,641 feet, 
Hawaiian islands 872,914 feet, and Australia and other 
oriental ports 502,659 feet, with a small amount to 
Oregon and Washington. ‘The total shipments for the 
year to September 30 were 152,955,985 feet, about 16,000,- 
000 below those of corresponding period of last year 
but larger than any other of the previous six years. 


PACIFIC COAST NOTES. 

Before January 1 the Southern Pacific will open its 
Pacific coast division for the operation of trains between 
San Francisco and Los Angeles and other further south- 
ern points. This will furnish the second transportation 
line between the two cities noted. 

The fluming operations of the Dillonwood Lumber 
Company, near Porterville, Cal., are being made to 
serve a double purpose, the water after bringing the 
logs down to the valley being utilized for irrigation 
purposes, 

Captain Frank West, acting superintendent of the 
Sequoia and General Grant national parks in California, 
has submitted his annual report recommending an exten- 
sion of the park boundaries to take in a portion that is 
non-agricultural but of importance as a game preserve, 
and to conserve the water supply of Tulare county, 
California. He recommends an appropriation of $21,000 
for next year’s work. 

The Kootenai Lumber Company, recently incorpo- 
rated at Spokane, Wash., has for the last six months 
been acquiring white pine and cedar land on the Pend 
@Oreille river and will start a saw mill handling lum- 
ber and telegraph poles. The company will use steam 
power exclusively. 

It is reported that the state board of Idaho will not 

repeat its offer to sell white pine and other lumber 
before next spring. This offer comprises several hun- 
dred thousand acres.in Latah and Shoshone counties, and 
it is thought the new appraisement will place the value 
at $1 a thousand feet. 
_E. K. Bishop and W. ©. Schultheir, of the Seattle 
Cedar Lumber Company, are taking a business trip 
through the northern part of the state, Mr. Bishop vis- 
iting the shingle mills and Mr. Schultheir visiting the 
logging camps of the company. 

President James J, Hill, of the Great Northern rail- 
way, has been buying largely in Montana pine and cedar 
lands and will probably develop the territory. Mr. 
O’Brien, a close business associate of Mr. Hill, has just 
located two saw mill sites on or near Flathead lake, one 
of which is at the head of the lake, and a logging railroad 
Will be built to the nearest point on the Great Northern. 
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A Planer and Matcher with Commendable Features— Details of a Generating Set with 
Upright Engine—Saws at the Paris Exposition—A 
Notable Exhibit. 


THE NEW WOODS PLANER AND MATCHER. 


For the benefit of our readers we illustrate herewith 
the new No. 8 4-side planer and timber sizer built by 
the 8S. A. Woods Machine Company, South Boston, Mass. 

As a machine adapted to a large range of work vary- 
ing from matching boards to squaring timbers up to 
its full capacity it is the latest on the market, embody- 
ing in its construction all the features of practical value 
that heretofore have proved essential to superior results 
and wearing quality while in actual service. 

There are several additional features of adjustment 
herein contained that represent in themselves several 
steps forward in the perfection of an all around machine 
of large capacity. Among these features and worthy of 
particular mention is the special wedge platen adjust- 
ment, by which the bed plate beneath the top cylinder, 
with lower carrying-in rolls and boxes, may be raised 
or lowered together. and securely clamped, to obtain 
more or less cut to the bottom cylinder, such change 
being easily accomplished from the feeding-in end. The 
advantage of this adjustment will be fully apparent 
when it is realized that the surface cut may be dis- 
tributed at will between top and bottom cylinders, and 
without disturbing cutter heads or rolls or changing 
the finished thickness of the lumber. 

By special arramgement or location of cutter heads 
on this machine a long rigid platen is afforded top and 
bottom cylinders, insuring superior planing to both 
surfaces, 

The bar after the top cylinder cut acts as an over- 
head platen for the under cylinder, moving with the 
top cylinder at all times unless special adjustment be 
required. 

The machine is provided with power hoist by which 
the entire train of rolls and upper cylinder may be 
adjusted simultaneously, or top carrying-in rolls may 
be detached and operated independently when necessary 
to take an extra heavy cut. 

The upper cylinder and yoke may be adjusted inde- 
pendently by hand if desired, and is locked firmly into 
place by lever at feeding-in end, which is so placed that 
power hoist cannot be operated until the cylinder yoke 
is released. 

All feed rolls are efficiently weighted from below, 
leaving the upper works of the machine entirely free 
from overhead weights or springs. Both surface and 
side-head chipbreakers and also the pressure bars are 
provided with sufficient expansion to permit of swimg- 
ing overhanging cutters. Square jointer or matcher 
neads may be used on the side spindles, the matcher 
heads being provided with vertical adjustment, not- 
withstanding that the spindles are equipped with top 
bearing of heavy and efficient character. Accessibility 
is facilitated by the manner in which the chipDreakers 
and spouts are hung, that permits of swinging to one 
side; piping to exhaust is also facilitated by the loca- 
tion of these works. 

The side-head frames are instantly and_ securely 
clamped into place by a superior locking device and are 
so hung that they may readily be removed from the 
machine by unclamping and without disturbimg the 
screws or other connections. This feature will be 
appreciated. 

A scale is provided which is set into the upper cross 
girt and facilitates quick and accurate setting for 
desired width. The feed may be stopped or started 
from feeding-in end or working side. The feed rolls, 
six in number, are 9-inch diameter and driver by a 
superior method of gearing, insuring positive results 
under all conditions; the two top carrying-in rolls, 
divided in two sections, have chipbreakers to conform. 

Center guide of improved form is furnished and remov- 
able spring lever guides for holdimg stock thereto. All 
cutter-head and side-spindle pulleys are of patent pneu- 
matic type, used only by the 8. A. Woods Machine Com- 
pany. 





The machine is built to work 24 or 30 inches wide, 
14 or 16 inches thick, and several are already in opera- 
tion in some of the leading mills throughout the country. 

Full-sized illustration and details may be obtained 
by addressing the manufacturers as above. 





A STURTEVANT GENERATING SET WITH 
DOUBLE UPRIGHT ENGINE. 


The engine in the generating set illustrated herewith 
is of a type particularly desirable for such work, being 
double cylindered with cranks set at an angle of 180 
degrees, so as to balance the reciprocating parts and 
to permit of high rating speed. 

A single piston valve regulates the steam supply of 
both cylinders and materially simplifies the construc- 
tion. The running gear is rendered perfectly accessi- 
ble through the door in the front, and all oiling is done 
from a single tank provided with independent sight 
feed oilers and tubes to conduct the oil to all bearings. 
The governor is of the inertia type and arranged to 
regulate the steam admission between 0 and } cut-off. 

Mounted on a common bed plate with the engine is the 
generator, the armature of which is carried upon a 
common shaft with the engine, the outer end of this 
shaft being supported by a pedestal provided with ring 
oiler. 

The field ring is of cast steel, provided with four 





A STURTEVANT GENERATING SET. 


poles, the series winding upon which is of flat copper 
ribbon, while the shunt winding is of wire. As is evi- 
dent from the illustration, these windings are placed on 
the pole entirely independent of each other, so that they 
may be removed separately. 

The armature is of the barrel-wound type, with inter- 
nal spiders which support the discs, and through which, 
in connection with spaces left in the winding, a thor- 
ough circulation of air is produced when the machine 
is in operation, thereby keeping it well ventilated and 
cool. The brushes are of carbon, the brush-holders being 
of the reaction type, and they are arranged for continu- 
ous operation without sparking at all changes of load 
up to 25 percent overload. The design is such as to 
keep the temperature rise inside of 90 degrees Fahren- 
heit, after ten hours’ continuous run. 

This set was designed, constructed and installed by 
the B, F. Sturtevant Company, of Boston, Mass. It is 
one of a series of sizes ranging from engines each hav- 
ing two cylinders 34 by 24 up to 8 by 54, with a corre- 
sponding range of output in watts from 4,500 to 32,000, 
and of weight from 1,650 to 9,000 pounds. 
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THE ATKINS EXHIBIT AT THE PARIS EXPO- 
SITION. 

The great Paris exposition is affording manufacturers 
of machinery an excellent opportunity of showing their 
machinery in operation before the eyes of European man- 
ufacturers generally. While illustrated catalogs and 
descriptive circulars have their field of importance, noth- 
ing can take the place of practical demonstration. In 
fact, the surprise has been that so many American tools 
have found purchasers on this side of the Atlantic with 
so little opportunity to demonstrate their special features 
and superiority as has been afforded up to the present 
exposition. And while the magnificent display of 
machinery of all kinds for both metal and woodworking 
which one finds in the Champs de Mars is idle so far as 
demonstration is concerned, yet the opportunity to study 
the tools is excellent. The American manufacturers who 
have had their exhibits at the Vincennes annex, where 
their machinery is shown in operation, have only enough 
tools in the exposition building proper to give the gen- 
eral outline of their line, and after seeing these samples, 
so to speak, the foreign manufacturer and intending pur- 
chaser finds his way to Vincennes, where every facility 
for demonstration is offered. Much enterprise has been 
shown by the great saw manufacturing concern, KE. C. 
Atkins & Co. ‘This well known Indianapolis saw mun- 
ufacturing concern has two exhibits in the Champs de 
Mars building, one in group IV, department of machin- 
ery, which includes all kinds of saws operated by machin 
ery; the other is group XI, which contains their hard- 
ware exhibit of hand saws, cross-cut saws, wood saws etc, 
Vor each of these exhibits the Atkins company received 
a grand gold medal. 

It is doubtless gratifying to the company that the 
superior qualities of its saws, which has been so well 
established in the United States for many years, is 
thus recognized by the highest prizes awarded in the 
great world’s exposition of 1900. This latest success, 
following the victory of the Atkins saws in the recent 
international sawing contest in Australia, will do much 
to extend the reputation of the brand in the markets of 
the world, 

In Fig. 1 is illustrated the Atkins hardware display, 
which is placed in a gallery directly above the mines 
and metallurgy exhibit on the main floor of the Palace 
de Mines. It is the first exhibit that strikes the eye 
when one enters the gallery in the space devoted to minor 
metallurgy, from the upper end of the space. It has 
therefore an especially desirable location and it is very 
tastefully arranged on each side of the entrance. The 
brightly polished articles manufactured by the com- 
pany are displayed on dark purple velvet, the exhibiting 
boards on each side being covered with chosen examples 
displayed in series. On the right hand side the design 
has been made of circular saws with plain and inserted 
teeth, and a certain number of corn and cane knives 
have been used to vary the design. In the flat case 
below this exhibit are found samples of the various saw 
tools and mill fittings made by the company. There are 
various examples of circular saw mandrels, circular saw 
guides and rounders, saw gummers, as well as the various 
kinds of hammers and swages used by saw mill men, All 
these are kept in bright condition and form a very 
attractive whole. On the left hand side the exhibiting 
board is employed in displaying butchers’ tools. There 
the various butchers’ saws are found, with oval or flat 
backs, with fixed or detachable blades. Beef splitting 
saws are also shown, with at the bottom a few samples 
of mitre box saws and back saws. A gayly painted wood 
saw occupies the center. The flat case below contains 
articles of the same kind which can be examined by the 
This exhibit is continued inside of the hollow 


visitor. 


FIG. 1. 
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FIG, 2.—THKE ATKINS SAW 
parallelogram and space corresponding to two cases is 
occupied on each side. In the right hand case all kinds 
of cross-cut saws are displayed, showing a variety of 


teeth, such as the American tooth, the lance tooth, the 
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diamond tooth ete. In the case below another set of saw 
tools, is exhibited, as well as hand saws with special 
metallic handles; a few grooves are also shown. ‘The 
left hand case is devoted to hand saws of various kinds, 
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IN CHARGE OF THE ATKINS DISPLAY. 

with compass and keyhole saws, the cases below contain- 
ing specimens of the same articles for examination. This 
exhibit makes a fine impression on the visitor coming 
into the space. It will be easily understood that this 
class of goods lends itself well to the exigencies of the 
case; everything is bright, shining and with the display 
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of modified light coming from the roof in streams the 
effect cannot fail to be pleasing, 

Fig. 2 is a view of the Atkins company’s circular and 
pand saw exhibit, on the ground floor of the Champs de 
Mars building. 

The exhibits of E. C. Atkins & Co. have from the 
beginning been in charge of Edwin 8. Taylor. While 
Mr. Taylor is American born and received both an ordin 


ary and technical education in his native land, he haa 
from long residence in Europe become thoroughly famil- 
iar with European methods and with the languages most 
spoken by those who visit the exposition. He is a thor- 
ough gentleman, an accomplished business man and 
withal a royal good fellow. His portrait, which is shown 
in connection with the exhibits over which he has charge, 
is a faithful one. 





THE DEMURRAGE QUESTION AT NEW ORLEANS. | 


wmrannnnn 
Sustained Interest of Lumber Exporters—Diversion of Freight to Other Ports—Offer of 
Compromise on Fifteen Days Rejected by Shippers’ Committee — Another 
Conference of the Conflicting Interests Arranged For. 





The following letter has been received since the pub- 
lication in the last issue of the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN 
of a symposium upon the New Orleans car service rules: 

MempPuHIS, TENN., U. S. A., Oct. 22.—J. E. Defebaugh, 
Editor, Chicago, Ill—Dear Sir: We note the article on page 
34 of your October 20 issue, headed ‘Menace to New Orleans 
Export Trade.” : 
There is one thing that you seem to have lost sight of, 
and that is: The lumber exporters, who wish to protect 
themselves against the possibility of demurrage charges ac- 
cruing against their shipments, must do all their booking 
with the railroad companies. ‘This places the exporter who 
is handicapped in this manner at a disadvantage with his 
competitors, who can ship through other ports, as it has been 
our experience that we can make contracts for steamer room 
at a less rate of freight than is offered through the foreign 
freight agent’s office. Suppose we make an annual contract 
to a certain port; how can we use it under the present rul- 
ing? Of course, it is possible for us to ship on a through 
bill lading and secure a master’s receipt, which will answer 
the same purpose as a steamer bill lading, but how can we 
use a through bill upon an annual contract? 

If you have occasion to interview Mr. Hudson again we 
wish that you would be kind enough to ask him what per- 
centage of the shipments that are held at the port of New 
Orleans is lumber. Understand now that we mean lumber 
and not forest products, as we admit that staves and also 
cottonseed products have sent hundreds of cars into the port 
of New Orleans and then have shopped for steamer rates, 

The lumber exporter of the interior does not do this, as 
lumber damages by exposure to the weather and high-priced 
goods are more than offset by any reductions that might be 
obtained in slightly reduced ocean freights and engagements 
are always made in advance. As far as the 10-day rule is 
concerned would say that the lumber exporter is perfectly 
willing to give disposition of cars upon arrival and the 10- 
day rule is really no advantage to him at all. This may not 
be so as regards the local exporter at the port, but there is a 
very small percentage of lumber shipments handled by local 
firms. 

Hoping that you will take up this matter again with Mr. 
Hudson, and show him the injustice of the position they are 
maintaining, we remain, Yours very truly. 

A copy of the letter has been forwarded to Mr. Hudson 
and will doubtless have due consideration, It does not 
appear to be the policy of that gentleman, however, nor 
of the Illinois Central railroad to establish rules whereby 
shippers by exercising the utmost possible care will still 
find it impossible to avoid demurrage charges. It is 
merely the policy of that road, and probably of some 
other railroads, to adopt such rules as shall prevent the 
indiscriminate consignment of freight to the port, per- 
haps, without having first engaged vessel room, or at 
least farther in advance of sailing than is absolutely 
necessary. It is probable, however, that the railroad 
officials do not entirely grasp the situation as it presents 
itself to the hardwood lumber exporters, and doubtless 
the presentation of the matter in last week’s issue of the 
AMERICAN LUMBERMAN with the additional excellent 
points contained in the above will enable them to put 
themselves more in the place of the lumber shipper. 
From the standpoint of the railroad it is unreasonable 
that their cars should be tied up at New Orleans while 
they are urgently needed along the line by lumber ship- 
pers as well as by others. From another point of view, 
however, it is necessary that New Orleans shall be 
placed upon somewhat the same ground as an export port 
with other ports, to which at least a portion of its traffic 
might otherwise be diverted. It is true that there are 
certain peculiarities at New Orleans for which allowance 
must be made by all concerned. At other ports the wharf 
at which a vessel will come in is generally notified in 
advance, and there is dock space upon which freight may 
be unloaded from the car, which may be sent back into 
service, In New Orleans a vessel may tie up at any one 
of several different docks, according to the load which it 
brings in, and freight destined for the vessel usually 

id . 
must be held upon the cars and switched to the proper 
point after the arrival of the vessel. 

It appears, therefore, that in the interests of New 
Orleans as an export point of the railroads, which : 
48 much interested as anyone in building up its export 
traffic, and of the shippers, many of whom must send 
their goods through this port or none at all, all that 
should be required is that the shipper should have his 
vessel room engaged in advance before sending the stuff 
forward, and that he should ship it only in time to make 
sure that it will reach the boat for which it is intended. 

here appears to be no reason also why the shipper upon 
a through bill of lading should have any greater advant- 
age in the matter of demurrage thar the one upon a local 
bill, if he have his vessel room engaged in advance. In 
either case the railroads, it would seem, could best pro- 
vide against congestion at the port by inquiring at the 
shipping point for what vessel the stuff is consigned. 

18 seems to be the practice by railroads going to the 
Seaboard, the lumber agent of one stating that they 
would not accept stuff unless adyised what vessel it was 
intended for upon arrival. This point being known, the 
railroads could legitimately refuse to furnish cars more 


than a reasonable time in advance of the expected date 
of arrival of the vessel. Upon through bills of lading, 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN has been informed by a very 
large exporter, they often do this, although as far as 
can be learned there appears to be no definite rule or 
practice upon the subject and the shipper may send his 
goods forward as far in advance of arrival of vessel as he 
sees fit, 

As regards lumber, however, it is doubtless true, as has 
been pointed out by the letter above, that the shipper 
desires to make as close connection with the vessel as 
possible in every case, in order to avoid any possible 
depreciation by exposure to the weather while at New 
Orleans. The railroads of course have to consider the 
matter with reference to all freights, but in regard to 
lumber it would appear at least to be no more than 
reasonable to allow thirty days in all in which to unload 
the car, it being, as above suggested, a matter of little 
importance how few or many days are allowed in which 
to give disposition, inasmuch as the lumber shipper is 
usually ready to give it at once, 

The Pensacola newspapers are expressing considerable 
satisfaction over the car service situation in New Or- 
leans, and indicate that Pensacola expects to profit con- 
siderably thereby. Reeves & Powell and the Sutherland- 
Innes Company, both large Arkansas shippers, have 
signified their intention of shipping through other por'ts 
than New Orleans, especially Pensacola and Galveston. 
The latter company does an export business ranging 
from 1,000 to 1,500 cars a year. George S. Balmer, 
manager of the company, is quoted as stating that Busi- 
ness could not be satisfactorily handled through New 
Orleans except upon a 30-day basis. 





FROM A NEW ORLEANS STANDPOINT. 


New Orteans, LA., Oct. 22—The review of the car 
service squabble which was published in the issue of 
the AMERICAN LUMBERMAN of October 20 was repro- 
duced in full by the New Orleans Picayune this morn- 
ing, so fully did it cover the question and so fairly were 
the issues involved dealt with. Especially interesting 
was the declaration of Traffic Manager Hudson, of the 
Illinois Central, to the effect that his road and the New 
Orleans & North-Eastern had voted tb extend to twenty 
days the limit of free time on cars containing export, but 
had been outvoted by the Louisville & Nashville, the 
Southern Pacific and the Texas & Pacific. This was 
news to the people of New Orleans, 

As predicted in last week’s letter, the exporters incon- 
tinently rejected the offer of the railroads to extend the 
free time to fifteen days. The following letter sets forth 
the manner of rejection and the counter proposition 
made by the export interest to Manager Hoskins: 

At the request of the joint committee of representatives of 
the Board of Trade, the New Orleans Exporters’ and the New 
Orleans Maritime Associations, as their chairman, I am re- 
quested to notify you that the verbal message sent me, inti- 
mating that the Car Service Association was willing to ex- 
tend the time for free storage from ten to fifteen days, is not 
a satisfactory solution of the difficulty. 

The matter has been fully argued and shippers here are 
quite convinced that it is utterly impracticable for them to 
be subject to car service in case any of their products should 
not be received by vessels inside of fifteen days from its ar- 
rival here. They felt that their business will be seriously 
crippled and indeed considerable of it has already been di- 
verted to other routes because of the onerous conditions re- 
cently enforced. They do not desire that you should detain 
the products in your cars beyond ten days, in which time 
they agree to hand you a specific contract with the ocean 
carrier providing that delivery shall be taken within twenty 
days later, and the railroad is at liberty upon the receipt of 
these orders within ten days of the arrival of the cars to dis- 
charge the freight upon their docks. Any shorter limit than 
this is impossible as a working arrangement to keep the trade 
moving by way of this port. 

They desire me also to inform you that they are of opinion 
that your interpretation of certain of the car service rules 
promulgated by the railroad commission on 2d of August last 
is incorrect, but believing that you have naturally the inter- 
ests of the port at heart they do not wish to carry the mat- 
ter before the railroad commission until quite convinced that 
you cannot be persuaded that their request is a correct one 
and should be granted. Yours very truly, 

M. J. SANDERS, Chairman. 

The Car Service Association has so far failed to act 
upon the proposition submitted in Mr. Sanders’ letter, 
which the chairman of the joint committee believes is 
worthy at least of consideration, and to this end is work- 
ing hard for another conference with the executive com- 
mittee of the Louisiana Car Service Association. It 
is possible that such a conference may be arranged for 
the latter part of the week. 

Manager Hoskins last Thursday wrote President Wolfe, 
of the New Orleans Board of Trade, a letter regarding 
his stand on ‘the demurrage question. Among other 
things Mr. Hoskins said: 

You certainly do not appreciate the fact that the life of a 
railroad company is in its equipment, and when you tie up at 





a terminal point 2,500 or 3,000 cars, whether they contain 
freight for export or for local delivery, you cripple the carry- 
ing capacity and life of any railroad terminating in this city 
from 10 to 50 percent. 

had an occasion today to discuss the question with two 
prominent shippers and manufacturers of cottonseed prod- 
ucts, one from Memphis and the other from Vicksburg, who 
stated to me that they had sold a number of tons of cotton- 
seed product to be exported through this port, and in speak- 
ing of their inability to secure cars for the handling of this 
business claim that the shortage was due to the fact that 
the cars were detained at this port unnecessarily, awaiting 
booking and disposition to vessel. 

You seem to lay particular stress on through bills of lad- 
ing business and ask why the railroad companies do not grant 
to local exporters the same privileges as are granted to in- 
terior shippers, who ship on through bills of lading. The 
railroad companies have not denied local exporters the right 
to ship on through bills of 'ading. Under through bills of 
lading the railroad companies can control to a large extent 
the detention of their equipment. When terminals are be- 
coming congested and a blockage is imminent the remedy is 
to cease to issue through bills of lading, but they have no 
such control over local consignments. The local consignment 
is dependent entirely upon the ability of the local exporter to 
make ship engagements, which are fixed at no definite period, 
and the railroads are af the mercy of such local exporter in 
ordering of car to vessel and in giving final destination of 
the freight. 

In this connection, I quote you a portion of a letter re- 
ceived from an exporter, under date of October 10, in regard 
to the question of free time allowed: 

“Cars are rolling stock to be kept moving and forty-eight 
hours is long enough for all purposes of delay. I say keep 
the cars moving; they are wanted in the country to move the 
crops. Adopt the forty-eight hour rule all around. It will 
benefit the railroads, the shippers and the city in general.” 

These are the remarks of a gentleman who has been in the 
export business as well as a steamship agent, to my certain 
knowledge, for a number of years, and who is in a position to 
know the necessity of prompt handling of shipment for for- 
eign destination through this port. His views on the situa- 
tion are entirely in conflict with those as expressed by you 
as chief executive of the New Orleans Board of Trade. . 

The railroad companies forming this association feel that 
they have been extremely liberal in granting the additional 
five days’ free time in which to handle the business through 
this port, whether it be on local or through bills of lading. 


Relative to Mr. Hoskins’ letter President Wolfe had, 
in part, the following to say: . 


The shipper and exporter of cotton has all the facilities he 
wants to further his business; all the docks of the different 
railroads are filled with cotton; every available space is 
given to them. Cotton is shipped under through bills of lad- 
ing from Texas, Mississippi, Tennessee and other interior 
places, and is kept here at the docks, until on board of ship, 
free of charge. The exporter of cottonseed products claims 
the same facilities. He does not care about holding product 
in cars; he does not want to tie up any railroad company’s 
equipment. He wants his goods unloaded into docks like cot- 
ton as soon as possible, and there to await the arrival of his 
steamers, and if the railroad companies cannot afford him 
that facility it is their own fault if they have to hold it in 
cars. The cottonseed product export business is of sufficient 
magnitude to be cared for and be treated like any other im- 
portant business. 

Mr. Hoskins says: “Under a through bill of lading the 
railroad can control, to a large extent, the detention to its 
equipment; that when terminals become congested and a 
blockade is imminent the remedy is to cease issuing through 
bills of lading, but that the railroads have no control over 
local consignments; that local consignments are entirely de- 
pendent upon the ability of the local exporter to make ship 
engagements, which are fixed at no definite period; that the 
railroads are, therefore, at the mercy of such local exporters 
in ordering cars to vessels and in giving final destination to 
freight.” 

Mr. Hoskins is laboring under a misapprehension of facts. 
The real exporter, the bona fide exporter, makes his freight 
room engagement before he buys his cottonseed products. He 
must make his engagement for a certain month, and as all 
freight contracts of the Maritime Association read “to suit 
steamer” he must be prepared from the first of the month 
until the last to have his freight ready. Even should the 
bona fide exporter engage for the first half or the second half 
of a certain month, which is rarely done, because it is im- 
possible to foretell the exact arrival of a steamer, he would 
still be obliged to hold for fifteen days In order to make de- 
livery “to suit steamer.” Through bills of lading obviate 
this. The broker or speculator buys his goods first and then 
fishes around for cheap freight, leaving his goods in the 
mcantime in the hands of the railroads. He has held it there 
probably for an indefinite time, and thus incurred the wrath 
of the railroad. The bona fide exporter can show his freight 
contract with a ship broker covering certain periods for 
which he has to provide. 

The railroads, therefore, may be at the mercy of the specu- 
lator or broker as to local consignments, but not at the mercy 
of the bona fide exporter. The bona fide exporter started the 
cottonseed product business, nursed it carefully and made it 
what it is today, and it would only be just if the railroads 
would assist him, instead of driving him out of the business. 
They can do so by guaranteeing him thirty days’ free time, 
during which they need not keep it in cars, but can unload it 
into their docks, like they do cotton. 

Passing by all unnecessary details which have been in- 
jected into this subject, the plain fact remains that there is a 
discrimination against the local dealer, who lives here, who 
spends his money here, in favor of the interior exporter, who 
ships his goods on a through bill of lading which the railroad 
takes care of—some little advantage to the port, but none to 
our city; nursed carefully and protected by the railroads 
against the larger interests of this great port. 

As to the extracts which Mr. Hoskins quotes from a letter 
received from a gentleman, whose views he states are entirely 
in conflict with mine as president of the Board of Trade. I 
infer, therefore, they must be In conformity with his: this 
being the case, we do not differ so much, after all. I find 
that this letter was published in the Times-Democrat on the 
14th Inst., signed “Citizen.” If he required extracts from 
Citizen’s letter to substantiate his statement why did he 
leave out that portion which is the only point in the contro- 
versy? I give it here: “Why don’t the railroads use their 
depots at Westwego, Southport and Chalmette to store lum- 
ber, staves, cake, etc., for the vessels to arrive, and thus fa- 
cilitate railroads to relieve the cars from detention by un- 
loading them?’ Free as cotton, and as through freight from 
the interior. 

I won’t be severe on Mr. Hoskins for this little piece of 
strategy, but leave it to the public to judge between us. . 


These excerpts from the correspondence of the gentle- 
men named show conclusively the warmth of the battle 
which is being waged and also make plain the attitudes 
of the contesting interests... There can be no question 
but that New Orleans is ‘suffering as a result of the bat- 
tle, for considerable export stuff, particularly lumber, 
is being diverted to other shipping points. 

Not for years has any issue so worked up the com- 
mercial bodies of the city and the sooner a settlement 
is reached the better everybody will be pleased. 
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Doors and Mill Work. 


The demand for doors and mill work throughout the 
middle west and northwest at this time is somewhat 
above that shown in other departments of the lumber 
trade. The manufacturing and wholesale sash and door 
houses in every section of the country report an excel- 
lent demand for odd work, a fair requirement for stock 
goods, a large volume of inquiries indicative of sub- 
stantial orders in the near future, and a general whole- 
someness in the character of the trade that is in every 
respect gratifying. Practically without exception they 
report a better volume of business than has been ob- 
served at any time this year, being fully 50 percent 
better than thirty days ago, and there seems to be ample 
justification for the theory held by many that the presi- 
“ential election result has been discounted and that 
trade in the next two months will proceed on the same 


generous lines. 





The period of demand for storm sash is opening up 
and at many of the factories and warehouses this call 


is forming an increasing percentage of the business. 
However, the millwork demand covers practically the 
whole list. ‘That there is a great deal of building going 


on over the country is amply demonstrated, and it is 
also quite conclusively established that a considerable 
proportion of these orders was delayed because of the 
uncertainty regarding prices. — The steady increase of 
demand that has been noted since October 1, when the 
discounts were advanced about 10 percent, is satisfac- 
tory evidence of the fact that what buyers desire more 
than anything else is a uniform stability of prices and 
that a demoralized condition of the market is not condu- 


iy de, 
cive to good tra - ™ 


The wholesale operators of this market are making 
no complaint whatever about prices, which they say 
are being well maintained in substantially every locality. 
Where there is any unevenness it is usually their policy 
to refrain from participating in the competition—to 
sell their goods at the regular discounts or not at all. 
At present there are only two sections of the country 
where much price cutting is reported and these districts 
are being studiously avoided by the leading jobbers here 
and elsewhere, a policy which will tend to restore nor- 
mal conditions at an early date. 

* * e 

Retail conditions in the large scope of territory 
reached by the sash and door houses of this market vary 
materially according to the locality. Trade in Minne- 
sota and the Dakotas on general stock is dull but is 
showing a steady improvement for storm sash. There 
is a fairly good demand in southern Wisconsin, Retail 
points in Illinois and Indiama are not only taking 
considerable material for immediate use, but in some, 
places an encouraging disposition is shown to buy for 
the possible needs of the future. Trade in Iowa and 
Missouri is in good volume, but in Kansas and Nebraska, 
from which territory much has been expected, there is 
more or less disappointment, though this section is likely 
to come to the front later. The high price of cotton 
has had a most favorable influence on the volume of 
demand from Texas and the cotton states generally. 
Dealers in Ohio have been having a uniformly good 
trade throughout the fall, which still continues. The 
eastern states are generally quiet, but lately have been 
increasing their orders for both stock and odd work, 
though they are still showing more hesitation with 
regard to buying than is found in the middle and western 
states. 

* * a 

Matters in the window glass market are looking up. 
The first sale of the season made by the combine com- 
prised 500,000 boxes, which were disposed of to the 
National Window Glass Jobbers’ Association, an organ- 
ization composed of seventy jobbers in various parts of 
the country. At the recent annual meeting of the 
American Window Glass Company the president made 
a report showing every plant in operation at full capac- 
ity and a total output from the beginning of the fire, 
September 17, to October 15 of 190,286 boxes. The 
strike of cutters and flatteners was referred to as hhav- 
ing been overcome by the employment of substitutes, who 
had proven satisfactory in all respects. The new job- 
bers’ discounts are 85 and 25 for all single strength and 
85 and 25 and 65 for all double, based on the September 
jobbers’ list. It is reported that the jobbers have this 
week made an advance of 24 per cent on the net price. 
The former jobbers’ discounts of September 1 were 85 
and 20 for first three bracket single and double and 90 
all above, single and double. The new American dis- 
counts show the following changes: Single strength, 
first bracket, 85 and 20, a decrease of 10 percent; sec- 
ond and third, 85 and 25, a decrease of 10 percent; all 
above 90, an advance of 5 percent. Double strength, 
first five brackets, 89, no change; 60 and 70-inch, 90; 
no change in 60-inch, but 15 percent advance on 70 
bracket; all above, 90 and 10 and 5. This last does 
away with all above 100-inch bracket at 90 and 20; and 
120 and above at 90, the simplification being made at 
the request of the jobbers, 

* a 2 


The demand for regular stock goods continues to im- 
prove in Kansas City territory. The dealers in that sec- 
tion are not placing large orders as a rule, but local 
shipment business is plentiful. An encouraging feature 
of the trade is the earnest attempt that is being made 
to maintain prices and they are firmer than they have 


been for months, The Kansas City jobbers will do a nice 
business this month and the demand is fully 100 per 
cent better than it was sixty days ago. The prospects 
are good for a later trade than usual this year, as stocks 
in the hands of retailers are low and they will have to 
order as their trade develops clear through the year. 
Odd work contracts are numerous and the mills continue 
as busy as ever. 
* * * 

No material change is to be noted in the sash and door 
market in New York city within the past week. There 
is a fairly good, steady demand, and but little disposi- 
tion to cut prices. An advance has been made in glazed 
sash discounts, but no other price change has occurred. 
But few big orders are in the market, which may account 
for the fact that mo general price cutting is being 
indulged in. That at least would be the pessimistic view 
of affairs. Those who have a better opinion of the 
trade attribute the firmness to association action. 

*n * * 

Salesmen at Boston and in New England gererally dis- 
play a certain eagerness which, while it does not actually 
result so far in a material lowering of prices, shows that 
trade is not at its best. In point of volume it is consider- 
ably better than it was a few weeks ago, for instance, 
but it is the improvement which all expect at this season 
and should come. If the amount of building which it is 
expected will be started as soon as the political atmos- 
phere is cleared comes to light, there will be a good lively 
trade for all hands. 

* * * 

The Veneered Door Associatior held a meeting at 
Buffalo last week to complete the price list begun 
at a former meeting. On examining it there was 
found to be lacking any mentiomr of prices for 
extras, such as scroll work and carving, so that 
it was found to be necessary to go over the list 
again. A satisfactory outline of these prices was made 
up and the meeting adjourned to meet ir Buffalo again 
in January, in accordance with the plan of meeting 
quarterly. No official report was made, but it appears 
to be the idea that prices will have to remain low for 
some time. There has been so much cutting to get the 
work in sight that recovery will be slow, even if the 
lower prices of lumber bring back the demand for 
finished work, which fairly disappeared when the high 
prices prevailed. 

* * * 

The manufacturers of sash, doors and blinds at 
Baltimore, Md., are fairly busy without being at all 
taxed to meet the requirements of the trade. The mar- 
ket for the product of the mills continues to be rather 
uncertain, and all forecasts for the future depend more 
or less upon conjecture. Prices offer no inducement to 
accumulate a surplus. 

* * * 


As a rule the woodworking factories of Buffalo, N. Y., 
are busy, though the straight door trade is not improved. 
Manufacturers are noting grimly the complaints that 
come from such centers as Oshkosh and recall the days 
when such western shops, by building stock-doweled 
doors by the carload and rushing them east unsold, 
were able to distance the eastern manufacturer. It is 
different now. With stock doors almost entirely unsal- 
able it is necessary to take complete house furmishing 
orders to get any doors of account to build, and then 
they are all on special designs. ‘lhere will never be 
much of a separate door trade again, according to the 
present outlook, and it will be some time before the 
prices as a whole are on a good paying basis again, 
according to the opinions of leading doormakers in 
Buffalo. Prices are away off and do not appear to be 
likely to improve very much right away, for the demand 
is light everywhere. The box shops are all running 
strong yet, mainly on account of the late fruit to be 
taken care of. Frosts held off so that an unexpectedly 
large crop of all sorts was secured, and it has gone to 
the canning factories to make up for shortages early in 
the season. 

* * * 

The manufacturers of doors etc., at Toledo, Ohio, are 
all busy getting out finish for buildings now under way, 
and with occasional new jobs coming ir are likely to 
keep busy well into the winter. They look for good trade, 
both jobbing and local, well up to Christmas. 


Guessing on Election. 


Speaking of sash and door conditions, they are probably 
waiting upon the election in much the same way as other 
classes of trade; and in this connection it is interesting 
to note that the City Sash & Door Company, of Min- 
neapolis, Minn., is offering prizes of its front doors, 
freight prepaid, for the three closest guesses upon elec- 
tion contest. The company’s announcement will be 


found on page 8. 
OPBAAPA LLL III ID 


Among the recent sales of their saw mill specialties 
made by Soule Steam Feed Works, Meridian, Miss., are 
steam feeds to T. A. Burrows, Dauphin, Man.; Wm. Mc- 
Vicar, MeVicar, Ont.; Penegor Bros., Ontonagon, Mich.; 
C. L. Dolph, Temple, Mich.; Warren, Jones & Gratz, Blod- 
gett, Mo.; E, L. Halsey, Charleston, 8. ©.; Allison 
Lumber Company, Bellamy, Ala.; R. McVeigh, Live Oak, 
Ark.; Baumiester-Reager Lumber Company, Cottage 
Hill, Fla.; A. Poitevant, Pass Christian, Miss.; W. B. 
W. Leeke, Mount Olive, Miss.; Green & Gunn, Stone- 
wall, Miss.; M. D. Tate, Picayune, Miss; J. F. Crosby, 
Lake, Miss.; two Simplex edge lumber stackers to Miss- 
issippi Lumber Company, Quitman, Miss.; one log turner 
to R, C. Carter, Orange, Miss., and one Independent 
steam log loader to Natalbany Lumber Company, Natal- 
bany, La, 
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W. A. Osborne, of the W. A. Osborne Lumber Com- 
pany, who recently purchased the plant and stock of the 
J. J. Kennedy Lumber Company at Rib Lake, Wis., was 
in town a day or two this week on business. 


George H. Anger, exporter and wholesaler of hard- 
wood lumber at Wilmington, Del., returned home Octo- 
ber 13 by the steamship Lucania, from a trip through 
England, confident of a big season’s business. 

J. H. Durham, for fifteen years superintendent of the 
Tunis Lumber Company’s plant at Norfolk, Va., has 
resigned to accept a similar position with the North 
Carolina Lumber Company, at Tillery, N. C. 

The City Sash & Door Company, of Minneapolis, 
Minn., which last week offered prizes to retailers for 
the closest three guesses upon the presidential election, 
this week repeats its offer upon page 8. 

The LuMBERMAN had a welcome call on Saturday last 
from John W. Barry, its former confrere, now of the 
Hawkeye Lumber & Coal Company, Cedar Rapids, Ia. 
Mr. Barry reports conditions in Iowa as excellent in 
every way and says that the new company is doing as 
well as could be expected. 

C. A. Kuhl, of Milwaukee, Wis., has been recently 
bereaved in the death of his wife, Mrs. Minrie Kuhl, 
nee Wilder, who passed away Sunday, October 14, aged 
48 years 3 months and 27 days. Mrs. Kuhl was a 
native of Concord, N. H., and leaves her husband and 
one son to mourn her loss. 

Frank Arend, of the Butterfield Lumber Company, of 
Norfield, Miss., has been im the north some weeks 
making Chicago his headquarters. He says that there 
is a fair volume of business being done though largely 
om terms too low to suit his company, but he looks for 
a larger volume of trade and steadier prices a little 
later on. 

J. B. Burkholder, manager of the sales department of 
the Backus-Brooks Company, the extensive Minneapolis 
manufacturing and wholesaling concern, was in the city 
a few hours this week on his return from a trip to 
Detroit and Cincinnati in the interest of his company. 
Mr. Burkholder stated that the trade of the season had 
been fair, but that he looked for a great deal of im- 
provement after the election. : 


A sad accident occurred at the sash and door factory 
of the True & True Company, Nineteenth and Lincoln 
streets, early last week. While engaged in using steam 
for cleaning out the boiler at the factory an explosion 
occurred resulting in the killing of the assistant engineer, 
who it is thought did not take proper precautions in 
turning on the steam. Owing to the accident the fac- 
tory was unable to run for several days last week, but 
is now again in full operation. 

At the yard of the E. Sondheimer Company, in this 
city, there are employed between fifty and sixty laborers 
engaged in piling, sorting, tallying and similar work 
and Foreman William Sanow states that there is not 
a Bryan man in the whole outfit. In fact the Sond- 
heimer establishment is unanimously for McKinley, Mr. 
Sondheimer and his two sons, Max and Henry, together 
with the others occupied in the office to the number 
of ten, most of them formerly democrats, all being 
this year supporters of McKinley and Roosevelt. 


X. Blaisdell, who is in charge of the hardwood depart: - 


ment of the Fenwood Lumber Company, of Fenwood, 
Wis., one of the Curtis & Yale Company’s allied concerns, 
was in the city several days during the past week and 
took occasion to pay this office a visit. “Old Blais” says 
that all the bachelor traveling men in the lumber trade 
of Wisconsin have lately been getting married, there 
having seemed to be a regular epidemic of the hymeneal 
fever recently. About the only one who is holdimg out 
against the wiles of Cupid is Jim Tully and it is reported 
that even he is beginning to weaken, 

John B. Temple, manager of the St. Louis branch of 
the J. A. Fay & Eagan Company, has gone south in 
search of business and it is reported that he is finding 
plenty of it. The St. Louis branch of this house has been 
having a wonderfully good trade thus far this fall. 

M. M. Wall, surveyor-general of the National Hard- 
wood Lumber Association, reports the appointment of 
Grant N. Bailey as district chief inspector and Howard 
P. Jones and Philip Sturmfels as inspectors for the St. 
Louis district. Mr. Bailey is at present chief inspector 
of the St. Louis Hardwood & Lumber Manufacturers 
Exchange and Messrs. Jones and Sturmfels are inspectors 
for that organization, 

The Dwight Lumber Company, of Detroit, Mich., has 
recently moved its home office to its new building at 
the corner of West Congress and First streets. The new 
structure, 120x150 feet in size, is thought to contain 
one of the best lumber warehouses west of New York 
city. The retail offices are located on the ground floor 
and the wholesale department on the second floor. The 
new offices are fitted out with the finest of Michigan 
hardwood finish, which is in itself an excellent specimen 
of the handiwork of the Dwight Lumber Company. 
Something of a novelty is here introduced in the floor- 
ing line, a portion of the floor being of quartered white 
oak laid herring-bone style. The arrangement of the 
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Dwight Lumber Company’s stock is something novel in 
lumber, it being disposed after the department store 
idea, each grade having a department of its own. This 
subdivision is carried to a greater extent than in most 
instances. 

The fourth blotter in the True & True Company’s 
“House That Jack Built” series is now being mailed by 
the company. It shows a half-tone illustration of the 
pastory That made the doors 

That were ised in 
The house that Jack built. 

The blotter is printed in a pretty shade of purple and 
is sent to the True & True Company’s great host of cus- 
tomers. 

A local paper last week made the statement, upon the 
authority of a small local architect, that the gentleman 
in question had been retained to prepare plans for a 
block of 150 individual houses in Lawndale, to be built 
around a park 96x300 feet, light and heat to be sup- 
plied by a central plant. It was stated that a syndicate 
of North Carolina lumbermen were the movers in the 
project. Being interviewed by a representative of the 
AmeRICAN LUMBERMAN, the architect in question 
admitted that the matter had not yet assumed any defi- 
nite form; in fact the arrangements had not been com- 

leted for the necessary loan. 


"Walter Giertsen, general manager and treasurer of the 
Machinery Exchange at 13 and 15 North Canal street, 
this city, has purchased the interests of A. J. Kirkwood 
and W. A. Rice, who were associated with him, and is 
now in control of the business, the change having become 
effective July 1, 1900. Mr. Giertsen was formerly 
employed with the well known house, the J. A. Fay & 
Egan Company, and with the machinery firm of Mar- 
ning, Maxwell & Moore, of this city, for over thirteen 
years and is an experienced and capable machinery man. 
The Machinery Exchange handles new and second hand 
-wood and iron working machinery, and also acts as agent 
for the Dodge wood split pulleys and has built up a fine 
trade. 





Hoo-Hoo Doings. 


The First Concatenation in Mexico. 


The Concatenated Order of Hoo-Hoo thas at last in- 
vaded the republic of Mexico. This important and joy- 
ous event occurred on the evening of Wednesday, October 
17, when, under the guidance of Capt. J. E, Meginn, of 
the Texas & Gulf Lumber Company, City of Mexico, and 
with the aid of a number of eminent Hoo-Hoo from 
various sections of the United States, a splendid conca- 
tenation was held at Masonic hall in the capital of the 
Montezumas. As is quite well known among members 
of the order, Capt. Meginn is Vicegerent for Mexico, 
having been appointed to that position a year ago, but 
prior to this time had not been able to exercise the duties 
of his office. The opportunity to do so, however, was 
afforded by the excursion of members of the order from 
the recent Annual held at Dallas, Tex. 

Those who conducted the ceremonies of initiation were 
the following: 

Snark, J. EK. Meginn, City of Mexico. 

Senior Hoo-Hoo, B. M. Bunker, Altoona, Pa. 

Junior Hoo-Hoo, Platt B. Walker, Minneapolis, Minn. 

Bojum, A, D. McLeod, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Scrivenoter, B. B. Neal, Savannah, Ga. 

Jabberwock, L. B. Conroy, Ruddock, La. 

Custocatian, W. B. Weston, St. Louis, Mo. 

Arcanoper, H. Booth, Lorenzen, Miss. 

Gurdon, H. Dierks, De Queen, Ark. 

Those who took the ceremonies of initiation were the 
following: 

Charles R. Hutchinson, general freight and passenger 
agent, Mexican Central railway. 

J. D. Zwicker, lumber manufacturer, Mexico City. 

W. J. Crittenden, El Oro Mining & Railway Company, 
Limited, Mexico City. 

There was very little time afforded for preparing for 
this concatenation and though the available material for 
Hoo-Hoo is not plentiful in the City of Mexico, the con- 
catenation was in every way a decided success. 

A number of other members of the order were present 
and assisted in the ceremonies, including William B. 
Stillwell, of Savannah, Ga., the newly elected Snark of 
the Universe, and James H. Baird, Nashville, Tenn., the 
Supreme Scrivenoter, 

Of course the usual “on the roof” was not omitted, the 
occasion being too important to leave out of any of the 
adjunctive ceremonies pertaining to a concatenation. 
After the initiation was over the members, together 
with the new kittens, adjourned to the American club, 
Where a banquet was set forth which was pronounced a 
feast fit for the gods. Capt. J. E. Meginn did the honors 
of the evening, presiding as toast master, and a number 
of speeches were made laudatory of the order by the 
various guests who were present. 








Nearing the Prescribed Limit. 


‘ The activity in recruiting Hoo-Hoo membership is 
dauging the order close to the constitutional limit of 

1999. The last registered number of which Scrivenoter 
Baird’s office advises is 7,742, attached to the name of a 
/ enlightened kitten at Clarksburg, Va., on October 
° ye the anrual concatenation at Dallas, Tex., October 

» thirty regular and one honorary *initiate—Congress- 


= 8. B. Cooper, of Beaumont, Tex.—were added to the 
ms 8, which since that time have been increased by five 
Cet initiates at Knoxville, Tenn., and seven at 
View sburg, Ww. Va., the former under the direction of 

leegerent Snark G. R. Stafford and the latter under 





that of Vicegerent Snark F. O. Havener. The record for 
the current official Hoo-Hoo year is given below: 


At Dallas, Texas, October 9. 


Snark, W. F’. McClure; Senior Hoo-Hoo, Charles S. Keith ; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, W. D. Bettis; Bojum, A. D. McLeod; Scriv- 
enoter, J. H. Baird; Jabberwock, D. K. Newsum; Custoca- 
tian, A. G. Anderson; Arcanoper, W. L. Sharpe; Gurdon, 
J. F. Ryan. 

James Wallace Alexander, Alexandria, La. 

Alden Heirn Baker, New Orleans, La. 

Charles LaRue Beech, Dallas, Tex. 

Augustus Lee Black, Gilmer, Tex. 

John Kibby Blackstone, Dallas, Tex. 

John Downing Bone, Houston, Tex. 

Lorenzo James Boykin, Beaumont, Tex. 

Robert Marion Bucy, Gilmer, Tex. 

William Hill Cochran, Lucedale, Miss. 

Randolph Dallas Daniels, Dallas, Tex. 

James Thomas Elliott, jr., Dallas, Tex. 

Samuel Randall Ely, Fort Worth, Tex. 

James Carroll Finch, Parsons, Kan. 

Edgar Victor Godley, Dallas, Tex. 

Thomas William Griffiths, jr., Dallas, Tex. 

William Lawrence Godley, Dallas, Tex. 

Harry Adelhoff Hurt, Dallas, Tex. 

David William Ingersoll, Montrose, La. 

Jobn Francis Lehane, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Hiram Clay Manning, Fort Worth, Tex. 

Morgan Montgomery Mayfield, Dallas, Tex. 

Bernard Milmo, Weatherford, Tex. 

Ira Thomas Moore, Dallas, Tex. 

Harry Wayland Morris, Dallas, Tex. 

Joseph Bell Morrow, Dallas, Tex. 

Frank Williams Murphy, Dallas, Tex. 

Arthur George Newsum, Dallas, Tex. 

Bryant Wesley Owens, Lancaster, Tex. 

Frank Towner Reynolds. Houston, Tex. 

Charles Millard Swan, Dallas, Tex. 

Honorary—Sam Bronson Cooper, Beaumont, Tex. 


At Knoxville, Tenn , October 11. 


Snark, G. R. Stafford; Senior Hoo-Hoo, J. M. Lamb; 
Junior Hoo-Hoo, H. A. Smith; Bojum, T. B. Stone; Scrive- 
noter, J. L. English; Jabberwock, J. A. Jackson; Custoca- 
tian, W. M. French; Arcanoper, 8S. M. Hardin; Gurdon, 
W. J. Heyser 

Albert C'yde Berkstresser, Cincinnati, Ohio. 

Jacob Baird French, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Joseph Meek Logan, Knoxville, Tenn. 

John Henry McWilliams, Knoxville, Tenn. 

Edward Adams Maphet, Knoxville, Tenn. 

At Clarksburg, W. Va., October 19. 

Snark, F. A. Kirby; Senior Hoo-Hoo and Scrivenoter, 
I. Stringer Boggess; Junior Hoo-Hoo and Bojum, L. R. 
Hawes; Jabberwock, Sam W. Barr; Custocatian and Arca- 
noper, C. E. Parr; Gurdon, J. F. Johnson, 

Arman Edward Betscher, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Patrick Francis Canfield, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Charles Thomas Howard, Cowen, W. Va. 

Ransel Johnson, Clarksburg, W. Va. 

Harry Randall Paulhamus, Centralia, W. Va. 

Lee “Pin Worm” Stout, Camden-on-Gauley, Wash. 

Ira Emmerson Travis, Buckhannon, W. Va. 





Obituary. 


W. P. Thompson. 


W. P. Thompson, vice president of the Thompson & 
Tucker Lumber Company, of Willard, Tex., and brother 
of J. L. Thompson, secretary and treasurer of that com- 
pany, died at Sherman, Tex., on Wednesday, September 26, 
rom the complications resulting from a severe attack of 
grip of three years previous. r. Thompson was well and 
most favorably known everywhere throughout the south- 
western lumber trade and was an important factor in its 
development for the last two decades. He was a practical 
lumberman, having mastered every detail of the manufac- 
ture of lumber. He was born in Rusk county, near Kil- 
gore, Tex., in 1865, and became identified with the lumber 
business in 1883 as clerk in the commissary department of 
the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company, holding that 
position one year, when he went to Rockdale, Tex., and man- 
aged a yard at that point for two years. After a business 
schooling in New York state he re-entered the lumber busi- 
ness at Sanders, Tex., operating a saw mill, and later had 
charge of his ery business as its secretary at Taylor, 
Tex. In the spring of 1890 he went to Willard as gen- 
eral manager, and five years later was elected vice-president 
of the Thompson & Tucker Lumber Company, the position 
which he held at his death. 

Capt. J. M. Thompson, president of the Thompson & Tucker 
Lumber Company, and J. L. Thompson, its secretary and 
treasurer, are the surviving relatives of W. P. Thompson, 
who was a bachelor. His interment was in the family burial 
ground at Kilgore, Tex., and the esteem in which he was 
held by even the humblest, was evidenced by the fact that 
his pall bearers were exclusively from his old negro servants. 








Henry Holtslander. 


Henry Holtslander, senior partner in the well known 
planing mill firm of Holtslander & Abbott, 403 and 405 
Fifth avenue, this city, died Friday, October 5. 

Mr. Holtslander was a native of New Haven, Conn., 
where he was born May 2, 1834. When he was four 
years old his parents removed to Monticello, N. Y., and 
five years later to St. Charles, Ill. Mr. Holtslander’s 
father was a contractor and builder, and the young 
man began his business career in assisting his father. 
In March, 1858, he came to Chicago, where he was first 
employed by the late Silas Cobb as a machine hand, and 
somewhat later was employed in the same ey in 
the planing mill operated by Joseph Harris. By strict 
attention to business and to the interests of his em- 
ployers Mr. Holtslander in a short time was able to 
work up to the position of superintendent of the factory. 
After a few years Mr. Harris disposed of his interests to 
the firm of Holtslander & Randall. This firm was doing 
a flourishing business when the great fire of October, 1871, 
wiped out the property completely, Mr. Holtslander losing his 
home as well as the mill plant. Nothing daunted by this 
disaster, the firm established a new business and, in company 
with a man named Daniels, a plant located at Sangamon and 
Carroll streets was started under the style of the Phoenix 
Planing Mill. After operating cthis business two years the 
firm was again visited by fire which compelled it to seek a 
new location, securing a lease of the S. I. Russell mill plant 
at the corner of Fulton and Des Plaines streets. Here the 
panic of 1873 overtook the firm and the business was closed 
out in the bankruptcy court. Although considerably disheart- 
ened, Mr. Holtslander was not discouraged and accepted a po- 
sition in Vicksburg, Miss., in January, 1878, as superintendent 


of the saw and planing mill plant of S. Spengler, which with 
his efficient aid became one of the largest concerns of its kind 
in the south. After a few years spent here, however, failing 
health of members of his family necessitated a removal back 
north and upon returning to Chicago Mr. Holtslander became 
superintendent for the planing mill of Will & Roberts, at Con- 
gress and Franklin streets. When this firm was closed out 
a few years ago Mr. Holtslander took it up and in company 
with Frank I, Abbott organized the firm of Holtslander & 
Abbott, which continued up to the former’s death. 

In the death of Henry Holtslander the world loses a good 
man, his bereaved family an ample and willing provider and 
the building business of the city an able, capable member. 

Mr. Holtslander was a member of Cleveland lodge, F. & A. 
M. and the ceremonies of his funeral, which occurred from his 
residence, 510 West Congress street, October 7, were con- 
ducted by that body with honors, the ceremonies being also 
participated in by the members of Rose Croix Chapter, No. 
409, Order of the Eastern Star, of which he was past patron. 
His death is mourned by a large circle of friends in this city 
and especially will his loss be felt in the Eastern Star lodge of 
which he was a beloved member. 

Mr. Holtslander leaves a wife, a son, Louis Holtslander, and 
a married daughter. 





Dan Vinet Edwards. 


Dan Vinet Edwards, of Beaumont, Tex., a young man 
connected with the Texas Tram & Lumber Company, died 
suddenly on Sunday, October 14, aged 23. His death was 
a great shock to his many friends, and the funeral, which 
occurred on the day following his death, was one of the 
largest in the history of Beaumont. A most brilliant 
future as a2 lumberman was thus cut off. Among the pall- 
bearers were E, A. Fletcher, D. K. Newsum and N. W. 
Crary, of the Texas Tram & Lumber Company; John N. 
Gilbert, of the Beaumont Lumber Company; Ray Weiss 
and W. A. Priddie, of the Reliance Lumber Company, and 
John B. Goodhue, of the Southern Pacific Company. Every 
lumber office in Beaumont was closed during the funeral 
ceremonies out of respect for the deceased. 

Dan Vinet Edwards was born in New Orleans in 1877 
and moved to Beaumont in 1881. His life from that time 
was among those people and he grew to manhood’s estate 
without a blemish to mar the pure character of the boy. 
He began his career in the — of the Texas Tram & 
Lumber Company and his whole life was a part of the 
business records of that pw gS He rose rapidly, taking 
promotion after promotion and filling each new position to 
the satisfaction or his employers and friends. He was 
highly esteemed in Beaumont as a stérling young man, and 
his early demise is the object of sincere grief to the entire 
community. 


THE MARKETS. 
Northern Pine. 


Chicago. Trade at the wholesale yards during the 
week has been rather on the see-saw variety, sometimes 
up and sometimes down, though dealers as a rule 
are disposed to agree that the volume of busi- 
ness has been better thus far in October than 
it was during the same period last month and 
that trade on the whole has been altogether more 
satisfactory, prices having seemed to have touched bot- 
tom and now at least on some items showing evidences 
of recovery. Naturally enough the excitement of the 
presidential contest has had a great deal to do in the 
way of interfering with a heavy movement of lumber, 
but buyers having about made up their minds as to the 
outcome are evidently not worrying about it and are 
going ahead with their building operations as if the 
matter were already decided. Some of the yard men 
say that they have noticed a greater steadiness in trade 
during the past week than has been observed before. As 
a rule they do not anticipate that there will be any 
great volume of business after election, because it will 
then be somewhat late in the season for starting new 
operations. It is generally believed, however, that there 
will be a good business of at least the present volume 
through the balance of the fall and possibly something 
better and that the winter trade is apt to amount to 
considerably more than the average provided the election 
results shall be as expected. That there will be at least 
a fair volume of trade after election may be expected 
from the fact that stocks in retail yards are now much 
lower than they usually have been in recent years and 
there will naturally be shown more or less of a disposi- 
tion to stock up early next month. 

Prices are not in all respects as firm as might be de- 
sired, but there is more steadiness on several items that 
for some time past have been inclined to weakness and 
the tone of the market as a whole is perceptibly im- 
proved. Piece stuff, while considerably lower than earlier 
in the season, shows no disposition to recede further at 
present. In fact there is a decidedly opposite tendency, 
owing to the increased lake freights, which may be ex- 
pected to show still further advances as the navigation 
season nears its close. Those who have been selling piece 
stuff at low prices lately are disposed to call a halt, 
for the reason that they are unable to replace it even 
at approximate prices to those at which they were sell- 
ing, leaving the cost of handling out of the calculation. 

A more active movement of lumber is noted at north- 
ern lake ports and while in some instances concessions 
are being made by holders in order to make sales, there 
is still less shading of prices than might be expected 
under a rather inactive demand. Much less lumber will 
evidently be carried over winter at the northern ports 
than had been expected a month ago. Some of those who 
bought at the high prices early in the season are said 
to be disinclined to fulfill their contracts and well 
posted authorities state that there will be considerable 
litigation in consequence, much more in fact than has 
been the case in recent years. 

Building operations in the city continue moderately 
active, the number of building permits issued last week 
having been ninety-eight, involving a cost of $707,450, 
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which is considerably more than for any corresponding 
week during the past seven years. During the same 
week of 1896, for instance, the number of building per- 
mits issued was seventy-two, involving a cost value of 
only $163,850. It is quite evident that had it not been 
for the building strikes, which have played havoc with 
local operation in one way or another for several years 
the consumption of lumber in the city this season would 
have been far above that of any year since the one pre- 
ceding the World’s Fair. 

Shipments by water are coming forward at about 
the same gait that characterized this department 
of the business through the summer and fall, but most of 
the lumber arriving has been sold in advance and hence 
there is little doing upon which to base cargo quotations. 
Hemlock has been selling during the past week at vari- 
ous prices between $8.50 and $9, according to quality and 
character of manufacture. Freight rates have been ad- 
vancing steadily, but the increase as a rule comes out of 
the shippers, so that they do not affect market prices 
here. Piece stuff remains exceedingly firm at about 
previous figures and is generally set down as scarce, 
There is no change to be noted in the market on either 
shingles or lath, prices remaining steady and offerings 
being about even with the quantity wanted. 

RECEIPTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 20. 














LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
OOD 00.0000 000000000000 c000c0cesccccee ccevneseeoes 2,210,000 4,605,000 
WOOD . ccvccccccce cocscccccc cvccse cecces cvececceres 50,787,000 13,514,000 
EMOTORGS » 06000 co.cc v00cee cveveccorsccccecces 
DOOTORES 0 00000 0000 0000 cc0e cccs cscs cece esse 8,577,000 8,909,000 
RECEIPTS FROM JAN. 1 to OCT. 20, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1900 2 ccvccccccreccccce cccccccccccc cosn cece cece 1,140,671,000 238,055,000 
BBDD .. 0000000000000 0000 0000 cc0cccec voce ces cocckgOG legen 16,701 000 
IMCTOABEO, 0000 cece cccccccccccccccccccoseces 
ID ivins 005. 0crs-c040:0000.0009 0609000500 215,486,000 38,742,000 
SHIPMENTS FOR THE WEEK ENDING OCT. 20, 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
1000 ..ovcceccccccescesccees Voce cece cccecececceoece 16,422,000 4,127,000 
1BGD 2000 ccccce ccvces cocccccecces cecece coccscvoccs 17,086,000 5,370,000 
IMGOTOREO.. 0000 ccrcccccercceses cccsce cece cece 
DOOTORES...0 + ccvese secccceecccccsccccce 664,000 1,243,000 
SHIPMENTS FROM JAN. 1 TO OCT. 20, INCLUSIVE. 
LUMBER. SHINGLES. 
SOOO occ cvccccccecs cose cece cocces cccecccete cose sOlGiMOR,0C0 176,100,000 
1ODD 0.000 ccccccs cccrccescccc cece cece centceeoecces 585,320,000 225,227,000 
TNGCPORBO. 0000 c0s00s ccccccsces. seeeeee 83,642,000 
ee eer ee 50,067,000 


The receipts and shipments for the weeks ending October 6 
and October 13 were as follows: 


LUMBER. SHINGLES. 

Receipts— Week ending Oct. 6..............- 36,796,000 8,151,000 
Week ending Oct, 13............ - 41,803,000 11,705,000 
Shipments—Week ending Oct. 6............. 14,867,000 3,721,000 
Week ending Oct. 13 ............ 14,195,000 4,127,000 





Minneapolis, Minn. Nearly all the large lumber firms 
at Minneapolis have been unable to secure enough cars 
for the transportation of all the lumber desired during 
the past week and to this cause is probably due the fall- 
ing off in shipments which is noticeable. One feature 
which makes the present conditions all the more exas- 
perating to manufacturers and dealers alike is that 
orders now being received by Minneapolis lumbermen 
are of the rush variety and are for immediate delivery. 

From reports of travelers returning to Minneapolis it 
seems probable that the present trade in lumber will see 
little falling off with the advent of winter. It is claimed 
by travelers in southern Minnesota and northern Iowa 
that many buildings are being started at the present 
time that will be kept moving all winter, presaging 
demand for lumber by the consumer through the winter 
months. It is further claimed that many new buildings 
now being figured upon by lumbermen have not as yet 
been started, but that operations will begin some time 
during the next few weeks. It is not thought the polit- 
ical campaign is having a marked effect upon these oper- 
ations, but that some force is holding builders back 
from starting operations. If such is the case, there is 
little doubt that business must retain its present volume 
for some time and that it must be well maintained during 
the entire winter. 

The receipts and shipments of lumber from this point 
during the past week are as follows: 











Receipts. Shipments. 
oo eee 255,000 1,785,000 
| PS ae a 1,530,000 1,815,000 
!) Se es 0,000 1,965,000 
Saturday .... 960,000 2,370,000 
| Aes CR ae 945,000 1,560,000 
TUOMGRT oc cae 840,000 1,185,000 
ae » ++ +++ +5,870,000 10,680,000 
Total last week........4,965,000 11,415,000 
DOU: o's 6'o-5 0 epie-5 Geeeee 0 =. woes pew 
EEE Pa aif ee 735,000 
Last year ........2,085,000 10,980,000 
Se a ee a ee 


Saginaw Valley. The trade here is waiting the result 
of the elections. Transactions in anything but car lots 
are few. Only a few million feet in log run lots 
have changed hamds thus far this month and prices 
are not given out, sellers merely stating they are get- 
ting satisfactory figures. In the yards the movement is 
fair, but on the hand-to-mouth plan, orders being for 
single car lots and are wanted quickly. Box stocks are 
rather dull, owing to the curtailing of orders for box 
shooks by the large consumers in the country. 





Buffalo, N. Y. There is not much change in the white 
pine trade, except that there is sure to be a shortage of 
such low grades as are going to the Pan-American, 
which includes norway generally. Some dealers say that 
this grade has been cut down in price so that nobody is 
making anything in it, but the lumber goes there 
somehow in great quantities, especially since local prices 


have been made low enough to compete with outside 
offers. There is considerable expectation of large im- 
provement after election and provisional orders are still 
reported. It is found that local dealers are looking 
closely to the condition of the eastern trade and the 
east is coming this way rather more than common, for 
the same purpose, trying to find out what the conditions 
are to be a fortnight hence. This hardly means that the 
east is going to buy anyhow, but conditions in the pro- 
ducing districts indorse the propriety of buying this 
fall. This market cannot afford to sell as low in the 
spring as now, and it will not unless the general lumber 
trade shall be in worse condition than at present. There 
is very little in any white pine grade that is really 
plentiful. The box builders are picking up everything 
they can find and cuts are not at all frequent. 

Boston, Mass. The market is still deadly slow and 
just as strong as ever. The representative houses which 
really control the large blocks of pine not only feel 
that their present price is low enough but show some- 
thing of an itching palm and a feeling that they ought 
to be getting more. Some cuts are made on stocks 
which show something of a surplus, but the buyer of 
a mixed car generally finds that his invoice foots up a 
good fair average of price, taking all things together. 
It looks as though pine men would have to be patient 
until after election and until the buying for spring 
sets in, when, unless all signs fail, there will be plenty 
for them. 


Baltimore, Md. While white pine reflects in a general 
way the conditions which may be said to characterize 
the whole lumber market, it also shows deviations which 
afford room for much encouragement. Under the influ- 
ence of a comparatively free movement values have 
steadied perceptibly and now rule firm all along the 
line. Whether the remainder of the current year will 
develop materially augmented inquiry remains to be 
seen, but a decided improvement has already taken 
place and the favorable conditions are likely to con- 
tinue, because no large surplus of stocks is visible in any 
direction. The export movement is restricted by high 
freight rates and scarcity of ocean tonnage. 





Pittsburg, Pa. ‘The situation was never more favor- 
able; 4x6 No. 2 commons are scarce and it looks as 
though by January many stocks will be utterly depleted. 
Norway has been sold low here this week, but is about 
holding its own; 2x12’s and large timbers are hard to 
get, as are large timbers in white pine. White pine lath 
are about 30 cents a thousand higher in the last thirty 
days. Good No. 2 lath bring good prices. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market has materially strength- 
ened on an improved demand. Some tempting offers to 
wholesalers for large lots at present quotations have been 
refused, under the belief that better prices may be obtain- 
able later. Dry lumber is scarce and Buffalo and Tona- 
wanda shippers are overrun with orders. Canadian man- 
ufacturers have not reduced their prices and it is under- 
stood here that their policy will be to pile their cut this 
year if they cannot market it at last year’s prices. Hem- 
~sang has led the way where white pine will probably fol- 
ow, 


Toledo, O. ‘Trade for October has been rather 
spasmodic and just at present is rather quiet. There is 
a general attitude of suspense, a general waiting until 
the election shall have passed, and yet the output foy 
the month thus far has been fair. We hear of very 
low prices occasionally on small lots of hemlock or nor- 
way bill stuff, but the larger and conservative manu- 
facturers and jobbers are holding to about list. Indica- 
tions are that if the election make no change in finan- 
cial policy values are likely to harden. ‘The supply of 
white pine here is ample and well assorted, and values 
are well maintained. Lumber is coming im steadily, 
quite a fleet arriving Saturday and Sunday. The sup- 
ply for this market will be in early this fall. Local 
trade has been very fair this month. Building has been 
more largely of residences than at any other time this 
year, few if any large enterprises being on the market. 
There is a little lull in new work, amd it is impossible 
to tell how much more building may be started this fall. 








Spruce. 


New York City. Although stock is not moving in a 
very lively manner prices for both Adirondacks amd east- 
ern spruce are held firmly. Recent reports from Maine 
are that heavy rains of the past week Cave counteracted 
the effects of the drouth and mills are running on full 
time. This means brisk work in Maine and the prov- 
inces, but no one looks for any weakening in figures, 
as a good lively trade is almost assured here after 
election. Of course it is rather late in the season, but 
stocks in yards are low and must be replenished. 








Boston, Mass. Spruce still gains in strength and 
momentum as the weeks pass. The established list is 
now in many cases left behind, and on more than one 
item salesmen are confidently quoting prices above 
this and getting them. The mills in Maine, Vermont 
and New Hampshire display activity which reminds 
one of a year ago and preparations for getting into 
the woods continue merrily. The pulp people are going 
to make large inroads upon the spruce forests, and all 
signs join in looking toward a strong, healthy and 
satisfactory market for an indefinite time. 








Philadelphia, Pa. A much improved demand for the 
West Virginia product is noted in the New York markets 
consequent upon the falling off in the eastern shipments 
and the general movement is larger than it has been, 
Locally, trade is fair, with prospects of a strong demand 
in the near future, Prices remain unchanged, 


White Cedar. 


Chicago. Dealers in white cedar in this market 
report a somewhat better demand for various items 
this month than was the case in September, but trade is 
still light and there is nothing urgent in the inquiry, 
Heavy stocks in the hands of both manufacturers and 
wholesalers are the rule and prices are being made that 
are rather discouraging to those who stocked up early 
in the year. Railroad ties are now bringing from 35 
to 40 cents in carload lots. Long poles, twenty-five 
feet and up, are scarce, but short poles are plentiful 
enough. EKight-foot posts, 4 inches in diameter, are 
quoted at 12 cents; 5-inch, 14 cents; 6-inch, 17 cents; 
7-inch posts, 20 cents, and 8-inch posts from 35 to 40 
cents. Paving posts are in light request. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The demand for posts at the 
local market has become much more brisk during the 
past week or ten days than it had been for some time 
prior to that time. Values have taken an upward furn, 
and while no heavy advances have been announced the 
general situation is much more satisfactory at present 
than at any other time since sprimg. It is claimed by 
white cedar men that the present bettered condition of 
the market is due to the withdrawal of a number of 
the smaller dealers who had stocks to dispose of, who 
have completed such sales as they faund it possible to 
make with their reduced stocks and now have with- 
drawn from the field to await the spring trade, at which 
time they hope to have again secured stock. It is 
expected that as a result of present conditions the mar- 
ket will be fairly well regulated during the remainder 
of the fall season. Those dealers who still have stocks 
om hand are not disposed to cut prices but are demand- 
ing such values as will allow a moderate profit. 











Hardwoods. 


Chicago. Trade in the hardwood line continues 
fairly good, some of the dealers stating that they have 
noticed a steady improvement since the beginning of 
October. One of the best features of the present situa- 
tion is that quite a number of the heavy manufacturing 
consumers are beginning to look about for stock. One of 
the leading concerns in this city, whose annual purchases 
are jn the tens of millions, is again in the market after 
an inactivity of several] months, and several large out- 
side industries consuming large quantities of hard- 
woods are sending out their requisitions for a number 
of million feet. There is also a little more liberality 
shown in buying by many small concerns throughout the 
country as well as in the city and from the appearance 
of things it looks as if those who were following a policy 
of inaction pending the result of the campaign have be- 
come so well convinced of McKinley’s victory that they 
are taking time by the forelock in providing themselves 
with stocks before election. 

Some speculation is being indulged in as to the course 
of the market after political matters shall have been set- 
tled. That the result generally anticipated by business 
men will strengthen both demand and prices is a ques- 
tion of which no serious doubt exists among hardwood 
men generally, Stocks in the hands of consumers have 
been permitted to run down to almost nothing, and most 
of the buying has been for only current needs. If Me- 
Kinley is elected there will be something of a scramble 
for stock and the question now is whether or not there 
will be enough to go around. A buyer in this city recent- 
ly sent out inquiries for a large amount of white ash and 
hickory to various southern milling points and was sur- 
prised to receive only a few replies, which proved to 
him that stocks were very much lighter than he had 
anticipated. While it was generally well known among 
mill men that stocks o dry hickory were extremely 
light, it has been thought that there was a plentiful 
supply of ash. Now that the contrary has been found 
to be the case users of ash will doubtless display some 
anxiety as to where their raw material is coming from. 

Oak is also getting to be the subject of more or less 
solicitude on the part of buyers. Considerable stock has 
been delivered in this market at prices that were lower, 
it was believed, than the visible supply would warrant 
and both plain red oak and plain white oak, which 
have been in fair demand all through the dull period of 
summer, are in position to shortly realize a material 
gain in price. There is a fair quantity offered on the 
market, but the most experienced hardwood men have 
wisely withheld their stocks and expect to realize hand- 
somely during the late fall and winter. : 

Quartered oak is in good supply and heavy offerings 
have forced prices steadily downward for several months 
past, Quite recently, however, some strong buying has 
been noted, from which good results may be looked for. 
The experience of the trade has been that in recent years 
when quartered oak has been without much demand an 
has been low in price it has invariably proved to — 
profitable investment and there is every reason to anti 
pate the same result this time. ‘ie 

Basswood appears to be reasonably steady and 
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quiries are more frequent, The consumption of basswood 
has been extended in so many different directions lately 
that better prices withim the next month or two seem al- 
most inevitable. 





Minneapolis, Minn. There is probably no _ other 
department of the lumber business at Minneapolis which 
is suffering to a greater extent as a result of the polit- 
ical campaign than the hardwood market. While some 
dealers who have an established trade are doing some 
business and seem not to be affected by the election, 
most handlers of this lumber are disposed to kick 
viciously over the present conditions. It cannot be 
gainsaid that the election is having a certain effect 
upon building projects as yet in their infancy. Those 
who are contemplating the erection of large buildings 
are much disposed to wait until the political matter is 
out of the way and the country has settled to business 
again. This has produced a laziness with interior 
finish men, and while some of them are doing a fair 
business they feel the effect of politics to a greater or 
less extent. Furniture manufacturers are purchasing 
very sparingly until after election, for various reasons. 
Box men are watching the political arena with gréat 
concern because they are dependent upon the jobber 
and manufacturer for their orders and are told that 
unless the election goes the right way a curtailment of 
business must be a direct result. Other consumers of 
hardwood are also, purchasing lightly. In general the 
manufacturer of goods which require hardwood seems 
disposed to work as near the margin of stock and to 
purchase as little new material as possible. A brisk 
trade must inevitably be the result of the present condi- 
tions, as it is a well known fact that manufacturers in 
the various lines of business have no large stocks on 
hand and will be compelled to purchase in order to keep 


in operation. 
ee ee eee 


St. Louis, Mo. Only a few of the local people report 
that there has been a change in the hardwood situation 
during the past week or so, and even these say the 
change is not enough to cause comment. Those who are 
doing a fair business are receiving orders for single cars, 
there being practically no one who will buy more than 
that amount. It is obvious that the woodworking fac- 
tories throughout the country are still following the 
waiting policy and will delay the placing of their orders 
for at least another two weeks. Those who actually 
need stock at the present time can not be induced to 
purchase more than enough to last them until November 
6, and price inducements are of no avail, Their inquiries 
as to the condition of stocks in the hands of the whole- 
salers are numerous, however, and there is no doubt that 
they will make some large contracts during the latter 
half of November, provided they are satisfied with the 
election returns. They are consuming a normal amount 
of lumber and it will be necessary for them to buy if they 
remain in operation. 

As to stock conditions, the holdings in this city are 
larger than they have been for many years. The whole- 
sale yards have had enough confidence in the outlook to 
remain in the market for all varieties of desirable stock 
and they are still buying freely. Prices have been off 
sufficiently for several months to enable them to fill up 
their yards with comparatively cheap lumber and they 
are prepared to meet a heavy fall trade during Novem- 
ber and December. Those who have made a study of mill 
conditions state that only the largest of the operators 
have succeeded in accumulating any stock. The majority 
of the small mills are not in operation or are working 
on contracts which keep them out of the market. These 
small mills are not a menace at any time, for they can 
not accumulate more than one or two cars because of 
their limited capital. This has resulted in the bulk of 
the stock in pile in various parts of the country being in 
strong hands and no one has been compelled to make very 
serious sacrifices to raise money, 

There has been a somewhat greater call for cotton- 
wood in this market than there was a few weeks ago and 
sales have been made within the past few days at a 
slight advance in price. A sale of mill run stock was 
made yesterday at $15.50, which is an advance of $1 over 
the offerings of two weeks ago. Receipts of barge load 
stock have been light thus far during October and the 
holdings of the local box and furniture factories are 
much smaller than they were. Gum, also, is feeling the 
effects of the light receipts and is easier to sell, although 
prices are not affected. These two woods promise to be 
in heavy receipt during the rest of the year because some 
large contracts have been made for fall delivery, deliv- 
wail on which has been delayed for the effect it might 

ave. 

There ‘have been few changes in the oak market since 
last report, Quartered stock is even harder to sell than 
at that time and shows no prospects of a betterment 
during the next two weeks. Both red and white are in 
the same boat, although there is a slightly better sale for 
the former. Plain stock is selling fairly easily if of 
desirable thickness, 1-inch being the strong item. 

There is a fairly good demand for hickory lumber and 
wagon stock and receipts could be increased without 
danger to prices. Ash is seldom called for and is not in 
great evidence at the unloading points. A small amount 
of elm is changing hands but prices are off. 





New Orleans, La. Trade is at a very low ebb just 
now. Freights have eased off some, and there is more 
tonnage available than for some time, but the car serv- 
lee squabble is keeping the movement down and the 
foreign demand is nothing like as good as it might be. 
New Orleans exporters are inclined to think the trade 
has been a little overdome. Hardwood men here report, 








too, that the domestic market might be better. The 
demand seems to be easing off and while prices are being 
maintained reasonably well they could be improved 
upon. 





New York City. There is just a shade more activity 
in demand for hardwoods and prices still exhibit a 
degree of firmness that is due not alone to the increased 
call but because those holding stocks know their value 
and are not slow to show their confidence in what they 
believe will be something very like a boom after election. 
There are assurances from many quarters of factories 
starting up or increasing their capacity when the pres- 
idential question is settled in the right way. Poplar 
still mairtains firm conditions at $36 to $37, while quar- 
tered oak rules at $60, plain oak at $39 to $40. 

—ererarn 

Buffalo, N. Y. There is an unusual amount of com- 
plaint by hardwood dealers of the more independent 
class of price cutting, and it is to be feared that even 
they are possibly open to the same accusation. It may 
be that the disposition on the part of the moneyed dealers 
to meet prices will have a salutary effect in the long 
run, though it looks bad now, especially as it is all along 
the line credited that a material improvement in the 
demand is certain after the election. One thing is sure, 
there are no hardwood dealers here with what may be 
called a good normal stock on hand, and there is small 
use in selling for what the buyers are willing to pay. 
One dealer reports that he sells only when he gets a 
good price and when he can buy at a considerable re- 
duction he does so, which means that his faith is better 
than his stock of lumber. Here are some quotations, 
obtained this week, of dealers who do not believe in 
weakening now: Quartered white oak, $58 to $62; 
cherry, $80; walnut, $100; white ash, $38 to $40; maple, 
$22; beech, $20; plain oak, $36 to $37, all inch firsts 
and seconds. It is not denied that these prices are cut 
more or less, though the stock sometimes corresponds. 





Boston, Mass. The market still continues very quiet, 
although there is always more or less doing which can 
be called business. It must, however, be looked for and 
run to earth in each case, and the streets about the 
lumber district are not thronged with eager buyers 
from out of town. Of course the heavier users of 
hardwoods are the furniture and piano factories and 
the makers of house trim. The former two classes 
are pretty well stocked up with lumber bought on orders 
given much earlier and only now being filled. The 
usual fal! demand for house trim has struck in and 
gives an encouraging color to the situation, but it is no 
more than the normal demand for that season, if it is 
that. The fact that there has been a heavy growth in 
population in this part of the world, coupled with the 
dearth of building operations during the season, ought 
to have the effect of a good brisk business in the spring. 
Quartered oak is still moving slowly, with no apparent 
snap. The lumber is quoted at varying prices, depend- 
ing upon its locality, from $60 to $65 and upwards. Ash 
shows occasional tendencies to go upward, with quite 
as many relapses, but it cannot be called in any better 
condition, although brown ash perhaps finds a readier 
market than the white. Maple also moves with more 
or less difficulty. Flooring men claim uniform 
prices and a fair business that could hardly be called 
more than fair, all things considered. Bass- 
wood, although moving in limited quantities, is 
as strong as any of the list of hardwoods. It is not, 
however, a universally used wood and its consumption 
is limited. 


Baltimore, Md. ‘Trade remains rather quiet, with 
values about the same as they have been for months. 
Oak appears to be somewhat more plentiful, but other 
woods show no pronounced gains of mills upon demand. 
Prices, therefore, remain steady. Furniture manufac- 
turers have been in the market lately to a considerable 
extent, but they use mostly a good grade of culls and 
exert no influence upon the situation. The export move- 
ment is affected adversely by the high ocean freight 
rates attributable to a scarcity of tonnage, The ad- 
vanced rates so augment the price at which lumber can 
be put down abroad that the foreign buyers hesitate to 
meet the terms of the sellers. As might be expected 
under the circumstances, values are well maintained, 





Pittsburg, Pa. There is no noteworthy activity in 
hardwoods. Quartered oak is in good demand; plain 
sawed in white and red is very strong, as is sound 
wormy chestnut. 





Hemlock. 


New York City. There is a slightly better call for 
hemlock, and although $15 remains the basic figure it is 
claimed that in many special cases a lower rate prevails. 
It is generally realized that present conditions as to 
prices and demand are likely to be greatly altered after 
election, and one of the results of this feeling is that 
many buyers are beginning to order more freely. 








Buffalo, N. Y. “We are holding all hemlock prices 
very firm,” said F. H. Goodyear this week, “and after 
election there is going to be a large increase in de- 
mand.” ‘This may be a confession that the demand is 
not very good and it may not be; but as a rule hemlock 
dealers are looking for something better soon. They 
declare that they have come down as low as anyone 
else and that there is not any too much margin in the 
prices as they stand. There is a fairly good stock in 


producers’ hands, where most of this sort of lumber 
remains generally, im order to save the cost of handling 
such cheap stuff. 


Pittsburg, Pa. Conditions are bettering in this eom- 
munity. During the past week there has been an 
effectual stiffening with an utter absence of cutting. 
A new list with additions will be made out by the asso- 
ciation at Wednesday’s meeting. 

Philadelphia, Pa. The market has taken the course 
that it was pointed out at various periods in this column 
it would ultimately take under the slightest incentive of 
demand, an upward tendency. Through the influence of 
a brisking up on inquiries and orders for sizes of which 
the mills had been short and could not immediately sup- 
ply, the wholesalers spontaneously added a half dollar to 
the base price, making the Philadelphia figure $14.50. 
Certain sizes of lumber are no longer procurable, the 
mills are unable to accumulate stocks on account of the 
demand for the comparatively limited cut most of them 
are able to make, and the general demand has quickened 
to the extent of forcing up values. Mill men can hardly 
be blamed for asking more for their lumber under the 
circumstances, nor is it by any means sure that the 
advance will stop at half a dollar. Anything approach- 
ing a big increase in prices is deprecated by leading 
wholesalers, but it is fully appreciated that after Novem- 
ber 6 there will be a scramble among yard men for stocks, 
with a resulting demand upon the mills these will be 
unable to meet. 





Poplar. - 





Chicago. ‘There is more or less interest attached to 
the poplar market in this section and there is consid- 
erable stock moving, but as far as can be learned 
prices are well maintained and there is no surplus to 
exercise a contrary effect. An improved demand for 
common is noted, due to a growing call from furniture 
manufacturers. There is enough stock of firsts and 
seconds to go around, but no surplus to depress values, 
and the demand is keeping up in fairly good shape. 
Just mow the best request is for culls, which are scarce 
and on which prices are being well maintained. Car- 
load prices range from $28 to $30 for firsts and seconds, 
Chicago delivery, $17 to $19 for common and about 
$13 for cull. Squares are selling at about $30 and $20 
for firsts and seconds and common respectively. The 
principal features of the industry are unchanged and 
the opinion with most poplar men is that there will be 
no particular change im conditions for several months to 
come, everything tending to indicate a steady and healthy 
market. 

Boston, Mass. There is a good deal in the air which 
suggests a rise in the price of poplar, although the 
present prices are the same as have held for some 
time; they are, however, not very strong. Poplar men 
from the south and west visiting New England say 
that they are not desirous of taking orders for more 
than a few cars at a time at present prices and go 
so far as to predict something in the nature of a 
flurry as soon as the buyer begins to take notice and 
look for his stock. At present $37 to $38 appears to 
be the ruling price for one-inch 1’s and 2’s. The poplar 
stock in the small mills in the south is absolutely out 
of the market and there is no chance, apparently, of 
making new stock available before June. 

Baltimore, Md. The most active and buoyant wood in 
the whole lumber trade is still poplar. Some lots of a 
very inferior grade have lately come into the market 
here at figures below the regular quotations, but exara- 
ination showed the stuff to be of such quality that it had 
practically no takers, and as a comsequence it has had 
no effect upon quotations. All dealers are holding 
stocks at the old figures and experience no difficulty in 
getting the highest prices. 


Pacific Coast Woods. 


Seattle, Wash. ‘The rail trade is showing signs of 
letting up, and quite a number of the shippers are out 
of orders. From present indications there will be no 
business in sight until after election, which means until 
after the first of the year. There are a few imquiries 
floating around, and all sorts of prices are being quoted, 
but, as said before, orders are not any too brisk. This 
seems to be the situation in Oregon also. The cargo 
market is fair, but. vessels are again scarce, especially 
deep water bottoms, and on these freight rates are 
exceedingly stiff. Coastwise rates are not so much so, 
low rail rates from the Columbia river having a tend- 
ency to lower the exorbitant rates asked the past year. 
W. C. Wheeler, of Wheeler, Osgood & Co., Tacoma, the 
principal shippers of sash amd doors, says trade is very 
dull in his line—duller, in fact, than it has been for sev- 
eral years. The local lumber demand, however, is all 
that could be desired. 











Southern Pine. 


St. Louis, Mo. Prominent manufacturers claim that 
this month would be the largest im their history were 
they able to accept all of the orders offered. As it is 
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they are turning down about one-fourth of the offerings 
and are absolutely refusing to accept rush orders or 
those with a time delivery attached. It is a cause of 
much remark that prices are as low as they are with the 
demand so strong, and some people favor an immediate 
effort to put values on a firm basis and end the free-for- 
all arrangement now prevailing; but it has beer deemed 
best to delay action until next month, when a meeting 
will probably be held sometime during the first ten days. 

The car shortage is worse than it was a week ago. 
The high prices being paid for cotton are causing that 
commodity to be marketed more rapidly than ever before 
and it is impossible for the railroads to take care of 
the business. ‘There is mo doubt that cotton has the 
preference over lumber, despite the claims of the rail- 
roads to the contrary, and none of the mills are able 
to secure more than one-half as many empties as they 
require. The situation along the Cottonbelt railroad 
seems to be worse than along the Iron Mountain and 
the Texas roads claim that the imability to unload the 
large amount of freight consigned to Galveston is tying 
up a large percentage of their equipment. This situa- 
tion has resulted in the bringing in of the majority of 
the traveling salesmen and the wholesalers are return- 
ing all orders where a quick delivery is called for because 
of their inability to make promises. As the country 
yards orderimg stock at this time are for the most part 
badly in need of lumber to supply the heavy demand 
from the farmers the situation is serious in the extreme. 

Another point which is almost as serious as the car 
problem is the scarcity of laborers in the southern 
country. It is stated by several of the heavy operators 
that there is not a mill in Arkansas which has within 
thirty percent of as many men as are needed to keep 
the mills in full operatiom. Cotton is again largely to 
blame for this condition and offers of as much as $1.50 
a day for common laborers do not ease the situation. 

Reports from the mills are to the effect that stocks 
are rapidly diminishing. It is true that there is a 
large amount of lumber on hand which ‘has been sold and 
cannot be delivered because of the scarcity of cars, but 
sales are now much larger than the output of the mills. 
A point upon which considerable stress is laid is that 
the demand is no longer confined to a few items, such 
as dimension and common boards, but is for everything. 
All of the items on the left hand side of the list, which 
were dull during September, are now moving quite freely 
and the stocks are badly broken. The strengthening of 
the demand has resulted in instructions being sent out to 
those of the salesmen who are still soliciting business 
to stiffen up on their quotations and to compete in no 
way for business. Some people have advanced their 
prices materially withim the past week and say that 
this has not reduced their business to any appreciabie 
extent. 

Chicago. Trade in yellow pine in this market re- 
mains about in equal volume to what it has been for the 
past month, although owing to the difficulty in getting 
cars for northern shipment there has been somewhat 
more of urgency to the demand. Traveling men recently 
in from the territory contiguous to Chicago report a 
generally excellent trade, although they are encounter- 
ing some low prices on a few items. However, the de- 
mand for yard stock has lately been so heavy that little 
is now being sold at less than the list. 

From all accounts stocks at the mills are not accumu- 
lating as fast as they were two or three weeks ago and 
with some are undergoing more or less reduction. The 
only complaint heard from the mill men is that they are 
not able to get cars fast enough to supply their orders, 
in some instances this being a serious hindrance to the 
movement of lumber, Where cars are plentiful there is 
no complaint either as to prices or demand. Edge-grain 
flooring continues in good request and is found to be 
scarce at many points, while dimension lumber is equal- 
ly scarce, there being few mill firms who are well sup- 
plied on all these items. 

Of late there has been a much more evident demand 
for construction timbers in this territory and railway 
and bridge timbers are also in good request, although 
not up to the mark of two or three months ago, Car 
stock of all kinds is selling reasonably well, but the 
construction of new cars is not especially active at this 
season, although a great deal of car building will doubt- 
less be indulged in along toward the first of the year. 
Considerable yellow pine finishing lumber is disposed 
of in this market and the stocks of this item are fairly 
large, so that little difficulty is experienced in getting 
all that is needed at prices favorable to buyers, 
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Kansas City, Mo. In many cases dealers would be 
willing to pay a good bonus for a bona fide guaranty 
of promtpt shipments, which can hardly be given by 
any one, and they are doing the next best thing by plac- 
ing orders with concerns which they thimk can make the 
quickest shipment. Under these conditions when yellow 
pine is in such active demand, it is not surprising that 
prices show the least semblance toward weakness. The 
continued activity in the demand for lumber this month 
has had a temdency toward firmer prices, but it is only 
individual action, and some do not seem to understand 
that they could get better prices as they are still quot- 
ing the same old August and September figures. Sev- 
eral of the larger concerns, however, are asking and 
getting more for their stuff than they did last month 
and do not notice that orders are harder to get. 

Demand is active solely because the retail trade is 
brisk. There is no speculative buying and there will 
be none this year, whereas had prices been firm from 
August om the dealers would have stocked up much 


more than they did, and they would not be in such a 


hurry for lumber as they now are. Cars are even 
scarcer than they were last month, and in some instances 
mills have had to close down for a day or two and to 
run or short time for a couple of weeks, and with no 
relief in sight the chances are that the closing down of 
mills will be of frequent occurrence for the next thirty 
days or more. There is every reason to believe that the 
yellow pine demaind will continue active until the close 
of November, and shipments in all probability will be 
slower in coming forward for the next six weeks thar 
they have been thus far this season. 





New Orleans, La. Manufacturers report that Octo- 
ber is the best month they have known since the period 
of depression began. Many of them are shipping out 
more lumber than they are cuttimg, a condition which 
has been noticeable by its absence for some time. Prices 
are gradually stiffening up. Locally the market is in 
satisfactory shape. Some nice contracts are being filled 
and there is no indication that building operations are 
anywhere near at an end. The Mexican trade is very 
brisk; a single shipment of lumber was made the other 
day of 400,000 feet. The outlook is more favorable than 
before for months. The only real difficulty that the 
trade is encountering is in the lack of cars, Interior 
mills are at a great disadvantage on account of this 
shortage, and many orders are being held back for this 
reason. It is hoped, however, that as soon as the rush 
of cotton is over the railroads will be able to afford the 
lumber interests better service. 





New York City. When the fact is taken into cor- 
sideration that only a small amount of stock is moving 
the market is decidedly satisfactory. If the number 
of inquiries go for anything there is likely to be a big 
demand within a week or two, for the yards are bare of 
stock. 

Boston, Mass. The hard pine men are today feeling 
pretty well satisfied on the whole and are doing a volume 
of business which, compared with the other items of 
lumber in the market, is very satisfactory. Prices are 
not materially changed. 


~~ 


Baltimore, Md. Inquiry is on the increase and large 
shipments have lately been made, The car works in the 
eastern part of the United States are placing big orders 
and the Pennsylvania railroad is in the market for much 
greater quantities than it hitherto has been using. Un- 
der the influence of these factors values have tightened 
somewhat, a tendency assisted by high freight rates. The 
outlook for the future is promising. 





Philadelphia, Pa. This lumber is in good demand and 
is stronger. Considerable orders are coming in from the 
country and in some instances shippers are unable to get 
their lumber forward in good season, 
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Toledo, O. Yellow pine is freely offered and prices 
are easy, but supplies come forward very slowly. The 
threatened car famine has evidently arrived in the south, 
as parties who placed orders in August are still await- 
ing deliveries. Poplar, which has been very steady in 
value thus far this season, appears to be more plentiful 
and consequently prices are a little off. 





North Carolina Pine. 


Norfolk, Va. Increased activity is displayed, with 
heavy shipments for the week, and operators feel en- 
couraged with present conditions and look forward to a 
reasonably good business until winter at least. Stocks 
are in good condition, generally speaking, as to quan- 
tity—not an overplus, by any means. 

Prices are very firm, concessions are not asked for to 
any great extent. Logging operations are being carried 
on to the fullest extent before the weather shall prevent 
hauling from the swamps. At present fine weather pre- 
vails and the woods are dry. 

Vessels are in ample supply at $2.25 to $2.40 to New 
York and sound ports and $3.25 to Boston. 








Baltimore, Md. A limited movement prevails at 
prices which must be regarded as satisfactory in view of 
the circumstances. The close proximity of the national 
election has tended to retard operations and defer buy- 
ing, and this has encouraged the belief that the fall 
trade, though late, will assume liberal proportions. A 
hardening of values is already apparent in some direc- 
tions and as visible stocks are not of excessive propor- 
tions dealers and mill men take a hopeful view of the 
outlook. The better grades command slightly higher 
values, but the supply is ample for all demands and the 
commoner stocks show no improvement as yet. 





New York City. This market, except for some of the 
lower grades, is much firmer than before for some time. 
The manufacturers refused to flood the market, and the 
difficulty of obtaining charters has in many instances 
sent prices of the better grades up a dollar or two. . As 
with other woods, there is every prospect of lively busi- 
ness after election. 





Boston, Mass. Reports from half a dozen sources are 
somewhat conflicting. One dealer starts in to say that 
in his judgment the North Carolina pine situation is 
decidedly improved; another, standing within hearing, 
challenges speaker No. 1 to state wherein he considers 











it improved, and voices an entirely different view. 
Stocks of North Carolina pine in the yard are scarce 
and one prominent manufacturer from the south is 
either thoroughly confident and sure of a strong 
market or else he is a remarkably good actor. Sales are 
limited in amount and will undoubtedly be so for a 
few weeks. 





Cypress. 





Chicago. The demand for cypress in this market con- 
tinues fairly heavy and few of the dealers find them- 
selves able to keep stock in good assortment. The demand 
for tank material continues in excess of the supply, all 
of the mills being behind on their orders for 23-inch, 
most of that coming forward being kiln-dried. Lately 
there has been a slight increase in the demand for tank 
and finishing lumber in 24 and 3-inch thicknesses, one 
sale of 100,000 feet being noted this week, while inquiries 
are at hand for 50,000 feet additional of this class 
of lumber. Prices are steady at the list, $33.25 for inch, 
while 24-inch is bringing $40.50. 





St. Louis, Mo. There seems to be only one trouble 
with the cypress situation at the present time and that 
is that the election is not yet settled. Every one of the 
local dealers states that a large amount of business is 
held in abeyance until that event is a thing of the 
past and they also say it is practically useless to solicit 
busimess from the majority of the buyers during these 
warm closing days of the campaign. A few people are 
still buying in small filling-in lots, but there have been 
no sales of large lots for several weeks. ‘rade thus far 
this year has been fully up to expectations and the num- 
ber of inquiries from those who will buy during Novem- 
ber gives an assurance of an unusually heavy business 
during the rest of the year. Stocks are aot nearly what, 
they should be at this season, and there is no doubt that 
an effort will be made to get things in better shape before 
winter sets in. Reports from the mills show that while 
new business is pot so plentiful as it was a few weeks 
ago there is sueh a large number of unfilled orders on 
the books that the situation cannot be other thar 
stromg. Besides, mill stocks are so badly broken that a 
rest of several months’ duration would be almost wel- 
come by a majority of the operators. They are entirely 
out of air dried stock and orders are now being filled 
with kiln dried lumber. Stocks in thig city show a 
shortage of 14-inch stock in the upper grades and this is 
what is being purchased more freely than any other 
variety at the present time. 
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Kansas City, Mo. The monotony of activity is so 
satisfactory that manufacturers of other kinds of lum- 
ber would like to share in ft, ‘The situation is especially 
satisfactory owing to the fact that manufacturers have 
a price which they are able to maintain without trouble 
and which, while mot arbitrarily high, is affording them 
good returns. Easterm trade seems to be waiting for 
the election, as reports state that eastern demand is 
light. This cannot be said of trade in this territory, 
however, as dealers all through the southwest are pur- 
chasing cypress lumber liberally and mills have all 
the business from the yards that they can take care 
of satisfactorily. They are fortunately situated as 
regards cars, and while yellow pine and hardwood manu- 
facturers of the south are complaining of car shortage, 
cypress people have thus far had little difficulty in this 
direction. 





New Orleans, La. The cypress trade continues in a 
most satisfactory condition. The west is calling for a 
great deal of cypress, especially Texas, Indian Terri- 
tory, Oklahoma Territory and Kansas. Illinois is send- 
ind im more orders than for some time and the New 
England states and New Jersey furnish their share. 
There has been a falling off in orders from Nebraska, 
and Pennsylvania and New York continue dead to all 
appearance. Agents in the last two states named, how- 
ever, report that after election there will be a decided 
improvement, a good many orders being held off until 
then. However, business from the west is keeping all 
the mills running to their full capacity and taxed to 
their utmost in handling orders promptly. No com- 
plaints are made of the way orders are handled at pres- 
ent, shipments invariably going forward a week or ten 
days after receipt of order, an improvement over the 
manner in which orders were filled during the spring. 
Mill stocks are accumulating slowly. It is hoped that 
after the middle of December there will be a lull which 
will enable the manufacturers to put by stocks for the 
spring trade. Just now, however, lumber is being shipped 
as fast as it is being turned out. Prices are firm and 
the demand for 14, 2, 2} and 3-inch first and second 
clears is heavy. 
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New York City. But little of this stock is coming 
into the market from the south. Demand is good and 
stocks are moving pretty freely. Prices are firm and 
there is nothimg to indicate that conditions will change 
unless for the better. While local stocks are large and 
there is no evidence that they will be depleted for many 
weeks, but buyers seem to be impressed with the idea that 
figures will go still higher, for the lively call can be 
explained in no other way. 

Boston, Mass. Freights from the south at present 
are about at a standstill. eee lumber, however, 2 
acting in a corky and confident sort of way which \ 
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augurs well for the peace of mind of those who hold 
large stocks. Of the latter there are very few, if the 
stocks are to be called dry. The market is in a thor- 
oughly satisfactory condition, with no sky-rocket aspir- 
ations toward startling the lumber world by more 
advances, but a strong, steady undertone pervades the 
market. 





Baltimore, Md. The market has been perceptibly 
quickened during the past few weeks and now exhibits 
signs of a marked revival of activity. Better demand 
prevails and values have steadied accordingly. Anything 
like a big movement is hardly to be expected this winter, 
but indications are very encouraging and spring trade 
is likely to prove brisk. 





Shingles. 


Minneapolis, Minn, The demand for red cedars for 
immediate delivery is still brisk and handlers are unable 
to keep the market well supplied. Prices for goods in 
transit are still well beyond regular market quotations, 
and dealers who desire red cedars for orders now on 
their books seem disposed to purchase at almost any 
price asked by the wholesaler. The extremely wet 
weather of a few weeks ago produced an unlooked for 
demand for shingles, and it is now probably safe to say 
that fall business will compare favorably with that of 
previous years. Extra A’s to follow out the regular 
course of shipment are quotable at about $2.05, and 
while the market seems firm and steady at that figure 
it seems probable that no further advances will be 
made this fall. Unless weather conditions increase the 
trade beyond the anticipations of handlers it seems 
probable that the price will remain as at present until 
the close of the season. Mill men on the coast report 
that manufacturers are well filled with orders and are 
not taking more at a basis under $2.05, and it seems 
probable that that figure will be the ruling price from 
now until the close of the season. The opinion is freely 
expressed by handlers at Minneapolis that the price of 
red cedars will be advanced materially with the opening 
of spring trade. It is held that coast manufacturers 
are desirous of securimg better prices than have pre- 
dominated during the summer and fall and that they 
are prepared to enter into any agreement that will 
insure them a higher rate. Many wholesalers, however, 
declare that there is still too much competition among 
the smaller manufacturers in the west to allow of any 
binding agreement being entered upor for some months. 

Tacoma, Wash. Shingles are moving well and prices 
strengthening. For prompt shipment they are not 
easily obtained. So many mills have shut down that 
output has been diminished materially. Although no 
concerted movement has been made to close down during 
the winter months it.is evident the majority of the 
mills will do so. 


Seattle, Wash. The shingle mills in this state have 
about all they can do at the present time, it being 
the close of the season and every one anxious to have 
shingles in transit before the winter begins. Stars are 
pretty stiff in price, but clears are not so much in 
demand, owing to the nearness of the close of naviga- 
tion. Mill men complain of a scarcity of cars, always 
a drawback at this time of the year. In another month 
the trade will be over and already the mill mem are 
preparing to close down for the winter. 

Everett, Wash. After a summer of low prices and 
slow sales the yard trade seems to have awakened to 
the fact that its stock of shingles is very light, and dur- 
ing the last three weeks more orders have passed out 
to the coast than the mills could take care of. Buyers 
are urgent for quick shipment and are willing to pay 
extra price for it. Quotations to the trade are on basis 
of $1.25 with freight added, and for transit cars 5 cents 
more can be obtained. No one expects that fall trade 
will last long, but orders and inquiries are holding up 
better than anticipated. 











Kansas City, Mo. Increasing firmness is noted in 
prices and continued activity in demand, a satisfactory 
condition for manufacturers, but dealers are not as well 
pleased, as demand has absorbed mill stocks and ship- 
ments are delayed materially. Prices are about the 
same as reported last week, but are firmer at the quota- 
tions. Shingles in transit are unusually scarce and 
are being picked up eagerly by dealers who are in a 
hurry. Prospects are that the mills will have all the 
orders they car take care of up to the close of the year, 
and if so prices will rule firm until January at least. 





New Orleans, La. Stocks of low grade shingles have 
been almost entirely worked off and the upper grades, 
bests and primes, are being shipped out as fast as they 
dry down to shipping weight, or are taken out of the 
dry kilns, which are being used freely trying to handle 
the rush of orders. Not a single mill of the Southern 
Cypress Association has a surplus of any kind of 
shingles, in either the upper or lower grades. The 
chances continue good, however, that present prices 
will reign for the remainder of the year, although there 


is 4 possibility of a further advance of 25 cents on best 
shingles, 





Buffalo,N.Y. There has been an advance of 10 cents 
on clears and stars in red cedar shingles and a decline 


p abs 4 cents on perfections, all apparently in the 


line of crowding out white pine, and the compe- 


tition is still apparently all from that direction. Dealers 
get occasional calls for this or that grade of pine, but 
are quite often out of anything but low grades. The 
general movement is somewhat improved, but is not large 
yet. 





Boston, Mass. The shingle market is still dull, with 
eastern cedars quoted at $2.80, which is a slight advance 
over the list, and with Washington cedars quoted at 
$3.10 to $3.15. 





Cooperage. 





Chicago. One of the veteran cooperage men of this 
market is authority for the statement that there has 
never before been a condition of such demoralization and 
stagnation in the cooperage industry as has been exhib- 
ited within the last month or so. Dealers are loaded up 
with No. 2 mill run and mixed stock and find no demand 
for it. There is no change in the inquiry for pork bar- 
rels or lard tierces, which are exceedingly dull. The 
overproduction of apple barrel stock has been a great 
disappointment to holders, who had anticipated a sharp 
demand. Crops were so heavy, however, that in some 
cases shippers preferred to let their apples lie on the 
ground rather than buy the barrels in which to ship 
them to market. An anxiety to dispose of stock has 
caused some dealers to take heavy risks in selling to 
irresponsible coopers and they may realize their mistake 
Jater. 

Minneapolis, Minn. The sale of cooperage stock is 
quiet at present as a result of the closing down of the 
mills at this point. Coopers do not seem to have 
recovered from the effect of the inactivity of the mills 
and do not seem disposed to purchase as yet for future 
consumption. The flour situation at this point is such 
as not to inspire coopers ‘with a great amount of faith 
as to future trade. While immediate demand from the 
mills is large, as practically every flour plant in the 
city is running at its greatest capacity, yet it is well 
known that millers are grinding to take advantage of 
the freight rates which will be advanced on the first 
of next month. With the present market for flour it is 
highly probable that a shut down of several mills will 
be ordered during the early part of next month. This 
conditior with local coopers is hot conducive to heavy 
purchases of cooperage stock at present, and it is 
believed that the local market will be quiet until the 
future action of the mills is more clearly defined. Val- 
ues remain practically on the same basis as last week. 
Holders of stock seem to have enough faith in the future 
to maintain values as quoted, even though the market 
at present is not extremely active. 








Advertisements will be inserted in this department 
at the following rates: 


For one week, - - - 26 cents a line. 
For two weeks, - - - - 46 cents a line. 
For three weeks, - - - 60 cents a line. 
For four weeks, - - - - 76 cents a line. 


Nine words of ordinary length make one line. 
Heading counts as two lines. 
No display pt the headings can be admitted. 


Remittances to accompany the order. No extra 
charge for copies of paper containing advertisement. , 
Copy must be in this office not later than Thursday 
morning to secure insertion in Saturday’s paper. 


[ Wanted:Employees | 


WANTED-—-EMPLOYEES AT ONCE. 
One band sawyer, two block setters, one engineer, one mill- 
wright and assistant foreman. 
HOUSTON, BROS., Bigbee, Miss. 


WANTED-—-TWO INSPECTORS 
For shipping all kinds of dressed lumber and mill work, and one 
that is capable of shipping rough lumber to eastern market. 
ddress ' “BR. H, 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—CIRCULAR FILERS 
To know that they can cut more and better lumber hammering 
their saws to my latest third edition of instructions and gauge. 
A cash forfeit if youdo not. If filers in the fastest mills in the 
U. S. use them, why not you? Do you want to hammer a saw 
that cannot be broken; command more pay, and respect; then 
lay your conceit aside, for none of us ‘‘know it all.” 

J. H. MINER, Lumberton, Miss. 


WANTED—YARD FOREMAN AND INSPECTOR 
Thoroughly understanding all grades of pine. Competent to 
manage men and take charge of yard handling ten lion feet 
Steady job year round. -Perfect climate. Send 























WANTED—A COMPETENT BOOKKEEPER 
Who has had experience in the lumber business. 
Address “PF. H. 1,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-SALESMAN. 
Experienced hardwoodlumbersalesman. Countrytrade. State 
former employers, territory traveled, age and salary required. 
Address “F, H. 2,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—SALESMAN. 

A thoroughly good yellow pine salesman, with $2,500 to handle 
and dispose of about two and a half million feet per month. 
None but the best need Spply. Address 

“LONG AND SHORT AF,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For sash, door and blind factory. Must be thoroughly familiar 
with manufacturing and competent to handle men. 
Also a first class door maker. Address with references, 
PERKINS MFG. CO., Augusta, Ga. 


WANTED—-HARDWOOD INSPECTORS, 

First class, familiar with poplar, oak, ash and chestnut. 
but those who can furnish high class references need answer. 
Address “F. H. 4,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—50 LABORERS 
To work on logging railroad and steam skidders. Wages $1.25 
per day and board. Apply to 
JEANERETTE LUMBER & SHINGLE CO. LTD., 
Jeanerette; La. 


WANTED—FOREMAN 
For custom planing mill. Must be thoroughly practical and com- 
petent to take entire charge and make it pay. Position perma- 
nent. Only first class parties need apply, 
address “J. H.” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED~—A BRIGHT YOUNG MAN 
From 25 to 30 years of age, who is familiar with the lumber busi- 
ness, understands bookkeeping, short-hand and typewriting. - 
Must be rapid worker, also accurate in figuring and extending 
lumber. rite, stating age, references, experience and salary 
expected. Address A. MILLER & SON, Bradford, Penn, 


WANTED-TO CORRESPOND 
With practical hardwood lumberman, one whe has had exper- 
ience in sawing tropical hardwoods, to go to the Philippine 
Islands. Address STEWART SPALDING, Sec’y, 
135 Adams Street, Chicago, Ill. 


WANTED—-WOODSMAN 
Who can estimate timber, build logging railway spurs, ete., let 
contracts and load logs for 150,000 feet per day in high healthy 
country in Louisiana. aU the best. Must be sober, com- 
petent man. Address “X. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—COMMISSION MEN 
To sell yellow pine. Address 
“F. D. 17,” care of American Lumberman 


WANTED—-MECHANICAL ENGINEER 
For head of draughting office in a factory building, stationary 
and marine engines, boilers, saw mill, pulp and general machinery, 
four hundred employees. A graduate of technical school with 
at least ten years experience. This is a good opening for a 
bright, thoroughly up-to-date man. 
dress “F. D. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED—DRAFTSMAN. 
A first class mechanical draftsman on saw mill machinery. 
Give age, experience, references to 
FILER & STOWELL CO., Milwaukee, Wis. 


DO YOU WANT A POSITION? 
Try a small advertisement in the ‘Wanted Employment Col- 
umn” of the American Lumberman. It goes into the offices of 
all the leading lumber industries in the world. 


[ Wanted:Employment | 


WANTED-POSITION 
As traveling salesman with first class firm. Best references. 
Address “F. H. 14," care of American Lumberman. 








None 






































POSITION WANTED AS BOOKKEEPER 
Or general office work. Have experience, references, character 
and energy. Not afraid of work. ; 
Address “Pp. J. P.,” care of American Lumberman. 


SALESMAN, EXPERIENCED, WANTS POSITION 

With reliable house willing to pay fair salary, to sell mill work or 

lumber in Pennsylvania, New Jersey, Maryland and Delaware. 
ddress “F. H. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS BOOKKEEPER 
And stenographer, with firm in south or west, by young lady 22 
years old, experienced in both lines of work. Satisfaction guar- 
anteed. Address 

MISS WILLIE SMITH, 807 Cherry St., Kansas City, Mo. 


WANTED POSITION 
As planing mill foreman, sober, industrious and steady. 
ence will be sent on application. 
Address “EF. H. 7,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION AS SALESMAN 
In Chicago or outside; white or yellow pine. Also experienced 
as foreman in retail yard. 
Address “F. H. 6,” care of American Lumberman. 


YOUNG MAN FROM THE EAST 
Thoroughly experienced in lumbering, logging, building slides, 
tram railways, estimating standing timber, etc., desires position 
with good firm doing business in south and southwest. 

Address “F. H. 5,” care of American Lumberman. 











Refer- 











WANTED-—POSITION 
By drst class band saw filer, tu take charge of one or two mills. 
Guarantee work will suit. Best references. West or south. 
Address A. E. CAMPBELL, care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED--POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
Best of reference and satisfaction guaranteed. 
ddress BOX 101, Mina, Pa. 


WANTED-—-SITUATION 
By up-to-date circular filer. 18 years experience on fastest 
mills. Good references. Address 
“L. G. 9,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-POSITION 
By a first class filer, 13 years experience on band, gang or circu- 
lar saws. Southern mill preferred. Best of references. 
“FE, D. B.,” 444 Washington Ave., Muskegon, Mich. 

















WANTED-—POSITION AS YARD MANAGER. 
Twelve years experience, good references or cash security; 
also have experience as sash and door salesman. 
Address “M. A. B.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED-—POSITION AS SALESMAN 
On the road, Or manager of retail yard. Kansas or Oklahoma 
preferred. At present employed as manager. 
P. H. WIMPEY, Dewey, L T. 








COMPETENT PLANING MILL FOREMAN 
Up-to-date, is open for tion in mt that can afford to pay 


$1,000a year. Address “‘M. J. F.,’’21182nd St., Minneapolis, Minn, 
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WANTED- POSITION 
As bookkeeper or bookkeeper and sapnsarames. Al reference 
furnished. Employed at present. Good reasons for wanting to 
change Address “E., G. 2,”’ care of American Lamberman. 


i WANTED- POSITION LRG 


As corresponding salesman or manager of small lumber manu- 








facturing plant. American, age 30, married. Might arrange for 
some bank ace ones ition to Tight parties, if desired. 
Address STILES,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION 
By a first class saw mill foreman, understands keeping mill in good 
repair. Also filing all kinds of circular saws. First class refer- 


ence Address ‘J. O.,”’ care of American Lambermen. 


WANTED POSITION AS BAND SAW FILER. 
A No. lreferences. Double band preferred. 
Address BOX 33, , Amery, Wis. 


WANTED. POSITION. 


An experienced bookkeeper, stenographer and salesman would 
like to invest small amount of cash with services in established 
lumber business in Missouri. , Address 


care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED POSITION AS SUPERINTENDENT 
Of lumbering operations, railroad or otherwise. 22 years experi- 
ence, 18 years with present employers. Thoroughly understand 
hi 1rd wood and cedar. Best re fere nces. 
Address “F. D. 14,” care of American Lumberman, 


WANTED POSITION. 
Steam engineer of ability; will go anywhere. 
Address * ‘C. E. 1,’’ care of Ame ric an Lumberman. 


POSITION WANTED. 

A gentleman who has had 10 years’ experience in yellow pine 
lumber in all its phases from the stump to market, and an exper- 
ience of about same length of time in white pine north, desires a 
position either as manager of a good mill plant, business con- 
nected therewith, or as manager of sales department, or would 
be willing to take charge of a branch sales office in New York 
or other eastern city. 

Best of references can be given. Address 

“YELLOW PINE,” care of American Lumberman. — 


MANUFACTURERS AND WHOLESALE DEALERS 
In want of traveling salesmen, apply to 
JNO. OXENFORD, Secretary, 
Central Association Traveling Lumber, Sash and Door Salesmen, 
Indianapolis, Ind. 


WANTED EMPLOYMENT 
By two expert workmen, namely: The Coalier’s Actuary and 
The Lumberman’s Actuary. All the results you figured out so 
carefully heretofore are here looked at as quick as you look at 
your watch. Delivered for $2.50 each - cloth, or $3.00 each in 
leather. Sample pages FREE. Addre 
AMERICAN L UMBERMAN, Chicago. 


{Mane Tinber<imber Lands 


“BOOKKEEPER,’ 








WANTED—-HARDWOOD LUMBER. 
For cash, quartered and plain sawed red and white oak, poplar, 
ash, walnut and hickory. Send list of your stock. 
F. R. CRANE & CO., Chicago, Ill. 


——, 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LANDS. 
New saw = and land in Arkansas, $8,000; also 10,000 acres, 
cut 5, — feet. %3.00. Write me for timber any kind. 
D.M TREDERIKSEN, Room 419, The Temple, Chicago, Il, 








WANTED--FOR EXPORT. 
All kinds of logs and lumber, pores by New York bankers. 
DENNY, MOTT & DICKSON, London, England. 


YOU ARE INVITED 
To send for a copy of the Lumberman’s Actuary; it will soon 
pay for itself in time saved. This book gives the feet in all stock 
sizes from 1 to 1,000 pieces and the amount at prices from $1.00 to 
$50.00 a thousand of any quantity from 1 to 26,000 feet—results 
ready for use. Cut-in-index. Delivered “9 cloth binding, for $2.50. 
in leather, for $3.00. Free sample page 
For sale by AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, Chicago. 


| Wanled-Second ttand Machinery 


WANTED-—GOOD SECOND HAND BAND MILL 
And filing rig; three block carriage; three saw edger; two saw" 
trimmer; medium sizer; state condition, quote price on each 
separate. BARTHOLOMEW BROS., Beaumont, Texas. 

WANTED PLANING MILL MACHINERY. 

24 inch double or single surfacer, 8 or 9inch moulder, self feed 

rip saw, siding resaw, automatic knife grinder, swing cut-off saw, 


side edger or hand feed rip saw 
Address P. O. ‘BOX NO. 48, Nicholasville, Ky. 


WANTED. 
Spoke, handle, rake, clothespin, shoepeg and rake machinery. 
Would buy complete se ~~ bending outfit. 
. WILKES, Brantford, Canada. 


Wanted-LoggingyCipipment | 


WANTED. 
7 miles, 35 pound relaying steel. 
1 standard gauge Shay locomotive. 
15 logging cars or trucks. 
Name lowest cash prices f. 0. b. shipping point. 
Address “RAILS,” care of American Lumberman. 


 Vanted:Business Opportunies | 


WANTED—MILL ON CONTRACT. 
Portable saw miil to move on to hardwood tract in Pennsyl- 
vania and cut by the thousand. 
Address E. J. NOBLETT, 902 35th St., Chicago, Il. 


WANTED-~ TO BUY A GOOD LUMBER YARD. 


Address “‘A. B.,”’ Carrier 6, Webster City, Iowa. 
































WANTED-—-TIMBER LAND 
Dealers to advertise their land in the For Sale column of the 
American Lumberman. 


Wanted-fumber$hingles| 


WANTED-—ELM. 

One and one-half inchelm plank sawed from sound green timber. 
Would like price on same green from the saw, either common 
and better unedged, hearts and all culls out, or for firsts and 
seconds sawed same as above. Terms to be sixty day accept- 
ances or two per cent off for cash. We could also use No. | elm 
log if delivered on board cars on any ipanont leading to Grand 
Rapids. Address until after January 1, 190 

CHARLES McOCLE UI sAN, Auburn, Ind, 














WANTED-CULL CHERRY. 
—2 200,000 feet one inch dry No. 1 shipping cull cherry, Deliveries 
to commence at once, and be finished ‘within six months. 





WANTED--TO BUY 
An interest in a southern yellow pine or hardwood saw mill plant. 
Address “F. D. 16,” care of American Lumberman. 





WANTED-—SAW MILL AND TIMBER. 
Might take an interest in some establishment, 
ddress “S. W. H.,” care of American Lumberman. 


WANTED. 
An established lumber and shingle business, or will consider a 
desirable tract of timber on Pacific Coast. 
Address ’, D. 8,” care of American Lumberman. 





FOR SALE—-YELLOW PINE TIMBER. 

I still have plenty of the finest of yellow pine timber and some 
Pa. mill sites on the N. O. & N. E. R. R. (Q. &C. Route), in south 
eastern Mississippi. No swamps, good water, etc. Write me if 
you want timber for any purpose. 

J. H. MOORES, Ellisville, Miss. 


FOR SALE-300,000 WHITE OAK TREES. 
Address “G, 26,’’ care of American Lumberman. 


BARGAINS IN TIMBER AND IRON LANDS. 
15,680 acres in Essex Co., N. Y., near railroad. Estimated, con- 
tains 40,000 cords pulp wood and 40,000 cords white birch. Has 
superb water power, and inexhaustible iron mines. Also 1,000 
acres oak timber land in Scott Co., Tenn.,4% miles from railroad, 

Prices marvelously low to quick buyers. 
FOREST LAND CO., Syracuse, N. Y. 


FOR SALE-CHOICE REDWOOD. 
10,000 acres extra fine timber, cuts 100,000 feet per acre, situ- 
ated 4 miles from port. 
16,000 acres, cuts 80,000 feet per acre, 4% miles from port. 
8,000 acres, cuts 45,000 feet per acre. 
All estimates guaranteed. 
For further particulars, mare « 
. E. PEARSALL, Eureka, Cal. 


FOR SALE. 

The property of The Michigan Land and Iron Company (Lim- 
ited), in the Upper Peninsula of Michigan for sale. This consists 
of timber land and mineral properties. For particulars address 

THE MICHIGAN LAND AND IRON COMPANY (Ltd), 
Marquette, Michigan. 


FOR SALE—TIMBERLAND. 
6,000 acres timberlands in Liberty county, Texas. Price $3.50 
per acre. GERMAN STATE BANK, LeMars, Iowa. 


SQUARE DEALING AND QUICK SALES. 
That is our motto, as our customers in all parts of the United 
States and Europe will tesify. Dealing with us is dealing with 
the owners. We only offer good things and don’t bother with 
trash. Georgia and Florida timber lands our specialty. Send for 
our weekly bulletin. 
BROBSTON FENDIG & CO, Brunswick, Ga, 


WANTED—-LUMBERMEN TO USE 
The ‘“Lumberman’s Standard Telegraph Code” and thereby save 
the cost of the book every few days. A telegram containing 50 
to 100 words can easily be brought within 10 byitsuse. Price, one 
copy, $3.00; two copies $5.50. Special rates in lots of one dozen 
or more include name embossed in gold on cover. Write for 
prices. AMERICAN LUMBERMAN, 
315 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Il. 


TIMBER LANDS. 
If you have timber lands to sell, advertise in this department; 
it reaches just the people who are looking for timber lands. 



































WANTED. 

Parties wanting high grade second growth hickory and white 
ash or dimension cut to any size or length for export or home 
trade will secure it by directing J. H. WARD, Lawrenceville, Il. 

200,000 feet of dry sycamore for sale. 


FOR SALE-LUMBER. 
200,000 feet of hard maple, hackberry and white elm. 
saw in any dimensions desired. 
THOMAS ROCKEY, Freeport, Ill. 





I will 





WANTED~—ALL RETAILERS 
Who are interested in specialties and in good things generally, to 
keep track of our advertising from week to week as itappearsin 
the American Lumberman. NORTH WESTERN LUMBER CO. 


FOR SALE-MAPLE AND ASH. 

We have a large quantity of 6-4 log run maple and 4-4 log run 
black ask, also a good assortment of = kinds of Michigan hard- 
woods. Write for stock list and price 

HALLADAY LUMBER CO., 100 9th ‘St., Grand Rapids, Mich. 





[ Wanted:Miscellaneous | 





Address ‘E. G. 3,” care of American Lumberman. 
WANTED YELLOW PINE. Abandoned saw pe yet let tramways, sheds 
An experienced lumberman of large acquaintance among the etc. Also second hand’ machinery. Addres S 4 


retail trade, with office in Kansas City, would like to handle the 
output of some of good yellow pine mill, on commission or would 
pay cash for each car sold. 

Address F D. 9,’ ° ’ care of American Lumberman. — 


WANTED QUARTERED WHITE OAK MOULDINGS 
, ve million feet, from 1 to 2% inches wide, % inches thick, all 
2 feet long. 
Also two million feet pitch pine for coffin wood. 
Address ‘ ‘MOU ILDINGS, ’ care or American Lumberman. 


WANTED FOR SPOT CASH. 
A ll kinds of hardwoods in all gradeés‘and thicknesses. 
Give full particulars as to dryness, length and width. 
H. M. SU SSWEIN & co., 1 Madison Ave., , New York, N. Y. 








WANTED-—-LOG RUN WALNUT. 
We are large consumers of 1 inch log run on, 
know what you have to offer in this line. Addre 
Mc COWEN & Mc COWEN. Belem, Ind. 


“WANTED BLACK ASH. 

A quantity of one inch well air dried black ash dimension stock. 
Will pay cash upon receipt of stock:, We desire sizes that use the 
tumber with but little waste. Writé for full particulars and list 
of sizes BELDING-HALL MANUFACTURING CO. 

Belding, Mich. 


Let us 





WANTED HARDWOODS. 


We are large buyers of onl, chester, ash, whitewood, south- 
ern pine and cypress. y 


Write u 
MONTGOMERY DOOR & BOX CoO., Buffalo, N. Y. 





WANTED-QUARTERED WHITE OAK 


Strips, 44, 3 inch to 5inch wide, one co me two edges clear, 
12 feet long; also white ash stri re toe 
Address JOHN W. HUSSEY, J Broadw ay, New York. 


WANTED WALNUT LUMBER AND SQUARES. 
We buy for cash: Walnut boards and planks, firsts and seconds; 


walnut squares, 2x2 inches to 6x6 inches, 12 anes and up long. 
Appiy for specifications of sizes. Addre 


P. O. BOX, 2569, New York City, New York. 


sott ew, visex WANTED- FOR CASH. 

§ e ack ash, basswood, t 1 

quartered; inspection at t shipping poin . secre Hi 
E. C. BRA DE’ ORD, 71 Buhl Block, Detroit, Mich. 











“A. D. 2,"’ care of American Lumberman. 


SEND YOUR TELEGRAMS 
For Minneapolis, St. Paul, Winona, La Crosse, Dubuque, Duluth, 
Superior and West Superior over the North American telegraph 
lines are your local Postal Telegraph office 
ORING, Pres. B.A. TUTTLE, Supt 


for Sale-Tinber-dimber Lands 








FOR SALE-CEDAR SHINGLES. 
Also post and poles. Write for prices. 
NADEAU BROS., Nadeau, Mich. 


FOR SALE—-IMMEDIATE SHIPMENT. 
30 cars plain and quartered, red and white oak, all thicknesses. 
10 cars 4-4 to 16-4 white ash all grades. 
100 cars 4-4 to 16-4 poplar, all grades. 
100 M. No. 1 and 2 poplar squares, 4x4 to 12x12. 
120 M. common poplar squares, 4x4 to 12x12. 
200 M, 4-4 to 8-4 sound wormy chestnut. 
50 M, 4-4 to 8-4 No. 1 and 2 chestnut. 
CHEQU ASSET LUMBER COMPANY 
66 Broad St., New ¥ ork. 


WHITE AND RED OAK PIECE STOCK, 
Also poplar and oak dimensiontimber. Large quantity Blue Ridge 
Mountainstock. Address HOAG LUMBER CO., New Bern, N.C. 


FOR SALE—SHORT LEAF YELLOW PINE. 
600,000 feet inch Star and better. Bone dry 
DODGE & SUNDBERY, Cairo, Th 














100 MILLION WHITE PINE FOR SALE 
Near Two Harbors, Minnesota. 
Address “W. H.,” care of American Lumberman. 


FOR SALE—TIMBER LAND. 

There is a tract of timber land of 78,000 acres in Swain County, 
North Carolina, to which can be added from other owners 12,000 
moreif wanted,and thislast inside the boundary of the larger tract. 

On this tract there is 125 million feet of popular, 15 million feet 
of white ash, 10 million feet of cherry, 50 million feet of good 
sound chestnut, 200 million feet of + hgan 50 million feet of hem- 
lock, 50 million feet of oak, both white and red, 10 million feet of 
birch and 10 million feet of buckeye and cucumber, total 520 mil- 
lion feet, besides dogwood, basswood, locust and hickory. The 
title has been assailed in the courts and found to be good. Price 
$3.00 per acre. 

This land extends from the Southern Railway at one place to 
about eight miles from the railroad and is watered by four good 
apes rising on the land and flowing into the river near the 
railroa 

To work this deal it will be necessary to build about five miles 
of tram road to begin with and about two miles a year at a cost 
of $250 to $300 per mile. The capital required will. be about 
$200,000 of which there is $75,000 already provided if agreeable to 
the others, who take it up. For caster y ene. write to 
Land and Industrial Agent of the Pn bo R’y, at Washington, 

., or J. F. OLSEN, 





Agent Land and ‘iadasteial Department, 
225 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ill. 


FOR SALE-25,000 ACRES TIMBER LANDS. 
Maple, birch, beech, hemlock, cedar and spruce. Best location 
in the country for chemical and charcoal plant or iron furnace 
in connection with saw mill. Water shipment. 





ddress “F, D. 7,” care of American Lumberman, 


FOR SALE— £06 RUN WHITE PINE CULLS ouT. 

1x10, 1,000,000 f 1x12, 260,000 

Wide siding 0, 000 ft. Narrow peo Aad 450,000 ft. 

Shorts, 175,000 ft. All one inch and dry. 

Just the lumber for sash, door, a -_ box factory. Write 
us for delivered prices. RROUN & SON, 
Watertown, N.Y. Y. 


FOR SALE—WHITE OAK, POPLAR AND HICKORY 
500,000 feet 1 inch to 3 inch poplar, all grades. 
200,000 feet 1 inch quartered white oak, good, common and strips. 
200,000 feet 1 inch to 2 inch [po white oak, good and common. 
50,000 feet 2 inch white oak bridge plank. 
30,000 feet 3 inch white oak bridge plank. 
100,000 feet 6x6 inch, 6x8 inch and 8x8 inch white oak timbers. 
25,000 feet 1% and 2 inch hickory, good and common. 
All the above thoroughly dry. Write for prices. 
ADAMS LUMB COMPANY, 
McEwen, Tenn. 








FOR SALE—HARD MAPLE LUMBER. 
A quantity of hard maple lumber at both our mills, at Thomp 
sonville and Alba, Michigan; in thickness frominch to tourinches, 





inclusive, lengths 12s, 14s and 16s, and a little 10 ft. Lumber 
well seasoned. Will'sell on grades. Y 
Address TINDLE & JACKSON, Buffalo, N.Y. + 
pide 
FOR SALE. 
250,000 feet A flooring, 4 inch. 
350,000 feet B flooring, 4 inch. 
100,000 feet, No. 2 common flooring, 4 age 
4 cars of extra good B or Star finish s2s, 1%. val 
2 cars B ceiling, “= 4 
Will be g fad to ina inake ial ty lication. 
lad e specia gee ng a 
D, DIC apo Birmingham, oni; A 
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